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This study describes how local edueatora design Instructional programs 
for eduGatlonally deprived students from low-lnaoma nreag in a federally spon» 
sotmd eompensatory education program. Chapter 1 of the Education Gonsolida- 
tion and Improvement Act (EGIA) of 1981, The study , part of a eongrsssionally 
mandated national assessment of Chapter 1 conducted by the Office of Educa- 
tioTial Research and Improvement (OERI) of the U,S, Department of Education, 
addrtases a federal audlenoe primarily and oomes at a time when the law 
governing Chapter 1 is being considered for reauthorlgatlon by the U.S. 
Congress . 

Our research Investigated three study topics^ 

The process of making deoisions at the local level about program 
design and changes in the design. 

The principal contextual and policy factors that affect actual design 
choices . 

The combinations of local, state, and federal factors that have 
triggered change in program design over the last 5 years , that is, 
since the passage of ECIA, 

We pursued these topics through a multiple case study investigation in 20 
districts In 11 states, chosen to reflect differences in context, program 
design, and design change. 

Patterns of Change and Continuitv In Particular Deslpn Features 

We concentrated on design features and associated changes that have 
attracted considerable attention among pollcyTOaker^i and compensatory 
educators in recent years. These features and changes include: 
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Basic Faatures of Chaptsr 1 Program Design 

- Grade -iavel focus* extension of compensatory services to the high 
school level; increased amphasls on early intervantlon* 

" Delivery models: shift from in- class to pullout arrangamants (and 
vice varsa) I adoption of replacament or add-on models* 

' Staff ingi shift t&i^ard aides and paraprofessionals ; graater or 
exclusive rallance on eercifiaated taaehlng staff. 



Options for Curriculum and Approach 

- Tha technology of instructloni adoption and use of computers. 

- Skills emphasis: incorporating an orientation toward higher-ordar 
thinking skills in some or all aspsots of tha program* 

- Parents' Instructional support roles: use of parent voluntaars in 
school; encouragement of parants in homa support rolas. 



. Arrangamants for ipacial Situations and Populations 

- Arrangemants for nonpublic school students : change In location of 
services in responsa to recent Suprame Court ruling. 

- Arrangemants for schools with high concontratlons of poor students i 
adoption of schoolwlde projects or other altarnatives . 



Connections with Other Instructional Programs and Initiatives 

- Connections with existing local programs! shift In the dagrae of 
integration with tha regular educational program; coordination with 
other special needs programs * 

- Rasponses to Initiatives for aducatlonal Improvemant! adjustmants 
in design due to state educational refoMs* 

With regard to each of these features, w.e describad the ran|re of current 
designs In our sample districts, exMlned recent changes (or lack of change), 
and identified factors that explained the presence of the currant design or 
that had stimulated (or Inhibited) recent changes. A summary of findings 
about each feature can be found at the end of the eorrespondlng saction in 
the body of the report. 
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Across the design fe&tures, several larger patterns of Influence on 
program design and deeisiomiaklng can be discerned. We sMimarlse these 
patterns below, separated into factors that originate primarily outside the 
policy realm and those that come direetly from federal and state policy. We 
conclude with a *sunmary of our observations on the program's responsiveness 
or resistance to change* 

Influences from Outside the Policy Realm 

We exf^lned the Influences that shape the local deeislonmaklng process 
in Chapter 1 as well as those that determine the outcomes of the process-- 
that iSj the choice of, or change in, program designs. The theme in our 
findings Is the same in either case: the major determinants of both the 
process and Its outcomes lie outside the federal or state policy realm. 

Our data on decisionmaking processes Indicate that either the district 
or school administrators, depending on the customary local patterns of au- 
thority * are the major decisionmakers; Informal data and perceptions play at 
least as large a role as systematic data from needs assessments or evalua- 
tion; and consultation with parents or teachers Is rarely an Integral part 
of real decisions. The driving forces shaping program declsloraiaking pro- 
cesses are the prevailing declslomnaking style of the district, the degree of 
autonomy granted schools, the degree of local preference for participatory or 
data-based decisionmaking, and the cemplexlty of the program. 

Our analyses Indicate that the outcomes of the process are powerfully 
shaped by five sets of factors that are rooted In the local setting and, to a 
lesser extent, reflect the state context: 

Local proeram t radition . For any one district, a key determinant of 
this year's program design is last year's program design. Program 
managers generally make only one or two changes at a time* The 
reasons include the relative stability of the program's legal and 
budgetary framework (an indirect effect of federal policy) and the 
limited time and attention of decisionmakers. 
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. Loeal educational phll oaophleg . Local beliefs about effeotlve eduea- 
tional ptfactiee--as manifested in both the InstruGtlonal approaGh and 
ackQinistratiim eonsiderations--are also important in shaping program 
designs. In particular, the Chapter 1 director (who has different 
titles in different districts) is a key interpreter of the evidence 
from inside and autside the district concerning what works. This is 
not to say that Chapter 1 progrMS are always evolving in the direc- 
tion of greater, effectiveness. Flawed evidence, wishful thinking, 
and profssslonal fads may steer directors into poor choices. How- 
ever » their convictions about what will work best for their students, 
their staff, and the regular progrM are important determinants of 
their design decisions. 

The local environment fnr ft ducational Improvement . The local environ- 
ment for educational Improvement sets the stage for change in and 
around the Chapter 1 progrm. This environment derives from locally 
initiated efforts to stimulate a better Instructional program as well 
as from local responses to state reform initiatives. Although often 
not aimed directly at the Chapter 1 program, these efforts can have 
Implications for Chapter 1 where the program is designed to dovetail 
with the regular program, 

* Local resources and poll tieal constraints . The availability of such 
diverse resources as space and skilled staff also presents con- 
straints and opportunities for progrrai design; so do the political 
relationships within the district, as different individuals and 
groups compete for resources or Influence* 

• Implementation experienne. Experience in implementing a design 
change has an effect on later changes. Hie result may be divergence 
in Implementation at the school levels as teachers modify a central 
directive to fit their own ideas. Sometimes districr staff deliber= 
ately introduce change on a pilot basis and use what they learn about 
the results to make further decisions. 

We must note that, whereas it is explicit about certain procedures 
related to decisionmaking (e.g., needs assessment, evaluation), federal 
Chapter 1 policy is Intentionally unspeciflc about 'cHb particulars of program 
design. Thus^ the fact that forces from outside the policy realm are most 
powerful in shaping program design should not be surprising and, in fact, is 
in accordance with federal intent. It is also true that the sets of 
nonpolicy factors we have identified can show the residue of federal 
Influence in various ways . 
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How Federal and State Pollev Can Influanoe Peels lomnaklne Mnd Destj 



Althou^ they do not play the leadiTig role In detsrmining daGlsionmaking 
procasoas or tha spaeiflG program design, federal (and state) Tsolieiaa do 
have important effects, which our analyses reveal, Wa sununf.rlze thsse below 
in terms of the requlremftnts affecting decisionmakings funding levels , the 
l#gal framework, and stats reform initiatives. 



Reouirements Governing Peels ioproaking Processes ^ ^ The requirements for 
needs assessment, consultation, and evaluation are intended to structure a 
process that revolves around certain types of information and that includes 
attention to the views of parents and teachers. Wa found that the results of 
this policy are mlKed, Although the requirements are not the primary deter- 
minants of the way the local decisionmaking process works, they have added 
elements that are important In many districts. These requirements (or their 
history) ganerally add to the types of information that are available for use 
in decisionmaking- -that is, survey results, parents* questions and comments * 
and test scores are at hand in case decisionmakars want to use them. We did 
find evidence that these types of information enter into deslgii^ decisions. 
More specifically, we found the fDllowin^* 

Needg assessment . Federal policy about needs assessment. (which has 
remained constant under Title I and EGIA) has put In place and main- 
tained an enduring ritual in the decisionmaking process that can do 
more than satisfy a reporting requirement. At the least, the results 
of the process provide a way of Justifying program designs to diverse 
audiences. But even more, the process has the potential to provide 
broad-based evidence of problems or needs that have not been as well 
addressed as they could be. 

* Consult ation with -parents . Under ECIA, the relaxation of federal 
rules governing parant consultation either have had no effect (e.g,, 
in districts that have maintained parant advisory councils) or have 
contributed to a lessening In local efforts to seek advice from 
parents. In either case, the actual direct contribution of parents 
to decislotmaking has been minimal, except under unusual circum- 
stances. However, it is also easy to overlook a long-term affect of 
federal policy regarding parent Involvement in the decisionmaking 
process: the requiremants under Title I and, to a lesser extent. 
Chapter 1 have reinforced local conmitmant to making Chapter 1 
programs responsive to cocmunlty needs in soma way, with ramifica- 
tions for the designs of programs. 
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Evaluation. The colleetion of avaluation data continues ganerally as 
it was dona under Titl© 1, despit© changes in federal regulations. 
As with needs assessment, evaluation provides local decisionmakers 
with infomatlonal resourees used In justifying decisions and sensing 
needs or unanticipated problems. Oeeaslonally, evaluation informa- 
tion oontrlbutes more directly to program improvement, under somewhat 
specialized conditions (where ttiere Is local expertise in evaluation, 
a high value Is placed on data-based decislomaking, etc.)* 

Funding Level ^Changes in the district's Chapter 1 funding level are of 
major Importance to program design. These changes are often understood In 
Washington as leading to increases or decreases In the overall number of 
students served. However, they also have other types of effects on program 
design. Budget increases can provide the slack resources for eKperimentation 
with computers or new forms of staffing. Budget cuts can trigger the selec- 
tive elimination of program components such as grade levels or subject areas. 

The Legal Framewor k- = The federal framework of regulations and guidance 
occasionally dictates specific design decisions, as when district staff con- 
sult the guidelines to find out how to design replacement programs or school- 
wide projects. A more Important Influence of the legal frMe^ork Is that it 
establishes general boundaries around acceptable design decisions, which may 
encourage caution In changing the existing program, especially where a change 
concerns possible supplanting violations. Although our evidence is Incom- 
plete on this score, we found little Indication from our sample (which in- 
cluded sites we had visited 4 years earlier) that local decisionmakers were 
any less concerned about compliance issues under EGIA than under Title I in 
its final year, 

Relatedly, specific suggestions or prohibitions from state education 
agency (SEA) staff- -which either Interpret federal requirements or add to 
them-p.flre an influence on design decisions. These occasionally Include 
suggef: '-tons about educationally effective designs but more often, in our 
sample, revolve around ways of designing compliant programs. 
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state Reform Inltlativeg- -Anothar set of major policy influences arises 
outside the Chaptar 1 system in the reform initiatives of states (whieh have 
reeelved federal encouragement) . Am important as the SEA Chapter 1 office Ir 
in defining the options for local programs, its influence is at least matehed 
by that of other Initiatives at the state level. Educational refom efforta 
advanced by the state legislature, governor's office, or chief state school 
officer may have indirect but significant effects on the design of local 
Chapter 1 sei^lces, in particular through the powerful effect of state 
testing initiatives, but also through school Improvement programs, new state 
requirements concerning staff quality or qualifications, and supplemental 
funding for various education programs. 



Respond Ivan A. ^g or Resistance to Change 

At this stage in the program's maturation, sweeping changes in design or 
approach are unlikely to occur. Although we selected programs for the pre- 
sence of change, we were struck by the cautious, often Incremental nature of 
the change process. In one year, for eKampla, computers might be added to 
the middle school component or the staffing pattern might be altered at the 
elementary level to deemphasize aides in the classroom (without removing all 
of them from in-class settings); a similar change then ^ight be effected in 
subsequent years at another grade level. Our analyses of the forces in the 
local settings, affected as they are by policy forces that set boundaries 
around the range of compliant designs, have dramatized why the scope of 
change is typically narrow, 

A complex equilibrium is associated with instructional design decisions. 
Even in small districts, multiple parties must be reasonably satisfied with a 
decision for the program to work,' In large districts, assembling a coalition 
behind a design feature can be a major challenge. The equilibrium Is more 
complex in categorical programs because another actor, the SEA Chapter 1 
office, enters the picture, wielding the power to withhold funds or (more 
realistically) to make life unpleasant for local administrators until com= 
pllance is demonstrated. To the extent that SEA monitors prefer the status 
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quo In a program, change will often be that much more difficult to bring 
about. We ean also assert that, as managers of a categorical progrM, 
Chapter 1 decisionmakers often have more people to convince of a design 
change than their counterparts in the regular Instructional program. 

Local program directors also hold poller based on their ew^sert knowledge 
of program rulss. In our sample, this often means that the director simply 
shapes the final details of a design change to achieve compliance* However, 
we can reasonably speculate that directors who dislike change may use the 
specter of non^oiepl lance to block change or, conversely, may Invoke the rules 
to justify a change that others are resisting. 

More generally, our findings suggest several ways in which Chapter 1 
program designs and decisiomaking processes respond to signals or stimuli 
that induce change. Some of these signals are local, such as the arrival of 
new administrators with different educational philosophies or a disappointing 
experience with the initial implementation of a design. Others are manlp- 
ulable through federal policy and are traceable to budget changes, some statu 
tory changes (although the shift from Title I to Chapter 1 did little to . 
upset the stability of existing program designs), and the process require- 
ments for dedlslormaklng. Finally, both SEA Chapter I offices and broader 
state policies- -most strikingly in the areas of testing and curriculum 
standardization- -are potent sources of influence on program design. 
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PREFACE 



This report presents the results of tha Study of Local Program Design 
and Decisionmaking Under Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improve- 
ment Act (ECIA) , eonducted by SRI International in collaboration with Policy 
Studies Associates. TOts law was implemented in school districts across the 
nation in the 1982-83 school year, following the passage of ECIA in 1981, 
Chapter 1 of ECIA Is the continuation of the former Title I of the Elementary 
and Seconda^ Edueatton Act of 1965 (ESEA) . Chapter 1 of ECIA retained the 
basic focus of Title I of ESEA, but changed several administrative features 
of the program. In 1983, Congress passed technical amendinents to ECIA to 
clarify several ambiguities that had surfaced during the first 2 years of its 
implementation . 

Because of these legislative changes and in anticipation of Its own need 
to inform debate on reauthorization and appropriations, the U.S. Congress 
determined a need for a national assessment of Chapter 1, to be conducted by 
the National Institute of Education (NIE) , now part of the Office of Educa- 
tional Research and Improvement (OERI) of the U.S. Department of Education. 
As part of that assessment, SRI International was commissioned by NIE in 1985 
to study Chapter 1 pre ^ ram design and the decisionmaking process used by 
local education agencies to arrive at local program designs . We conducted 
this 1-year study during the 1985-86 school year, the fourth year of 
Chapter i's Implementation, although Information was also collected to 
examine retrospectively operations during the years immediately preceding the 
implementation of ECIA and changes that occurred during the first 3 years of 
the implementation of Chapter 1, 

As part of the NIE/OERI Chapter 1 assessment, our research was one of 
five field studies, primarily based on ease study data, that were designed by 
NIE/OERI to examine complementary aspects of the Chapter 1 program as it 
operated In the 1985-86 school year (National Institute of Education, 1984), 
The five studies and their relationships to one another are schematically 
represented in Figure P-1, By intention, the topics Investigated by each 
study overlap, as the figure shows* issues of funds allocation, targeting, 
and local administration are thus part of this Progrm Design Study's focus. 

In addition to the field studies, OERI sponsored several other kinds of 
data collection that touch on matters related to Chapter 1 progrMs design, 
among them a mall survey of 2,200 nationally representative school districts 
to determine local practices In a variety of aspects of the program (Research 
and Evaluation Associates, 1986b), a telephone survey of 230 nationally 
representative schools to elicit quantitative descriptions of Instructional 
practices and arrangements (Westat, 1986), and a review of literature on the 
effects of alternative compensatory education designs (Research and Evalua« 
tion Associates, 1986a), These data collection efforts, supplemented by 
other forms of analysis, are siamnarlzed in OERI's reports to Congress 
(Kennedy, Jung, and Or land, 1986; OERI, In progress) . 
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Collectively, these studies respond to the congressional mandate that 
directed NIE to assess the following aspects of Chapter 1 program operation: 

Servlees delivered. 

Reaiplents of services, 

Baekground and training of teachers and staff. 
Allocation of funds (to school sites) . 
Coordination with other programs . 

Effects of programs on students' basic and higher-order academic 
skills, school attendance, and future education. 

Local Implementation of Section 556(b) of the enabling law* 

Most of these topics are involved In the phenomenon of program design 
and the decisionmaking process as that leads to design choices. The types of 
services delivered and the recipients of these services derive, in part, from 
the design decisions made by local program staff. The background and train- 
ing of staff are major considerations in the design of instructional pro- 
grams, as is the allocation of funds to school sites. Coordination with 
other programs Is also an Inescapable part of the design process, especially 
in light of the fact that Chapter 1 students typically participate in a core 
academic program as well as in compensatory education services ; these stu- 
dents may also fall within the purview of other specialized programs address- 
ing similar needs. Finally, the provisions of ECIA's Section 556(b) deal 
primarily with the process of decisioTmaklng within local programs, much of 
which concerns instructional design. 

We studied the choices that districts make about the design of their 
Chapter 1 programs as reflected In current program design features, the pro- 
cess of decisionmaking that led to current implementation, and the nature of 
the factors that influe need these decisions. The study focused on three 
principal research Issues: 

The declsiomaking process in the district and In Chapter 1 in 
particular, 

Ilie effect of contextual and policy factors on local decisionmaking. 

The combination of local, state, and federal triggers that led to 
program design change In the last 5 years. 

However, our study did not address one important aspect of the congressional 
mandate: we did not investigate the effects of the program on students, even 
though, indirectly, we were concerned with the way information about student 
effects (or perceptions of these effects) is a part of the story of progrm 
design. 

Michael S, i^app. 
Project Director 

Decmber 1986 » 
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PART ONE: STUDYING CHAPTER 1 PROGRAM DESIGN 
AND DECIS IONISING 



This report describes how local educators design instructional programs 
for educationally deprived students from loW' income areas in a federally 
sponsored eompansatory education program. Chapter 1 of the Education Gon- 
solidatton and Improvement Act (ECIA) of 1981. Our research foeuses on under- 
standing (1) change and eontinuity^ In the design of instructional programs 
for these students and (2) the associated decisloimaking processes. 

Formerly Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
(ESEA) p Chapter 1 is a long- established program * one that has evolved over 
two decades while maintaining a consistent focus on a target group of 
students. The program has been a centerpiece of the efforts by the federal 
government to contribute to the improvement of educational opportunities for 
students who otherwise might not acquire the necessary foundation in reading, 
language arts, and mathematical skills. 

Our report is addressed principally to a federal audience and comes at a 
time when the current law governing this program is being considered for 
reauthorization by the U.S. Congress, The research Is part of a multlfaceted 
investigation, mandated by Congress and conducted by the National Institute 
of Education* which has now been reorganised as part of the Office of Educa- 
tional Research and Improvement (DERI) in the U.S. Department of Education. 
Our study is one of several field investigations sponsored by OERI that 
constitute the information base for OERI • s reports to Congrass on the 
Chapter 1 program. 

In the first part of the report we accomplish two things* Firsts in 
Section I, we present the purposes of our study in more detail, along with 
background, rationale, and a brief deseription of our methods. In Section II 
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we discuss the conceptual terrain we have traversed in this research. There 
we define the key variables, present a model of important influences on 
program design and associated decisionmaking, and demonstrate the way these 
concepts are linked to federal policy. 

The remaining parts of the report present findings of the research with 
regard to: 

, The variety of program designs in our sample and the processes of 
decisionmaking we obser^^ed (Part Two) . 

Change or continuity in specific design features (Parts Three throueh 
Five) . 

The relationahlp of Chapter 1 to other educational programs and 
initiatives (Part Six) . 

The forces that influence design choices and changes, including the 
effects of federal policies on local program design (Part Seven). 
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I INTRODUCTION 



In this section, we aimunarize the purposes of the Study of Local Program 
Design and Decislonniaklng in Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act, discuss the rationale for examining program design as a 
federal policy concern, and outline the methods used to de%'elop answers to 
the study's research questiotis, noting the limitations on our findings. 



The Focus, of Research 



We studied the choices districts make about the design of their 
Chapter 1 programs, the process of decisionmaking that leads to those 
choices, and the nature of the forces that influence these decisions. The 
study addressed three broad research questions. 

(1) How do district and school administrators make decisions about the 
design of Chapter 1 services? What influences the decisionmaking 
process? 

(2) What contextual and policy factors affect the actual design 
choices? 

(3) What combinations of local, state, and federal factors trigger 
changes in program design? What has stimulated particular design 
choices in the last 5 years (e.g., the decision to extend services 
to the high school level, the shift to an in« class arrangement for 
service delivery, etc.)? 

The motivation for addressirig these questions derives from our under- 
standing of program design as a concern of policymakers, which we discuss 
below. 
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P r o^r am_ D e s 1 gTi_a s _ _ a_C on qer n a f Fede r al Policy 



In most respects, the design of instructional programs under Chapter 1 
has stayed beyond the reach of federal compensatory education policy. 
Neither Title I nor Chapter 1 apeclfias particular designs in law or 
regulations. InsteaJ^ the design and implementation of the instructional 
program is left to local decisionm^.4ei;s within wide boundaries set by fiscal 
controls, provisions governing the process of deelsionmakingi and the 
statutory admonition that local programs "be of sufficient si^ep scope, and 
quality" to ansure effectiveness. 

In practice, however, federal (and state) actions can and do influence 
the way local programs are designed. Guidance from the U.S. Department of 
Education i for example, defines acceptable ways for districts to meet the 
fiscal requirements by presenting six program models that provide a basic 
vocabulary for describing program designs, both for school districts and for 
this research (these models are discussed in Section II) . State Chapter 1 
offices can put their stamp on local program designs in numerous ways- -for 
eKample, by advocating a particular progr^ model, grade level for service, 
or approach to relating Chapter 1 to the regular instructional program. 

The fact that government policies can have these effects makes it 
important to study the program design process. Federal agencies and 
congressional audiences are likely to be Interested in: 

The implications of particular Chapter 1 provisions for instructional 
designs and the services students receive. 

The effect of the change from Title 1 to Chapter 1 on progrMi design, 
as a result of either particular provisions or more general policy 
signals. 

The degree of variation in response to federal policy across states 
(and across districts). 

More generally, what local staff do to design their programs reveals the 
way federal (and state) constraints interact with local initiative. A deli- 
cate balance exists between local discretion and external constraint in all 

federal progrms at the local level. Under Chapter 1, this balance is struck 
'* 
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as the categorical nature of the program interacts with the great variety of 
conditiona, motivationa, and capacities among school districts. Chapter 1 
has encouraged flexibility In choices about program design while preserving 
the basic structure that existed under Title I. During the course of reauth- 
orization, questions may well be asked whether the Interests of educationally 
deprived children In low- income areas have been properly attended to in local 
decisions since the passage of ECIA, whether the changes in the law have made 
a difference to the design of services for these children, and whether the 
categorical structure of the program has had such effects without unduly 
constraining local initiative or discretion. 

Important as these concerns may be , the current context of concern over 
educational quality provides an equally compelling reason for examining 
program design in Chapter 1, As states and districts across the nation are 
attempting to reform their Instructional programs, it is important to assess 
how much the spirit and substance of these reforms extends to the compensa- 
tory instruction that Chapter 1 students receive. For example, are Chapter 1 
prograins changing to accommodate what has been learned about effective 
schools p techiiologlcal advances (e.g., the computer), or other developments 
in pedagogy? Have districts reviewed their strategies for compensatory 
instruction and considered ways these strategies might be improved? Does the 
Chapter 1 tradition or categorical program structure Irfiiblt such improve- 
ments or enable them? 

The fact that Title I/Chapter 1 has become deeply rooted in most dis- 
tricts makes these kinds of questions espaclally germane. For one thing, as 
a well- established part of the local district's educational offerings, 
Chapter 1 may benefit from, and contribute to, districtwlde efforts to reform 
the instructional program. The Chapter 1 program may even be a source of 
reform ideas or innovations. At the same time, there are traditions that may 
remove Chapter 1 in varying degrees from school improvement activities; in 
the extreme case, where a clear separation between Chapter 1 and the rest of 
the instructional program has developed over the years , the compensatory 
program may ever resist change or improvement. 
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Study Methods and Limitations 



We addressed the study's questions and associated policy concerns by 
conducting a coordinated sat of case studies in 20 school districts located 
in 11 states. Districts were chosen to vary on a number of dimensions , 
including these four primary criteria: 

The kind of instructional design now ©peratlng in the Chapter 1 
program (we looked for variation on design features, which are 
described in Section 11), 

The extent and nature of changes made in the program's design over 
the last 5 years, that is, since the year preceding the implementa- 
tion of ECIA. 

District size (enrollment) . 

Student povarty level in the district. 

Within constraints imposed by these criteria , we took other factors into 
account in selecting a diverse sample: the size and heterogeneity of the 
special -needs population within the district, the number and types of other 
special programs present, the dietrlet^s metropolitan and desegregation 
status j and the locus of program control (school vs. district level). Logis- 
tical factors were also considered in the final choice of sites so that site 
visits could be done efficiently and economically. 

We also sought variation in the state contexts collectively represented 
in the sample. States were chosen so that they differed from one another on 
four key criteria likely to be related to local program design and decision- 
making: the way the state implemented Chapter 1 (e.g., directive vs , 
laissez fmirB) , the presence and nature of state compensatory education 
programs, the nature of mandated testing progrMS aimed at minimum compe- 
tencies or basic skills, and the state political culture (e,g, , as reflected 
by the degree of autonomy granted localities by state government) , Secondary 
factors were also considered (e.g., region, the nature of other state reform 
Initiatives , and several factors related to the state's fiscal health and 
policies) . 
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Data were eollacted by two-paraon teams that visited districts during 
the middle of the 1985-86 school year for 2 to 5 days, depending on the mim 
of the district. Site visitors interviewed a variety of local personnel: In 
pair-^ieular, district Chapter 1 staff, instructional administrators, the super- 
intendent, school board members, school principals (in selected schools thac 
illustrated the range of designs and design-related conditions within the 
district), teachers in the regular school program. Chapter 1 instruetlonal 
staff (teachers and, where they were used, aides or others), and parents 
involved in an advisory capacity or who participated In instructional support 
rules. Further detail about study methods appears in Appendix A* 

The findings from our research are subject to the following llniitatlons 

(1) Because we went to a relatively small n^ber of sites, we are 
unable to make statements of incidence or prevalence about all 
Chapter 1 programs nationwide . 

(2) Our sites were chosen to provide eKamples of recent changi in seme 
aspect of the program's design. Although the sample raflaQts much 
of the diversity among Chapter 1 programs and their settings, it 
probably underrepresents the programs in which nothing has changed 
In the last 5 years. 

(3) ^e primary data source was interviews with district and iehool 
administrators and teachers , inside and outside the program. 
Although we learned a good deal about the role of others in program 
design (e.g., state agency personnel, private school officials), wa 
did not Interview them; slmllarlyj we did not directly observe or 
measure the consequences of program designs for students. 

(4) The study did not explicitly assess the effectiveness of any of thB 
designs in question; instead, our focus was on explaining the 
presence of these designs. 
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II raAMEWOBK FOR STUDYING PROGR^^ DESIGN DECISIONMAKING 



Before presenting our findings^ S.e£ine ^Chs term^^ of our Investiga- 
tion: decislonroaking, program design an^l design change ^ and the explana- 
tions for design choices. Sytitheilling to^iitltt^ resear^sh literature and 
previous eKperience, we present balow a ra^ay of ^hinkitig about these concepts 
that guided our data gathering and ana.ly« is. 

The Decisioimaking _Proeess 

The process of decisionmakini li eJiL^slva; the sub^^lety of interactions 
among decisionmakers and the diffiDulty o £ pinpolriting ^^lie moment of deci- 
sion or the causes of decision ouEcpmea h^Ave ehallengad several decades of 
scholars (e.g., Allison, 1971; Nutt, 19S4 ; HarefcL and Ol«an, 1976). Accumu- 
lating knowledge about decisio^aklng In ^ organisations , liowever, helps us 
gain perspective on the structure of dacl- ^ionraafe^ini itx ^^liapter 1 and on 
federal prescriptions for the decUlonmak a^ng proQeis . EZt also points out 
what we should look for as we describe th*^ way iocal straff make decisions in 
this program. 

However decisions are actually ffladg r^n prograjas ll^^e Chapter 1, the 
process takes place under the itiflusnca o^£ strong sKpecfeations about the way 
the process ought to be, as we deacrlbe b*^low, 

Rati onal^Exp ecjtat ion_s_ Joj^ JrQ|rinL^D e^£ iaion^ 

Program managers and the adminlstrst^^rs to ^hom th^y are responsible 
tend to espouse a rational approaeh to de^^lslonraaklng. Accordingly, the 
following lequence of events has by now b^^canie m- routlii^ eKpectation for 
program and project planning: 



(1) Needs assessment and goaLforniulatlon . Program planners sys- 
tematically determine the needs the program will address* The 
results of this assessment an a primary input Into the ^formu- 
lation of goals and specif Ic obj ectives . 

(2) Syj5J:ema t i c_ consul tat 1 on . Irogram planners consult with t^hose who 
will deliver the service and others affected by It as th^^y make 
specific plans for providing isrvices . 

(3) Specification of means to _reaah__obj ectiyes , Guided by tife-^eds 
assessment findings and advice from those consulted^ pro^^rain 
planners devise the program's format, schedule * etc, 

(4) Implementation . Program matiagers carry out the program a^s 
planned, making adjustments as neeessary to meat unforase an 
eontlngencles . 

(5) Evaluation . The results of tha program (and often the pr -oeess, as 
well) are measured In some formalized way and used as itip^^Tat to 
further cycles ©f program operation and also as a demon^t^^ation of 
the program's accountability to outside audiences* 

This sequence of events, often referred to as a "rational mode^3.," is 
wide □Ly believed to represent the most diiirable approach to making ^«aecisions 
in programs or other organizational settings. The attractions of t^&a model 
are ^«bvious : it implies a clear sense of direction, the Involvemfen^^ of all 
affs-^cted parties, careful consideration of the best means to mcht^v^m program 
gOmX^s , and a .^ay eo ascertain how wall these goals are achievad. 

Whatever their value as a sourea of sKpectatlons for the deols^ttonmaking 
pffoc^Bss, rational decisionmaking mo da la have not been found to dpscfc^ibe 
accu^c^ately what program participants do when they make decisions i B%^^mn when 
thay try to follow a rational sequence of events. The objections tc^ the 
mpde3L as a descriptive guide are wall known and summarized In varl£)t^3.s 
Itta^^atures dealing with daclslonmaklng in programs and organlgati^nr^al 
sattangs (e.g., March and Olsen, 1976: Elmore, 1978; Nutt, 1984), Sut the 
fact that decisionmakers typically do not follow a rational Bmqximnc^m of 
avanttis , despite their best intentions , does not nacessarlly mean tii^« t the 
rasuM^tlng decisions are poor ones, or that rationally motivated pr^c^tlces 
have mo place in decisionmaking. The activities undertaken in the rsnania of 
rationality may still serve useful functions. Furthermore, the beg^^ deci- 
sions may rely on a more subtle series of Interactions and deliberfite:ions 
than can be captured in a five-step procsss. 
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Federally Prescribed Steps In Prop ram, DeclsL^t^alilpg 



Federal law and regulations In Chapter 1 ate ^^lolftc about three 
ss^^ecta of the program's decisloTimaking process: 0lLe^isessment of studea 
(a^md program) needs , consultation with parents tiachsrs , and the evaliL.^a.- 

tl^^n of the program. Although these requirements t^^iinot congclously put 
tn place as an integrated rational approach to 1oq#1 klsionroakingp they •^o 
feffl^^DOdy many of the assumptions about rational d^o4#l ciaking just descrtbe^^. 

requirements thus may reinforce widely held ^^tt ifa at the local, st^c^^, 
or federal level In the desirability of making Qhmpk4tl decisions in a 
^y^^tematie and rational way. 

Although there have been some changes sinoa [lieage of ECIA, th©s^^ 

te^quirements represent an enduring feature o£ the pt^|fain; local praQticsi 
at^^mulated by them are therefore likely to be pa^t ^ J program tradition. ^We 
auE^mnarize below what these provisions require. 

First, Chapter 1 provides that studanta* ne#4# ^111 be assessed 
MKiually as a way of identifying who Is aligible program. Althougl=i 

tio^m explicitly mentioned In the law, stata Chaptei? 1 offices typically 
M^^uire that a programmatic needs assessment be perLodtcally , Thes^ 

re^^uirements have changed little sinee Title I. 

Second, the law requires that two kinds of pftof Jibe consulted In the 
p^^^oess of designing the program: teachers and th.e girents of the studant^^ 
s#i=ved. Current regulations are less specific ab&u* tlii mechanism for 
p#^^antal eonsultation; under Title I, prograffl staff Ware to form a parent 
a<Jv^isory coimcil (PAC) , which was supposed to meet: ^r^|ylarly, Requirenient^^ 
h&r^m never been so speclfie about how progrM staff mMd consult with 
t0i_m.ehers, but federal nonregulatory guidance sugga^C^ Mthods districts 
^i^^kiZ consider when consulting teachers. 

Third, as was true under Title I, the progf^'^ tmlnm are to be 
^vaZ^auated in a systematic way. Initially, evalu%t5,£?l^ Hi instituted in the 
Tttr-le I progr^ as a way to demonstrate accot^tablj^j^ts the outside worl^^, 
P^^^^ieularly to the parents of Title I students, role of evaluation ixL 
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^iie program evolved subsequently Into a multilevel reporting system, with 
^sreseribed testing modals to demonstrate student performance. More 
recently, under ECIA, federal law and regulations have emphasized the use of 
^wluation findings In further efforts to Improve program operations, while 
allowing more flexibility in the choice of evaluation approach. 



Aspect s of Decisionmaking on Which We Focus 



For our purposes, what scholars have learned about deQlslonmaking 
generally and what the federal government explicitly prescribes point the 
-my to a more useful frmiework for examining the decisionmaking process in 
Cr^apter 1 programs. With this framework we can understand the way Chapter 1 

make decisions about program design, including what they do (or don't 
dm^) in response to federal provisions governing the process. The framework 
directs our attention to four aspects of the decisionmaking process: par- 
^^^^P^tlon, focus, form (and formality), and the role of Information. 

. Participants. Participants In Chapter 1 deelsionmaking Include both 
those whose voioe In design decisions will predictably be very 
strong, sueh as the federal program manager, and those whose input 
to decisions may have much less impact, such as parents or teachers. 
Va^ing somewhat by size but also by local politics and routines, 
the number of participants and their relative importance may range 
from one or a few to an elaborate advisory network. 

. Focus . Depending on the occasion that brings together the partici- 
pants, their activities may focus on some aspects of the program 
design while ignoring others, although not necessarily in a con- 
scious or predetermined way, (Following the work of March and 
Olsen, 1976, we believe that once an occasion for decision arises, 
any aspect of the program may become the focus of attention, as the 
participants' agendas and values Interact.) 

. F^n. Decisionmaking activities range from formal interaction among 
participants through defined steps to Infonnal give-and-take leading 
to action by one or more participants. Districts run the gamut of 
possibilities, depending on what advisory arrangements exist (and 
how seriously these are taken) and how program planning for other 
instructional progrm.f is done, among other variables. 

, Information . Local routines for processing information define the 
kinds of Infomatlon about the program that participants pay atten- 
tion to when making decisions and the ways in which they use it. 
ais may be systematic data- -such as that provided by Chapter 1 
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needs mssassments and evaluation- '^bVitf |i«eptite^Ti, hearsay, and 
nonsystematlc observatlona may almo pi jya rol^^ . 

Chapter 1 program design dacislons ut^y lads at different levels , 
varying with state or district factors an4 blithe design feature about 
which choices are made. The principal lo^u% ^ Jdecisl&^Tmiaklng may be at the 
stats educational agency, the distriat oftiQ^, tka scho »ol- -or even a combina- 
tion of the three. Most of the "official'* ^^eSign dacis Ions are made at the 
district level, often with input from the gta.t^(8.g., atate guidelines may 
suggest preferred modes of service delivery), liiMlgt .Tict-level decisions 
may often be reinterpreted at the school le^al b| the m^^anner in which school 
staff imnlement decisions, at least for tho^© ^ctlvltia^^ that lie within the 
school's realm of discretion. 



Pxogramjesigri 

Program "design" has many meanings. pp^ thli stud^^' s purposes, we 
focused on the design of Instructional se3rvt^#%. Tq practitioner, the 

concept of "program design" may encompass W^0. In addition to instruc- 
tional arrangements, ancillary services (a,g,^ eWniallr^g, nutritional 
services) and instructional support servlo%i C^^,, taatther training and 
supervision) mmy be thought of as part of tli% ^ntm' B "design." Program 
staff also develop policies and procedures ttntlfyL^xig schools and 

students that will be served- -in short, thfe •^tf^j|iting design" of the pro- 
gram. The design of services and approach m t^r|itlng imply an allocation 
of resources, and this, too, may be thought Q^g ^ipart program design. 

Finally, program administrators devalop app^Q^Gliis to or— ganlalng and admin- 
istering the program- -the "organlgatlonal ^emiixi^Qt the ^ program. 

Because other aspects of the OERI assasa^e^twiira ir^vesti gating 
targeting, resource allocation, and local admiaiitratlon . more directly, we 
did not make these the major focus of our rgSeAri. Haw*^ver, we recognized 
that. In practtee, all aspects of local progJTa^ Wgn m^y form an Integral 
whole. Consequently, we paid attention to thePi flot only to determine how 
they are related to the design of Inatruetiofial mic&$ but also to 
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InGreasa t^Tie undarstariding of these tppies fot the broader purposes of the 
OERI asSes. sment. 



PM Alg^TL_DImetislons and_ Key Fe^ture^ 



V^m tn& eluded within the concept of progv#^ dislgn the following major 
dimensions : (1) the grade-level focus (a,g,, early intervention, jr^smedial 
strategics that respond to deflcienclss in l^tsr iradas) , (2) the ^^srvioe 
delivary mc^odel (e,g, , pullout instruction, class sersriees, SGhooXiwide 
projeet WDcangements) t (3) staffing (e.g., eettlfled teachers, aid©^ , parent 
volunCeays^^ , (4) the eurrleulum (including aabjict areas , the natu^^s of 
material^ ^snd equipment ^ skill emphasis), atid {)) the connection b^^^ween 
compenaato^^y and other instructional progrMi#-i 

We %ic^»slned design features and assoGlecad changes In several ^sroupings 
corresporidtlng to the sets of decisions that program staff were likeL^y to 
make: 

Mfi^mic features of the p rogram design. iatever else they do . , 
py«^>gram planners must select grade levels to be served^ ehao se the 
ni<3^3el(s) by which services will be dallvsred, and decide who will 
dalilver these services . 

Qpfc=lQ^^ fQ"^ GuyrtcuTum and ^pprQach. program planners ha^^ ^many 
^pte^ions before them regarding the natutaof the curriculum a^^id the 
w^y^ it Is taught or reinforced. The ugeof the computer, an 
etfpehasls on higher-order skills i and tbs aneouragament of pa^^ant 
P^r^ticlpation in various Instructional support roles are i^hotmg the 
<ip^=ions that have attracted attention ^aemtly, 

Aifr^angam^-nts for special ^ rQups (m.m,*^ nonpublic school stud^^nt^) oy 
^ifc-^tiations fe >g,, sch ools? with hlEh^cQHeBntratlons of poor 
SKtLi^dents) . Baeause of the diversity tha population serva^^. and 
tha A enormous vmriety of settings In vhtch the students are f<=*und, 
^P®*^^1^1 arrangements may (or must) te i&adi to accommodate th^sse 
dif ;~f arences . 

• CoP=Tiectlon.^ b e t ween Ch apter l_and oflia^iflgtruntional pgofirai^s or 
Inl-" ^iativegi fe^|?,, state or digtriott g feformsU Whatever the design 
of ^ the program J program planners faae ^Meas about how to f^Bspond 

^^nd link Chapter 1 to the surrounditig instructional progfMLms* 
Thls.^ area of design is only partially within the prograjn pl^tmners' 
c^n^^rol, because outside programs and tflltlatives are involv^sd. 
Non^e the less. Chapter 1 is typically d#§lpd to reinforce tji^ 
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regular Instructional program; furthennora, dovelopmenta In the 
outaidB world may provide opportunlcies or new conatraints. 

Table II- 1 dlaplaya the dimanslons of program design on which our 
investigation focuaed and tha key design features related to each one, 
organized by the four groupings above . 



Changes in Pro^er am Design 

Currant design features may or may not represent a change from aarller 
Title I practices (or from tha first few yeara of ECIA) . Wa were particu- 
larly interested in progran. derlgn changea that have taken place In the last 
5 years, a time frame that includes the 4 years of Chapter 1 implementation 
(since the 1982-83 achool year), but also the last year of Title I, because 
the key events in that year (final Title I regulationa published, funding 
cutbacks, passage of ECIA) could bear an important relationship to the 
change process under Chapter 1. 

Changes may be major, touching many facets of the program's design, or 
they may be limited to one dimension only (e.g., one year a district's 
program makes no use of computers; the next year, half of the Chapter 1 
eligible elementary aehools have one minicomputer used on a pilot basis). 
Operationally, we included the full range of changes from major to minor, 
provided that: 

. One or more dimensions of instructional program design were affected 
(a change in targeting alone was not considered a "program design 
change," for purposes of this study). 

- The change was not trivial (e.g., the change affected more than a 
small proportion of the Chapter 1 population, either currently or 
as projected). 

. The change waa not temporary- -that is. It had been in place (or if 
being enacted, waa likely to be in place) for more than a short 
period of time (e.g., for more than one achool year). 

Change in program dealgn need not be the product of conscious, formal 
decisions. Particularly at the schoe.l level, new Chapter 1 curricula or 
changes In relationships b. cween Chapter 1 and other programs may evolve 
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Table II -1 



DIMENSIONS AND KEY FEATURES OF INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM DESIGN 



Dim ensign^. 



Key Features 



Basic Features of. _th_e_ J e g 1 gn ; 
Grade -level focus 
Delivery models 



Staffing 



Curriculum and Appgoach : 
Subject area(a) 



Skills emphasis 

Technology of ini true t ion 

Nature of instructiunal supporc 
and reinforcement 



Level of intervention 

Relationship in time and place between 
Chapter 1 service and core instruc* 
tional program 

Intensity and duration of services 

Presence and type of professional staff 
(specialist teachers, other certified 
teachers) 

Presence and type of noncertif icated 
instructional staff (aides, paraprofes- 
sionals) 



Basic remedial subjects,' reading, 
language artSi mathematics 

Other subject areas, e.g, , science, 
social studies 

Nature i compleKity of skills taught 
Materials 

Role of ancillery staff in school 
(e,g,, counselors, social workers) 

Involvement of parents or other 
community members in support of 
instruction 



Special Arrangements : 

(for particular types of students , (Adaptations of the above basic 

or settings) features and curriculum/approach 

options for particular situations) 

Connections with Other Instructional 
Prog rams : 

(the regular academic program^ other , Sharing of students 

special-needs programs) 

Coordination of instructional content 

Coordination of instructional planning; 
communication among staff 
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over time, without a declaration from anyone that the program will be this 
way* 

Although there are many possible changes chat might be considered, we 
concentrated on 10 areas of change, chosen because they have attracted 
attention in recant years among policymakers and program designers. Tlie 
focal areas of change are shown In Table 11-2, grouped into the four sees 
described previously. 



Explaining the Decisionma k ing Process and Program Design Choices 

We are trying to explain three things: 

The nature of the decisionmaking process. 
, The current state of the program's Instructional design. 
. The recent changes (or lack of change) in the design. 

Explanations for all three derive from existing studies of the imple- 
mentation of social programs or policies and on Title I or Chapter 1 specif 
cally, which provide a framework for developing explanations. 



Sources of Exp lan ation 

A decade or more of scholarship helps to locate Chapter 1 program 
design and declsiomaking in a network of influences spanning several level 
of an Intergovernmental governance structure that includes Congress and 
federal agencies, state education agencies, and often intermediate units as 
well. Policies promulgated at the top are redefined as they are enacted by 
successive layers of the system, so that the intent of the original policy 
often changes (e.g., see Williams, 1980; Wlldavsky, 1979; Farrar et al. , 
1980), but so does the behavior or mission of organizations at each level, 
often in subtle ways not intended by the original policy (Berman and 
McLaughlin, 1978: Cohen, 1983). 
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Table II-2 



CHANGES IN PROGRAM DESIGN ON ™iCH THE STUDY FOCUSED, 
BY CATEGORY OF PROGRAM DESIGN FEATURE 



Bagle Faaturgs of thm Desi gn- 

1. Grade-l©vgl foeus 

2 . Delivery modtli 

3. Scmffing 

Op c ions for Currleulum and App roach - 
A, The technology of Instruction 

5. Skillg emphaais 

6. Parents' instructional support 
role 

Special Arrangemgncg ! 

7. For nonpublic schuol students 

8. For high-poverty school settings 



Types of_Ree_ent Change 

EHpansion (or reduction) of services 
the secondary school level 

Increased eniphasis on early 
Intervention 

Shift from in-class to pullout 
arrangements (and vice versa) 

Adoption of replacement or add-on 
models 

Shift toward aides and 
paraprof essionals 

Greater or exclusive reliance on 
certificated teaching staff 



Adoption of computers 

An orientation toward higher- order 
thinking skills In some, or all, 
aspects of the program 

Expanded use of parent volunteers in 
school 

Encouragement of parents in home 
support roles 



Change In location of instructional 
services (no longer on parochial schoo 
premises) 

Adoption of schoolwide projects 



Connections with OthBr_Ins_truQtlonal 
Programs and Initiatives! 



9. Connections with eKistlng local 
programs 



10. Responses to educational improve- 
ment initiatives 



Shift in degree of integration with 
core academic program 

Coordination with other special-needs 
programs 

Adjustments in design due to state 
educational reforms 



Response to (or initiation of) local 
educational reform 
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This "adaptation" or "evolution" of policies is driven by the powerful 
forces in the Inmediate environment of the implementers . The strong 
influ enees of these forces and the resulting coping mechanisms have often 
been observed at the state, district, and school levels in research on 
educational program Implementation (e.g., Weatherly and Lipsky, 1977; 
Stearns et al. , 1980; Orland and Goettel, 1982; McDonnell and McLaughlin, 
1982). Recent research syntheses suggest that federal programs have gone 
beyond the "mutual adaptation" dynMics described by earlier implementation 
studies; instead^ local personnel have grown accustomed to the presence of 
federal programs and at the same time have "customized" them to their own 
particular needs and situations (Klrst and Jung, 1985) . 

On the basis of this research, we can construct a simple model of the 
categories of factors likely to influence federal programs in general and 
Chapter 1 design decisions in particular, as shown In Figure II-l. 

By searching for explanations within such a framework, we are able to 
Identify multiple factors that influence the decisionmaking process and the 
particular design choices or changes in question. Some factors emerge from 
our analyses as driving forces for change or stability in a particular 
feature of program design; others act more as facilitating or inhibiting 
conditions. Because they have very different policy implications, we will 
try to distinguish local, state, and federal explanations as much as 
possible . 



Federal Policy Influences 

As a source of influence on design choices and the decisionmaking 
process, federal policy has particular importance in this study and to the 
OERl investigation as a whole. We note here the conceptual significance of 
federal policy In our study and the range of policy Influences we have 
considered. Relevant Title I and Chapter 1 provisions are referred to 
throughout the analysis, where appropriate (an itemized list of these 
provisions, noting changes since ECIA, appears In Appendix B) , 
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Our underlying conception of federal policy is broad- -it includes noc 
only rsqulrementa (the law and its provisions, rules and regulations based 
on these, and nonregulatory guidance), but also funding, sanctions, tech- 
nical asslstanee, and the broad "algnals" embedded in policy and in policy 
change. Other federal prograins or policies that serve special -needs 
students and that may affect local Chapter 1 decisions are also included. 

Because they will be the focus of discussion during reauthorization of 
the current law, we pay particular attention to the provisions of the law 
(95 Stat. 464) , as interpreted in federal regulations (FR: 52340, vol. 47, 
no. 224, 1982) or nonregulatory guidance (ED, June 1983), and as restated in 
Chapter 1 technieal amenctaents (97 Stat, 1413), These provisions are 
obviously an Important potential Influence on deelsionmaktng and program 
design, (They may be Interpreted in other ways at the federal level=-for 
example, by the courts,) However, we note that the corresponding law, regu- 
lations , and technieal amendments from before Chapter 1 are also a potential 
influence. These requirements can be as strong as current provisions in 
three ways: (1) by providing the basis for current nonregulatory guidance, 
(2) by affecting decisions made prior to Chapter 1, and (3) by setting 
precedents that have been adhered to since. Although the actual choice of 
design is a local matter, the federal regulatory framework may affect many 
aspects of the Chapter 1 program design and declsiomsaking process. 
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FEDERAL/ 
NATIONAL 

CONTtXT 



FEDERAL CHAPTER 1 
POLICY 




STATE 
CONTiXT 



STATi 
IMPLIMINTATION 
OP FEDiRAL 
FOLiCy 



LOCAL 
CONTEXT 




1. CURRENT 
DESIGN 

2. CHANGES 
IN DiSiGN 



FIGURE IU1 SOURCES OF EXPLANATION FOR DECISIONMAKING PROCESSES 
AND PROGRAM DESIGNS 
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PART TWO: PATTERNS OF PROGRAM DESIGN 
AND DECIGIONHAKING 



Tha first sat of findings dascribe tha daalgn of Chapter 1 programs in 
our saaapla districts and analyze tha processes by which loeal staff make 
decisions about thair programs: 

Chaptar 1 Instructional Designs in Local Context (Saction III) 
The Dacisionmaking Process (Saction IV) . 

Wa concentrate in this part on findings that give tha reader a dascrlp- 
tive ovarviaw of tha phenomena under study, l^ter saetiona will examine the 
evidenca related to particular design features or axplanatory factors. Ttius 
in Saction III, we profile the Chapter 1 program in sevaral sampla districts 
chosen to reflect a range of settings and designs, to familiarise tha raader 
with the program dasigns as a whole. Similarly, in Saction IV, we concen- 
trata on the ganaral features of the decisloTuiaking procass, rather than its 
variation by particular faaturas of tha daslgn. 
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Ill CHAPTER 1 INSTRUCTICNAL DESIGNS IN DISTRICT 
AND SCHOOL SETTINGS 



In this asction we deecrlbe the range of current Chapter 1 program 
designs in both diatriet and aehool settings. We ancomplish this by pro- 
filing partieular programs that eKemplify distincc design eonf Igurationa in 
eontrastlng types of settings. The exmplea will help the reader to 
visualize the Chapter 1 program design as a wholes as a prelude to the 
analyaia of particular design choices and associated changes that appears 
later in the report . 

Program^ Configurations in District Conte..c 

Although there are numerous variations in the way local diatrieta design 
their Chapter 1 progrMQS, one can suggest the range of variation by das- 
crlblng partieular programs that fall at dlatlnet points along that range* 
Wa have ehosen four diatrieta that differ by slzej region, and program dealgn 
to represent that range* A brief deacrlptlon of the key features of program 
and aetting follows for each site. To keep the profiles brief , we do not 
deacrlbe all aspects of the aetting and program design, but rather 
concentrate on the following elements : 

Salient character of the setting and Its Chapter 1 prog.Tam. 

Basic features of the current program dealgn (grade-level focus, 
delivery models, staffing arrangements). 

Chapter 1 curriculum and approach (subject matter, skill emphasis, 
use of the computer) . 

Arrangements for serving nonpublic school students. 
Recent changes in Chapter 1 program design* 

We confine ourselves. In this section, to descriptloti. Subsequent sec- 
tions pursue explanationa for the present designs or recent changes. 
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chapter 1 Pro^ranis In Smaller Districts 



In the smallest districts in our sample- - those with student enrollments 
less than 10,000- -the Chapter 1 program reflects very closely the philo- 
Sophies p positions , and character of a few individuals- -t3rpicallyp the 
Chapter 1 director and the teachers or aides who work directly with students. 
The Instructional dasign of the program is usually straightforward and simple 
and is less likely to vary significantly from school to school. The program 
inevitably reflects the salient characteristics of — t S context: a small, 
often rural p community, In which most members kno^ ^ ^ other personally; a 
relatively low budget for Chapter 1 services, var%-liig somewhat with the pro- 
portion of students from low- income families; the small number of actoro in 
progrM decisionmaking; the relative isolation from the outside world, if for 
no other reason than the small size of the program staff. 

We present below a profile of the program in one such district. 



District Profile A: Mill Town^ 



In this district of fewer than 2,000 students, located In a rural 
working-class community, the Chapter 1 program has become a central 
feature of the district's remedial offerings. The changes in the 
program over the last 10 years have been relatively minor, reflecting 
stability in leadership at the program, district, and state level. 

District student pop ulation . The population served by the Mill Town 
district as a whole is largely white, with a small percentage of 
Hispanic students and a few black students . Although the local economy 
has not been prospering in recent years (several factories have closed) , 
the proportion of the student population from families below the poverty 
line remains relatlvaly small. This fact facilitates Integrating 
Chapter 1 services Into the instructional program at all levels . 

Basic feature s of Chapter 1 desi^ . Chapter 1 provides remedial reading 
classes for students in kindergarten through grade 10. At all levels 
Chapter 1 staff operate on the same basic delivery models students are 
pulled out from their regular academic program (typically out of home- 
room, social studies, and science periods) for reading instruction In 
periods corresponding to the normal class periods in the school. 



Names of the districts in these profiles are fictitious. 
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Chapter 1 instruction is delivered by teachers with certification in 
remedial raadlng; there are six such teachers, who collectively serve 
approximately 250 students. The program makes no use of aides Stu- 
dents recalve Chapter 1 Instruction in small groups of 3 to 12 students. 

Curriculum and ap proach. The program's skill emphasis shifts somewhat 
across grade levels. In the kindergarten, the program emphasizes 
reading readiness" skills, following a curriculuni that is fairly 
Independent of the regular program. In elementary grades, the proEram 
concentrates on basic reading skills, but with some attempt to provide a 
supportive service to the regular classroom Instruction, by helping 
students with classroom assignments. At the secondary level the 
proportion of time spent helping students master their writing reading 
science, or social studies homework increases, although there Is still 
an effort to provide students with parallel material that addresses 
particular remedial needs more directly than the regular English 
courses. There is little explicit attention to highar-ordar skills at 
any level . 

Arrangements for sar vlnB nonmiM lc students . The ona parochial school 
In town sends half a dozen studants by bus to the district for instruc- 
tion (twice that number ware formerly served when Chapter 1 staff went 
to the parochial school to provide Instruction prior to the recent 
Supreme Court ruling that invalidated this practice).* 

Recent Changes in program desif n. Although there have been relatively 
few changes in the overall shape or thrust of the program in the last 5 
years several changes are apparent: with some prodding from the state 
the district eliminated "tutor" positions in favor of a Chapter 1 staff' 
that was composed of certificated teachers only- computers were Intro- 
duced Into the curriculum, although in a minor role (little software was 
available or has since been bought for the program's DEC Rainbows; soma 
teachers, however, make extensive use of Apple computers purchased for 
other purposes) • remedial reading and mathematics services were extended 
from the middle school Into the high school; remedial mathematics 
services were subsequently dropped. 



Chapter 1 Programs In T^r^ e r Districts 

The arrangement of Chapter 1 programs in districts with enrollments of 
10,000 or more becomes more complex In several respects: first and most 
simply, there are many more schools eligible for services, except in the 
districts with relatively few poor students. Second, the diversity of needs 



See Section XI for a more extensive discussion of the Supreme Court ruling 
and its ramifications for Chapter 1 program designs. ^ 
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Is often greater, prompting a more varied program design. Thirds the size of 
the program and of the dlatrlct In which It is housed encouragea more formal- 
ized procedures for making decisions about program design. 

These larger districts are found in a variety of settings, including 
larger rural counties , more substantial suburbs , and small to moderate=size 
cities. (Districts in the largest metropolitan areas have even larger and 
more complex Chapter 1 programs, which we describe later in this section,) 
We included districts of each type in our sample. Two of these districts 
Illustrate some of the diversity in progrra designs that we encountered. We 
have chosen two, profiled below, that represent different points on a con- 
tinuum ranging from those in which the Chapter 1 program is centrally con= 
trolled by district staff, allowing little variation among schools in the way 
Chapter 1 services are provided, to those that grant school -level staff con- 
siderable autonomy in the way that services are arranged and offered. First, 
we present a profile of a district with a more centrally controlled Chapter 1 
program. 



District Prof tie B: Central Cltv 

By contrast with Mill Town, this district presents a story of change in 
the design cf Chapter 1, The changes stem in part from turnover in 
district and program leadership and have been Influenced by the active 
environment in which the district finds itself. The district is located 
within the capital city of a state that has taken forceful measures to 
reform the quality of the Instructional programs in districts statewide. 
The proximity to a university with an interest in educational improve- 
ment has provided further support for changes that influence both the 
regular and compensatory education progrMS , 

District^^tudent population . Of the nearly 24,000 students in this 
district, between 10% and 15% are eligible for Chapter 1 services, a 
relatively low proportion by comparison with other urban areas of a 
comparable si^e and economy (a declining industrial base) . A small 
percentage (approximately 10%) of these have limited proficiency in 
English, Many more are black- -one-fifth of the district's students are 
of minority background; the district has been carrying out a desegrega- 
tion plan over a nimber of years . 

Bagic_feat:ur_es Qf_Chapt^r 1 design . Chapter 1 services are provided in 
reading and mathematics to schools serving kindergarten through 5th 
grade. In the lower elementary grades, students are taught in one -on* 
one tutorial situations (outside the regular classroom) by aides under 
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th© supervision of certificated Chapter 1 tesnhers . In the upper ele- 
mentairy grades, students reeelve theli^ compensi. tory instruction in small 
groups. Students are pulled out of their regul&r programs for 40 
minutes daily to participate in either the tutorials or small group 
classes, 

Curr ieul uin and approach . The Chapter 1 curriculum is built around 
several basal reading series used in the regular classroom; upper 
elemental students participate in a structured program based on the 
principle of maximizing students* instructional time on task. "Basic" 
skills are emphasized, although a recent effort has been made to intro- 
duce teachers to the concepts and techniques impllad by instruction 
aimed at higher»ordar thirling skills (this new focus has yet to filter 
down to classroom Instruction in any significant way) . Computers do not 
have much role in Chapter 1 instruction, or in the regular program^ in a 
few schools, however, Chapter 1 teachers have opted to use computer- 
based curricula such as IBM's Writing- to -Read Program. 

Arran|£e mants for serving nonp ublic school students . As in Mill Town, 
students from some of the nonpublic schools in the community are bused 
to the district's schools to receive Chapter 1 instruction: other 
nonpublic schools choose not to have their students participate. 

Recent changes in program desi] gn. The biggest changes in the Central 
City Chapter 1 program have come as a result of a shift in program (and 
district) leadership, which has sought to impose a more centralized 
control over the program and to standardize it across schools. In the 
past, Chapter 1 had supported aides In the regular classroom, but these 
had been performing various tasks unrelated to instruction and were 
perceived to be Ineffective by the new leadership. Consequently, the 
program was shifted from an ln»class delivery model to pullout arrange- 
ments; teachers with specialised training were hired to oversee the 
aides' work* new, structured curricula were put in place that guided the 
aides' and teachers' efforts in a coordinated way. 

Not all districts try to exert such control over the design of the 
Chapter 1 prograni. Another urban district in our sample illustrates a more 
decentralized approach and Its r^ificatlons for Chapter 1 design. 



District Profile C- Valley City 

The decentralized relationship of district office to schools (and 
Chapter 1 program director to school- level program staff) sets the stage 
in Valley City for a diverse Chapter 1 program, designed at the school 
level to meet individual schools' needs. The pattern of changes in the 
program thus corresponds most directly to the particular circumstances 
of each school and the preferences of its staff, particularly the 
principal, Aceordingly, there have been major changes in the design of 
services in some schools, and relatlyely little change in others. Also, 
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the district ifeceivas funds from many apaoial needs programs , several 
funded at the stats level, and uses all of these in combination at the 
school level to provide services to Chapter 1 (and other) students. 

District student population . The student population served by Chapter 1 
in Valley City is larger, poorer, and more diverse than its counterpart 
in the Central City School District. Of the approximately 50,000 stu- 
dents in the district, nearly a third come from homes below the poverty 
line. An even greater percentage have limited English proficiency 
because substantial n\ambers of Hispanic students and others from several 
Southeast Asian refugee groups are present. More than half of the dis- 
trict's students are from minority backgrounds. These facts, combined 
with the sudden nature of the changes in student population , have 
created a significant ehallenge for the schools and for the design of 
Chapter 1 services: schools have become eligible for Chapter 1 services 
almost overnight; new remedial curricula have had to be developed for 
the new students; adjustments in the district's desegregation plans have 
been made . 

Basic features of Chanter 1 desi^ . There is great variability in 
Chapter 1 designs across schools, due to the diversity of needs the 
schools face and the fact that principals are granted the final say-so 
over the arrangements for services in their schools (the district's 
Chapter 1 director has little direct authority in these design deci- 
sions, other than to indicata what will or won't meet compliance con- 
cerns). Consequently, some schools focus funds on the lower grades; 
others on all grades. Some use ln=class models, others serve students 
exclusively through pullout arrangements* Some support only aides, 
while others favor certificated personnel. Chapter 1 funds are used in 
the full range of eligible schools in the district, from kindergarten 
through grade 12. 

Currlcu ltiro and approach . By the same token, Chapter 1 curricula and 
delivery approaches are extremely varied. Schools may choose to follow 
district-approved remedial curricula or pursue their own course of 
instruction (with the district's approval, which has always been 
granted). More often than not, instruction at the elementary level 
combines reinforcement of basic reading and mathematics skills (with 
aides as the instructors) with some work with specialists In language 
and reading. In the middle schools, computer-managed drill and practice 
in Chapter 1 laboratories is especially popular. High school Chapter 1 
students are taught in either In- class or pullout arrangements that 
concentrate on remediating basic skill deficiencies, rather than pre- 
paring students for the state's graduation testa. Little attention is 
given at any level to Instruction In higher -order thinking skills of any 
kind. 

Arrangements for serving oonpublJLc_^chQQl students . For nearly a 
decade, no students from nonpublic schools have participated in 
Chapter 1, Although there are a number of nonpublic schools, each for 
Its otm reasons has shown little interest in being part of the program 
(e.g., the numerous Fundamentalist Christian schools in the area have an 
aversion to taking part In any program supported or influenced by the 
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federal government); the district, on its part, has not made a eoneerted 
effort to attract these schools. 



Recent changes in program destj^ . Alterations In the design of the 
Chapter 1 services tend to be school -specific in Valley City. With a 
few exceptions, there are no clear dlstrictwide change patterns . In one 
of the high schools, for example, Chapter 1 services were shifted from 
an aide "dominated model to a laboratory setup: the other high school , 
which had been using a laboratory arrangement for several years, made 
the opposite switch. In each case, the change was fairly substantial 
and, in the view of school staff, a sensible response to the perceived 
weaknesses of current remedial services. Some more general patterns of 
changp appear to have taken place, however, mostly as a result of the 
diffusion of an apparently good idea among schools- -for example, the 
adoption of a computer-managed Individually oriented laboratory program 
for middle school Chapter 1 students. This approach was introduced in 
one school by a new principal assigned to the school to "clean it up." 
Other schools subsequently picked up on the idea, after it had 
demonstrated its success in the original school/ 



Chapter 1 Programs In Very Lar^e Urban Districts 

Because the largest urban districts have unique characteristics and 
because they house so many of the nation's poor students, we describe the 
program configurations for such districts separately. In this kind of 
setting. Chapter 1 programs are by necessity somewhat decentralized, in two 
senses: subdlstrlct units may operate separate components of the program, 
each with a different design, or schools may choose their design from a menu 
of options provided by the district, or both. The complexity of the program 
in these settings is great, given the large number of staff members involved 
and the size of the budget. 

We Included three such districts in our sample* a profile of one of 
these appears below, which Illustrates the nature of Chapter 1 program design 
in such a setting. 



Distric t Profile D: Factory County 

This district of nearly 100,000 students operates a multicomponent 
Chapter 1 progrM serving all levels of the school system. The district 
comprises a moderate-size industrial city and the surrounding county. 
The district is now emerging from a period of turbulence associated with 
the Introduction of a countywide desegregation plan. Stable leadership 
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and renawed attention to the quality of education by the state have 
provided a more stable environment for the Chapter 1 program. Even in 
the most difficult times, however, the Chapter 1 program has maintained 
a strong and constant presence In the schools (the federal government 
has recently cited several of the program's components as exemplary). 

District student population. The district serves a poor and highly 
mobile population, with significant concentrations of minority students. 
ApproKimately a third of the district's student body are black; nearly 
the same proportion come from families below the poverty line. The 
dssegregatiort plan that has been in place for more than a decade in- 
volves extensive busing and continual adjustments in school attendance 
areas and student assignments to schools. Unlike Valley City, Factory 
County does not have great linguistic or ethnic diversity among its 
students, 

Basic features of Chanter 1 design . Delivery models and staffing in 
Factory City's Chapter 1 program vary by program components, which are 
defined by educational levels and subject matter (at the elementary 
level, for example, there are four components: an individualized 
reading lab taught by teachers and aides, a one -on- one reading tutorial 
progrm taught by paraprof essionals , and corresponding lab and tutorial 
arrangements for teaching mathematics). Each school selects the program 
model for its students; the content and format of the program are 
largely determined by the district Chapter 1 office. 

Curriculum and approach. The curricula in each component combine 
individuallEed instruction in basic skills with an emphasis on what the 
district terms "thinking" skills (the latter emphasis is most pronounced 
in the middle and high school grades) , The curricula in all 
components --in some instances co^ercially published materials, In other 
cases materials developed locally or by a nearby university— are highly 
structured, which facilitates their use by paraprofesslonals and helps 
to maintain district control over what Is taught in Chapter 1. Com- 
puters have played a prominent role In high school and middle school 
reading components for several years, both as a motivational tool and as 
a tool for practicing writing and language arts skills. 

Arrangements for seF^ln ^ nonp ub lic school students . By contrast with 
the preceding three districts and with all other districts In our 
sample, the Factory County district continues to provide Chapter 1 
reading and math Instruction In the eligible nonpublic schools, most of 
which are Catholic. Although this practice runs counter to the current 
Supreme Court resolution (discussed in Section XI), it is justified by 
district staff because it conforms to the ruling of a local federal 
court on a previous suit brought by the nonpublic schools. The district 
is awaiting the outcome of other legal action regarding the implications 
of the Supreme Court ruling before It takes any further steps. 

Recant changes tn prog ram desit^ . There have been relatively few 
changes in the program's design over the past 5 years. Chapter 1 
remedial mathematics in middle schools is new; there is more extensive 
use of computers in Chapter 1 at several levels. Otherwise, the program 
has remained as Is. The stability of the progrm derives from various 
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factors, among them the comprehensiveness of the design: the proaram 
offers options at all levels that peralt school staff to imp lamenS what- 
ever they wish. Lacking the sudden fluctuations in student population 
that occur In districts like Valley City (other than the annual reassign- 
nent of students for desegregation purposes), the district has little 
motivation to alter its approach in significant ways. 



Variation In fThA pter 1 Daslgn at the School Level 

As the preceding profiles have suggested, the d^-.slgn of Chapter 1 
services at the school level varies considerably as a result of the dis- 
trict's design choices, school-level decisions . and the prograimnatlc adjust- 
fflents made as district or school decisions are put into practice. The pre- 
ceding profiles have already allowed the reader to Infer the variety of ways 
Chapter 1 services are arranged In a given school- -for example, in one school 
a computer-managed laboratory arrangement for drill and practice in basic 
skills, in another a one-on-one tutorial organized around the school's basal 
reading series. We note below several aspects of the variation In school- 
level design that we have not yet made explicit. 

First, schools vary significantly in terms of the concentration of stu- 
dents who are eligible for the program or for ether specialized services. At 
one extreme, a part = time Chapter 1 Instructor may work with 15 to 20 students 
out of an elementary school of 300 or more. At che other, the great majority 
of students In the school are eligible ■ in such situations. Chapter 1 is 
likely to become a presence throughout the school program, for example, 
through the assignment of Chapter 1 aides to all classrooms or for extensive 
pullout arrangements serving most of the school's student body. In a few 
specialized oases, arrangements are made for the whole school's instructional 
program to be modified so as to serve compensatory education goals more effee= 
tlvely, as in the case of "schoolwide projects" in operation in two of our 
sample districts (see Section XII for an extended discussion of schoolwide 
projects), or the "replacement" models employed by several other districts 
(see Section VI). Whether or not specialized arrangements are made. th« fact 
of a high concentration of eligible students drives district or school decl- 
sionmakers toward a different set of design considerations than those In 
schools with fewer Chapter 1 students. Logistical factors, for example, such 
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as the availability of space for pullout instruction, becoms a major concern 
in the program daslgn equation for high* concentration schools. 

Second p the ralationshlp between Chapter 1 services and the regular 
Instructional program varies greatly across schools « In some cases, as a 
joint result of district encouragement, school leadership, and the chemistry 
of the staff, among other factors, Chapter 1 services are closely integrated 
with the regular instructional program of the school. In other schools, the 
relationship is more distant because of a variety of forces, including 
Intrastaff friction and the way the Chapter 1 program is structured (see 
Section XIII for a more extended discussion of connections between Chapter 1 
and other instructional programs) , 
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IV THE DECISIONMAKING PROCESS 



Before sKaBalning p «ticular dasign choices, wa dascriba the proeeeses 
disttlcausa in making decisions about Ghaptar 1 program design. We first 
desctibe the contaHC for^^ the procass: the avants and interactions that 
compriss the decisiaTUBa^ing procass in a district. We than examine how 
Chapter 1 disign deelsl^ns are made, first with raspect to participation 
patterns, siGond with r«gard to what districts do to implament federally 
prascrlbid steps in dee^sionmaking. Next, wa examine the degree of formality 
in the dSQisionmakliig process. Finally, we note variations in the decision- 
making pxoESisas across dasign features and levels. Our analyiai address the 
f ollowini questions i 

, How is the procsns of decisionmaking within the Chapter 1 program 
rektad to, and eonditloned by, the larger context of diciiiorimaking 
In the district <©r school) as a whole? 

, Who participates in program design daclsions and who is axeluded? Why 
are these peoplte partirjipatlng in this way? 

. How do distrl'4€te Implement federally prescribed steps in the decision- 
naklng procaa^-- Msds assessment, consultation with parents and 
teachers, and aV— mluation? Wiat explains the roles these activities 
play in daei^lan^iimking? 

. What form doea t^e dacisioranaking process take? How formal and specl- 
fiid is it? Wha ^ explains the format and formality of the procass? 

. Mow much domg th*« decisionmaking process vary with the type of dasign 
feature undair commslderation? 

. How do the decta^onmaklng processes at school and district levels 
differ? How are thay connected? 



The Content for the neelM lonmaklnig Process 

The process of making Chsptsr 1 design decisions takes place at the dis- 
trlct and sehool level in the context of daclsionmaking about the regular 
itistructttonal program or other special needs programs. Under certain 
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condltl^iis, the larger dselsloraaaklng processes subsume or strongly influence 
the process by whieh Chapter 1 decisions are made, even though in almost all 
the dis&rietiwe visited^ the Chapter 1 program is structurally separate from 
the Qor^ instructional pi^ogram. Three aspeets of the larger context are espe- 
cially ELmportant for undfc^atanding Chapter 1 deGisionmaklngi (1) the pre- 
vailitig style of deelsloi^maklng in the district, (2) the distribution of 
decisl0Qmaklti| authority Tsatwean district and schools, and (3) idioiyncratic 
events □^u.tstdi the progra^n. 

In most of the sites we visited, an identifiable style or pattern of 
declslott^Maklng prevails iiatrictwlde and leaves its stamp on the process 
withlti t^^a Chapter 1 prag^^am. In some cases, for example, district decision- 
ffiakera f^^vof careful rese,«^eh on, and Justification for, programmatic changes. 
In other easeSj the distriet's decisionmaking process is eharacter? d by 
formal p.-articipatory eonsmiltation through task forces and itanding coraraittees. 
In sttll otheri, the chariamatlc influence of particular indtvlduali sets the 
tone tot decisionmaking a-w^atits. These are only a few eKamplea of the ways 
that the district's deeisionmaklng style manifests Itself, In each ease, a 
iharad u^ider standing among participants defines who should be Involved, how 
elaborat^^ the process should be, how information should be usad, or whose 
viewg sh^^uld bi glvan the moat weight. 

^i^S^ricti also vary tm the degree of autonomy granted to school-level 
deciglon^akeri-especlall^p^ the school principal^ =ln matters of instruGtlonal 
dasign. In mom districts , curricula are centrally defined and materials 
salectad by district -levaL staff; In other cases, school staff are given more 
Isaway la. curricular dacl&ions. In more extreme cases --for example, in 
sltuatlor^a whsre ''school-^^aed management" Is emphasised- -ichool perionnel 
have ef fsetlve eontrol ov^i- hiring, budgeting, and many othar aspecti of 
school l^fe afficting the instructional program. Although Chapter 1 is not 
formally part of the raguL^ir Instructional program, It cannot help being 
affected by thi way declsL unmaking authority Is distributed. Two extreme 
examples illustrate the po int: 
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. The new superintendent of a small rural district, who came to town 
"with gims blaglng," took charge of the Chapter 1 program for all 
practical purposss, even though he retained a formor principal as the 
nominal head of the program. The superintendent's decisions about the 
program became part of his process of revitalizing the district as a 
whole , 

By an unusual arrangement in one large urban district (see profile of 
the Vall.y City district in Section 111), direct authority over school 
Chapter 1 staff is given to the line Instructional hierarchy- the 
director of s^ate and federal programs acts In a staff capacity to the 
regular chain of command and thereby exercises no direct control over 
instructional program design. Rather, he advises on matters of 
compliance and oversees budget allocation or other administrative 
natters, while school-level staff- -typically the principals- - take the 
lead on decisions about instructional design. 

The process of decisionmaking in Chapter 1 is not always controlled by 
surrounding authority patterns as completely as these examples imply. In 
most typoa of districts we visited, program decisionmakers preserved soma 
distance from the larger context. We even encountered examples where the 
locus of decision within the program was opposite to the prevailing district 
pattern. In one site, for example. In which schools have great discretion in 
most matters of instructional design, the district Chapter 1 director main- 
ealned control over design decisions by dint of her forceful manner and 
respect anong school staff developed over a long period of time. In fact, 
•xtreme examples of centralized or decentralized decisionmaking patterns can 
result in formal decisions about Chapter 1 Instructional design occurring 
oiAtside the program, either in the central office or In the schools. 

Idiosyncratic events that occur Indapendently of the federal program 
oeeaslonally have significant effects on the Chapter 1 decisionmaking pro- 
cess. Special conditions that imply major alterations to the overall instruc- 
tional program of a district (e.g., the Implementation of desegregation 
plans) can subsume or even preempt the Chapter 1 decisionmaking process. In 
effect moving it to the superintendent's cabinet, a desegregation planning 
eoBBmlttee, or a special task force. For example : 

. In one very large Southern district, a lawsuit was filed alleging 

dlsortmlnation on the basis of national origin. The resulting consent 
decree Initially required busing. Subsequent Judicial action sped- 
fled that the district would cease the unsuccessful busing activities 
and create a number of special -emphasis schools with che highest 
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number of low=achiavifig students. This consent decree explicitly 
stated that federal funds would be removed from these schools. 

Upper- eehalon decisionmakers outside the program were much more heavily 
involved in this decision than anyone else; school staffs typically involved 
in an interactive deeiaionmaking process, were rarely consulted. 

Patterns of Participation 

The distribution of responsibilities within the district sets the stage 
for eKaminlng patterns of participation in Chapter 1 decisionmaking. As one 
moves along the continuum from centralized to decentralized deolsionmaklng 
arrangements, an Inaraasingly large and diverse array of individuals take part 
in the decisioraiaklng process. 

Chapter 1 program design decisions are made by some combination of 
district- level administrators , school = level atainlstrators , teachers, and 
community members. In centralized districts, an individual (e,g,, superin- 
tendent. Chapter 1 director^) or small group of district administrators or 
staff (e.g., a superintendent's cabinet. Chapter 1 program staff) is primarily 
responsible for making most Important decisions. Other district- or school- 
level staff may have considerable input on certain programmatic decisions, but 
they do not typically have decisionmaking power. Principals tend to become 
Involved only if there are Implications for school scheduling, facility use, 
etc. For instance » In such a district, the decision to Incorporate computers 
into Chapter 1 might Involve a teacher from the high school because of 
particular high- technology expertise. In the following example, the 
superintendent and administrators were the key players In decisionmaking: 



Note: Throughout this report, "Chapter 1 director" refers to the Individual 
who runs the Chapter 1 program. In fact, the Chapter 1 director may be the 
manager of state and federal programs (whose office may also have titular 
Chapter 1 staff) , In districts where a titular "coordinator of Chapter 1" 
working under the manager of state and federal programs exists whose func- 
tion is more clerical or like an administrative assistant, we refer to the 
higher-level position as the director of Chapter 1, If the superintendent 
runs the program, s/he is still referred to as the superintendent. 
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In a vairy large district In the Southeast, the superintandent * s 
cabinet looks at the Chapter 1 plan each year and discusses change 
where appropriate. For every decision that is considered, a com- 
mittee is appointed. But the Chapter 1 coordinator describes the 
decisionmaking process by suggesting that: "They [committee members] 
find a way to do what he [the superintendent] wants to do." 

In other centralized districts within our sample, the Chapter 1 director 
(and staff) exercised control over program decisions In an analogous way. At 
the other eKtreme, where some or all of the decisionmaking power resides with 
school=level administrators or teachers, the principal is typically the key 
decisionmaker, as the following example shows: 

The principal of one middle school, brought In by the district to 
"clean up" a situation of low morale and poor student performance, 
noted a lack of continuity in the existing compensatory program. 
Aides were assigned to classrooms with little coordination or direc- 
tion. The principal decided to bring in a computer-based program 
that had been successful In another school. He laid off two -thirds 
of his aides, hired two certificated specialists , trained the staff, 
purchased the computers, and implemented the program. The district 
Office of Curriculum and Instruction staff had to sign off on the 
plans, but this approval was primarily a formality. 

In districts that fall at some midpoint along the continuum of central- 
ized to decentralized decisionmaking arrangements, a broader and more varied 
cast of characters is t3rpically involved in program design decisions. For 
example, one vmry large district we visited follows what might be described 
as a "menu-driven approach" to decisioimiaking, 

- — ^^^pired partly by effective schools research, district administra- 
"O; J decided that Increased school- level autonomy is essential to the 
atfectiveness of instruction. District administrators determine the 
level of funds each school will receive, and provide technical assist- 
ance and evaluation data to schools on an Individualized basis. But 
principals must conduct building- level needs assessments and sus- 
tained gains evaluations, as well as address program design and imple- 
mentation issues, as they prepare a Chapter 1 plan from among the 
district -approved options. 

In this kind of district, a certain amount of school- level autonomy Is 
allowed within limitations established by the district atolnlstratlon. 
School -level variations can occur across the board, as in the example cited 
above, or in certain schools where innovative programs are in operation. 
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Besidas diatrlGt- and school" level administrators, other individuals can 
play a slgnifieant role in the Chapter 1 dsalaioniaaking process, although 
leas frequently in the districts within our sample. For example, some 
districts require any deeiaion involving the purchase of capital equipment 
(e.g., computer purchases) to be approved by the school board. Although this 
Is generally a pro forma procedure, school boards attend to these details 
occasionally. Parents are sometimes involved in the decisionmaking process, 
as well, but their role tends to be limited to ratifying decisions made by 
administrative staff. Teachers have surprisingly little role in the formal 
decisionmaking process, although they participate informally In the program 
design process in various ways (the participation of parents and teachers in 
the daclsionmaking process will be addressed in detail later In this 
section) ^ 



Federally Prescribed St eps in Decisionmaking: Needs Assessment, 
Consultation, and Evaluation 

The federal requirements for needs assessment, consultation, and evalua- 
tion establish a set of events that accompany, and can affect, the interac- 
tion of decisionmakers. Because federal law and regulations have concen- 
tratad on these aspects of the decisionmaking process (and because changes in 
law under ECIA alter these requirements somewhat) , we describe what districts 
do In response to these requirements in some detail. In our description, we 
consider the kinds of roles these activities do-=and don't- -play In program 
design decisionmaking. 



Needs Assessment 

Despite their enormous differences In setting and approach. Chapter 1 
programs in virtually all the districts we visited conducted formal assess- 
ments of needs both at the student level (as Input to student selection 
decisions) and at the programttatic level (In conjunction with program deci- 
sionmaking). This consistency Is attributable In part to the long-standing 
commitmant under Title I and Chapter 1 to documenting needs in a systematic 
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way. State Chapter 1 of fleas have tended to insist on yearly student assess- 
ments, and on formal programmatic needs assessments either yearly or on some 
perlodie basis every 2 or 3 years). 

To assess individual students* needs, annual testing is virtually 
universal In the Chapter 1 programs we visited. The results typically form 
the primary basis (or one major basis) for determining a student's eligi- 
bility and relative "need" for services. The role of programmatic needs 
assessments in decisionmaking is far less direct. The fact that programmatic 
needs assessments are performed Is not a guarantee that they are used- -at 
least not In a straightforward way. It was not unusual for the Chapter 1 
directors in our sample to make the following kinds of remarks: "[The effect 
of the needs assessment is] practically nothing, but I do it*" or "We go 
through the steps, but the budget dictates what we do." 

Programmatic needs assessments in the districts we visited typically 
take the form of elaborate surveys. At a minimum, the respondent pool 
Includes school staff (Chapter 1 teachers and administrators) , Other staff 
within the district may also be surveyed, such as teachers in the regular 
academic program or district- level instructional managers, as may parents or 
community members (one district of more than 21,000 students malls over 
13,000 survey forms to the community annually). In several instances, 
students are also asked to fill out questionnaires. These needs assessment 
surveys tend to address large Issues of respondent preference regarding 
program design (e.g,, opinions about the most important grade levels or 
subjects to include in Chapter 1), satisfaction with existing programs, unmet 
needs or concerns, and the like. In a few districts we visited, these 
surveys are administered yearly. More often, the Chapter 1 program mounts 
such a survey every few years . 

Our respondents were candid about the limited usefulness of such efforts 
in the earlier stages of decisionmaking- -as alternative courses of action are 
being formulated and a tentative direction for the program set. In only a 
few instances did we find the needs assassment process clearly Integrated 
5^1 th the ongoing review and reconsideration of program design: 
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In one district. Chapter 1 needs asaessmant is part of a yearly 
distrietwida process that gathers "a ton of data," ineluding test 
results , reliable attitude surveys, and program* specif ic evalua- 
tions. This information is consolidated and sifted by a committee 
©f evaluators, administrators, principals, and teachers, which does 
"free thinking and discussion of needs [based on the Information]" 
and generates a list of 30 or 40 needs. The committee then looks 
for resources to meet these needs, including Chapter 1, state com- 
pensatoi^ programs, and other kinds of resources. Action recommenda* 
tlons follow, which are forwarded to principals and program people 
for comment as well as to the district's top management. The recom- 
mendations are typically accepted. 

The conditions that contribute to the presence of this arrangement 
suggest why this kind of needs assessment process is less common in other 
districts. In this case, district leaders believe in systematic decision- 
making and have equipped the district with a strong evaluation and testing 
program to collect the data, A tradition of broad-based participatory 
decisionmaking has been formalized in a yearly process that participants now 
expect, Thm Chapter 1 progrM is integrated with the regular Instructional 
program to an unusual degree. And there exists a range of programmatic 
resources that can be orchestrated to respond to the needs the decision^ 
making group identifies. 



More conunonly among the districts in our sample, formal needs assess- 
ments have one of two roles In the declsloMaking process. First, and most 
typical, the results of the needs assessment are used to Justify decisions 
about program design made on other grounds. Simultaneously, the fact of the 
needs assessment process conveys a message to diverse constituencies that 
their "vote" has been registered. The Justification process could be elab- 
orate, as in the case of one district that conducts formal surveys, then 
submits these to a review team In the manner described above, but gives the 
review tem no mandate to develop action implications from its review of 
data. Or the process could involve hastily conducted surveys with poor 
response rates, the results of which are selectively referenced in the 
annual application to the state. In either case, the survey instrument may 
be designed to promote particular responses. We visited one district where 
the Chapter 1 director, a computer buff, added an Item about computers to 
this year's suinrey, and another where questions about the need for secondary 
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school services were dropjped after district decisionmakers chose Co 

ollmtnate these services. 

Second, needs assessments appear to play a role in "problam-sens ing": 
however crude they may be as a measurement of anything . the rasuXta o ^ needs 
assessment surveys may be a way of alerting program staff to unforesa-eti 
problems or to the extent of a concern about the program, with the tesult 
that some action may then be taken. Several examples Illustrate hav «:lils 
works ' 



In a Southwestern site, the findings of a community survey coeaducted 
at the state's request as part of a wide-ranging needs assessment 
process revealed that the district was eonmunlcatlng less effec- 
tively with parents than even its administrators had believed (oven 
though they were aware that communication had not been good) . Fol- 
lowing the survey, plans were made to institute a parent liai&ori 
position and Initiate new kinds of outreach to tham. 

The disaggregated reporting of student testing In another district 
revealed a pattern of poorer performance by minority students in the 
Chapter 1 program, which disturbed program officials and dlscir ±ct 
top leadership. Ultimately, ^ - 



taff development resouroas were 



redirected to address this need 

One must keep In mind that the needs assessment process is noc ch« 
only, or necessarily the most Important, way that program offloials ssmse 
the presence of a problem or weakness in the program. Al though dlfftotjlt 
for us to assess accurately. In most districts the Chapter 1 direetor's 
internalized sense of programmatic needs is the primary "information source" 
for Judgments about the appropriateness of program components. Directors 
form their impressions in many ways, especially the following: (1) through 
direct observation of district conditions or program operations, (2) 
listening to the views of superintendents and principals about what tti» 
district needs most, (3) by listening to the suggestions or coupUlnts of 
p. gram staff and other school-level staff, and (4) by assembling data of 
some kind about the conditions or other people's opinions about them. 
Information from all these sources, of course. Is run through the f Hct r of 
the director's beliefs about what Is good for disadvantaged students *rud how 
programs should operate , 
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Consul Nation w ith Parents and Taachere 

The dl-^eet contribution of parents to consideration of program dealgn 
changes waS negligible In all but a few eases in our sampla , Title I and 
Chapter 1 requirements in this area have contributed to the following range 
of sltuatioina. At one extreme, under cirGumstances that appear to be 
unusual, pasrant councils remain active and in some ways influantlal in the 
process of examining and considering changes. In one large Southiastern 
district, for example, parents are involved in every step of a decision- 
making process characterized by task forces (which Include parents) that 
consider pragram design changes and other matters related to the program. 
The dlstrlcte parent advisory council must also approve every talk force 
decision, the other extreme, parents are not now, nor have they svar 

been, Involi^^d in any meaningful advisory role. In a smaller Southwestern 
district, "js*«ent consultation" consists of a poorly attended aiinual meeting 
of parents convened to explain the year*s program; under Title I, the 
district waft cited for noncompliance with the stricter parent advisory 
requirements then in force. 

Between the extremes , parent councils of some kind have been retained 
under Ghapta^ 1 (typically at district level, less so at school level) , 
Periodic meanings of these groups advise" in only the loosest Bme; 
rather, the councils function as one way for the program staff to 
communicate sbout the program. Chapter 1 program officials continue to 
satisfy this reqalrement but expect it to contribute little to program 
design decisions. As one Chapter 1 director put it: 

"We do i^hat we have to do to be legal, but parent involvament doesn' t 
amount t^o much , " 

Another (the Chapter 1 director of the Mill Town district, profiled In 
Section III) expressed a conmion sentiment about the usefulness of parents iti 
design-relat&ci matters, when asked whether parents are a factor in 
decisiomaklrmg * 

"They not. They can«t be. When we had money, I asked them 

questloft^ like whether volunteers should get free lunches in the 
schools, [But with regard to bigger decisions] before I made the 

deelsiorL about pulling out of the middle school, they were informed." 
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Whether or not thay maintain a parent council, local Chapter 1 decision- 
makers are likely to tap parants' sentiments In several other ways. First, 
the fornal needs assessmants (dlseussad above) frequently ineluda a com- 
munity or parent survey. Second, school- level Chapter 1 staff try In 
various ways to nalntaln communication with parents. Including the active 
afforts CO solicit parent Involvement In the Instructional process discussed 
In Section X. Once again, these afforts do not determine program design 
decisions, but thay do provide decisionmakers with a sense of how parents 
react to the program and what they are dolng-.or can do-.to support it. 

Consultation with teachers, which has bean a federal requirement since 
1978, does not take place through any special, formal process In most of our 
sample districts. Teachers, for example, did participate as members of the 
task force noted above. Teachers also participate In whatever surveys a 
district may conduct as part of Its needs assessment. District decision- 
makers have occasion to learn about teachers' concerns in Inservice sessions 
and visits to schools, as well. The dBClslonmakers we Intervlewad commonly 
cited teachers' concerns or opinions as one ot the motivating forces for all 
sorts of program decisions. Thus, even In centralized districts, teachers 
may have significant Input on soma decisions. 

Individual Chapter 1 teachers exert a more subtle, informal Influence 
over program design decisionmaking by the way they Implement decisions from 
above. This was most clearly seen in the way teachers did or didn't put 
Into practice district decisions about computers In the Chapter 1 curriculum 
(e.g., some teachers simply ignored the machines; others made extensive use 
of them-. see Section VUl) or about higher-order thinking skills (e.g., some 
teachers rema.'.ned unclear about what this meant and carried on with basic- 
skills -as -usual; others encouraged their students to engage in critical- 
thinking exercises, even though no formal decision had been made to do so-- 
see Section IX) . 
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The role of avaluation in the Chapter 1 program decisionmaking oroeess 
paralisl«^ the pattern described for needs assessments. In praGttca, local 
staff do not draw sharp distinctions between the two. Testing, formmple, 
both asi^esses needs and documents program results. Process evaluationi are 
sifflUltan^BQUsly a way of appraising program implementation and identifying 
nsw progMfMmatlc needs . 

As ^i»ith needs assessments , the Insistence under Title 1 that local 
programB be evaluated through pre-/post- testing and (depending on ths atate) 
through ^process evaluations or monitoring as well, has established a itrong 
praGed^ii^s at the local level, which continues In one form or other undar 
Ghaptit H,. Among the distrlets In our sample , the changes in evaluitlon 
requlr^jn»nts brought about by ECIA have hardly been notleed, Dlstrleti 
stlU t#r^d to use the Title 1 avaluation models. Some distriats hava begun 
to aHMl^a the evidence of sustained gains In students over a period of more 
than 1 ytear, but relatively little attention is paid to the Information 
derlvad Srom this exercise, if it is even done. The enhanced emphasis In 
ECIA on fcAe use of evaluation results In program Improvement has had little 
affact the local level, although the state Chapter 1 office has In some 

emu tifa^ismltted this message in the form of specific requirements, The 
risponae one district to an emphasis on evaluation use Illustrates the 

point : 



le state requires the district »s application to Include a nafrative 
d^^scrlbing the way evaluation results have shaped this year ' i pro- 
g:^^am. The Chapter 1 director writes that narrative but Indicatad 
t^hat evaluation hasn't Influenced any real decisions, becausa the 
"^^ast results aren't that bad." 

The ^example typifies a view of evaluation held by many Chapter 1 pro- 
iraifl ditec=tors--namely, that it has relatively little to do with the dec 1- 
jionmaklfi^g process- -but at the same time, it points out the potential 
problem- i^nsing function of evaluation, analogous to that described for 
fields ai^^ssments. Had the testing results been "bad," the director might 
have tak^^ notice; in some states, the state Chapter 1 office would cer- 
tainly hA^^m done so. The test thus constitutes a rough thermometer of tha 
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health of the program, either In the district ma a whole or in individual 
schools. The Chapter 1 director In a Southwestern district explained: 

"The [testing] reports submitted to the state are not used vary much 
for program design. I lock for significant gains in aohievemant. If 
tost scores start to drop at a school, I talk to cha Chapter 1 taachor 
about the content of the program." 

However, there are exceptions to the lack of connection between evalua 
tton and deeisionmaklng. States, for example, are beginning to force 
testing programs on districts. These schoolwlde testing programs Identify 
weaknesses in instructional areas relative to other schools in the district 
larger community, or state. The publicity generated by those tests Is 
bringing enormous pressure on school and district administrators to change 
instructional content to improve weak programs. Chapter 1, the designated 
remedial Instruction program. Is naturally a resource that is considered 
when looking for options for remediation in weak Instructional areas. 
Several district and school administrators spoke directly of the impact of 
state tests on the focus of remedial programs. Including Chapter 1. 

Evaluation can take on a more proactive position as well. For example, 
in one medium- size district in the sample, the Chapter 1 staff relied 
heavily on the district evaluation group. They conducted pilot evaluations 
of all new programs and closoly monitored both process and outcome data. 
However, the state and federal program director's background is In evalua- 
tion. Therefore, this extensive use of evaluation feedback is undoubtedly 
an anomaly. 



Like needs assessments, the results of evaluations may also be used in 
Justifying program design decisions, but our evidence suggests that "justlfl 
cation" can mean more than simply "selling" a design decision to relevant 
audiences. The process of Justifying decisions also goes on among the 
people involved in the decision as the group develops confidence In the 
course of action It is planning or undertaking on a trial basis, as in the 
case of a large Southern urban district in which the decision to shift from 
a pullout design to an excess-cost/replaeement model was subsequently con- 
firmed by evaluation results demonstrating that students gained more in the 
latter delivery arrangement. In other Instances where program designs were 
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snaeted on a pilot test basis, evaluations could play an Important role in 
the review of the design ehange, both for proponents of the design change 
(who wished to gather Mmunition for expanding the effort) and for skeptics. 
A top administrator in a large urban district commented on the Chaptat 1 
program's experiment with higher-order thinking skills as follows* 

"The decision to start a [higher-order thinking skills] program came 
from the [school buildings] , Now I would like a complete evaluation of 
the program. I am concerned about higher -order thinking skills being 
taught In a vacuum* The problem with the program is that It seems like 
an addendum,... It's not Incorporated in the regular currlculTjBi. " 

We may conclude that, by themselves, the federal requirements fat eval- 
uation of the program do little more than assure that some evaluation is 
done and that the information that results is available for dectslonBiaking, 
should local staff choose to use it. As the eKamples above demonstrate, 
there are various ways that local staff have chosen to draw on this 
resource. Several factors In the environment of the local Chapter 1 program 
contribute to the likely use of evaluation in decisionmaking* 

Local staff with expertise in evaluation, 

L,arge stmm of the district, coupled with centralised control of the 
program. 

Increased attention to testing more generally. 

Controversial matters of program design that are the subject of much 
debate , 

The belief by top district leadership that systematic raseatch or 
evaluative information should play a role in decisions. 

Without federal or state regulations requiring the annual evaluatxori of 
Chapter 1 projects, less of this activity would take place in all hixt the 
most evaluation- conscious districts. Current regulations do not provide 
much detail or guidance when mandating that evaluations take place , Addi- 
tional specificity might affect the extent to which Chapter 1 evaluations 
are brought to bear on the project planning process. 
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The Formality off the Cha pter 1 Daclslonmaklng Proeess 



The interaction among participants in Chapter 1 deolalonmaking and the 
ssquence of steps they follow may be formal or Informal. The districts in 
our sample could be placed along another continuum from those in which most 
design decisions are made In a systematic, formalized way (e.g., with task 
Eorces, data gathering, presentation of recommendations ) to those in which 
the decisions are made informally (e.g., with corridor conversations among 
participants, or by unilateral action by the Chapter 1 director or others). 

The formality of the decislomnaking process depends, to a great extent, 
on the size and complexity of the district. Those districts In our sample 
with many bureaucratic levels tend to exhibit a more formal decisionmaking 
process. The opposite is true of smaller districts. Although an occasional 
small district will exhibit a formal decisionmaking style, our observations 
suggest that there are local forces that encourage small districts to do 
otherwise (e.g., the fact that there are few people involved, who all know 
each other personally and see each other regularly) . 

The formality of the process seems unrelated to the degree of central- 
ization or decentralization. Two contrasting examples of districts with 
enrollments greater than 25,000 illustrate the point. Both have a decision^ 
making structure that would be characterlzod as formal. In the first, a 
large district (Central City, profiled in Section III), district adminis- 
trators have standardized certain aspects of the instructional program, but 
principals are still allowed considerable flexibility In designing their 
regular curriculum as well as their Chapter 1 program. 

. Any curriculum- related decision has to pass before an Instructional 
review committee composed of 24 individuals :: . -ting equally the 

administration, teachers, parents, and sf v ; : . ,-cmmlttee 
approves all instructional changes. Thr CiMi- ;r ; ui^- ■ ilonmaklng 
process follows a similar pattern. Scl s^' l < -'r ■ : v ; n design 
alternatives have to pass before the dl -^ ti <;'; ft; -r x staff and 
other district committees if instructioi ; > ; v are proposed 

An assistant superintendent (occasionally chte ..^.srintandent) also 
has to sign off on changes. if general district funds are Involved 
then It is necessary to obtain the approval of the school board as 
well. 
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In a seoond large district, In which virtually all decisions regarding 
Chapter 1 program design are made in the central office, the process of 
niaking decisions is equally formal: 

A district-level committee is appointed for each decision to be 
made, Conmittee members usually include a district- level supervisor 
(e.g., the reading coordinator), other district-level staff (e.g., an 
assistant superlntendant) , the Chapter 1 coordinator, soma area 
office staff, some Chapter 1 consultants (who monitor daily opera- 
tions) , and occasionally a few teachers and a principal. This com' 
mlttee reviews all options and makes a formal recoramandation to the 
superintendent and his cabinet for their decision. 

In each of these instances, the absolute size of the district forces a 
certain level of bureaucratic and political complexity. This complexity in 
turn makes it necessary for decisions to procead through a series of steps so 
that all relevant interests are "represented" In the decision. 

By contrast, smaller districts in our sample have more flexibility in 
this regard- -once again, whether the decisions are made at the district or 
school level. One or a few district administrators can make most of the 
decisions related to Instruction and monitor the implementation in the 
schools* Although a small district may have formal procedures established, 
it is more likely that administrators In smaller districts are free to 
operate in a less formal decisionmaking process because the absolute number 
of factors to consider in making program decisions is much smaller than in 
larger districts* Two examples capture the dynamics of the process: 

In one rural district with enrollmant less than 1,000 students, a 
Chapter 1 kindergarten teacher became concerned about what to do with 
students who do not successfully complete kindergarten and are not 
ready for 1st grade* She approached the superintendent with her 
concerns* The superintendent had read about a transitional program 
in another district in the state and sent this teacher to investi- 
gate. She returned with a positive report that led to the develop- 
ment of a program geared directly to their needs , However , on 
several other occasions, the superintendent has implemented signifi- 
cant changes in the program without consulting others in the district 
(e.g*j elimination of middle school math)* 

No one seems to devote a great deal of attention to the Chapter 1 
program in a suburban district with enrollment of 3,000 students (an 
assistant superintendent and the Chapter 1 director who are respon- 
sible for the program have several other responsibilities) * Deci- 
sions seem to occur at the last minute without much thoughtful 
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praparatlon. The decisioninaklng process is so Informal that it was 
difficult for eantral staff to remamber how decisions were made. A 
common response to questions about how decisions took place was: "I 
ran upstairs and talked to [another administrator] and then we did 
it " 

Other factors besides district size contribute to the formality of the 
decisionmaking process In Chapter 1, In particular: 



The personal working style of the Chapter 1 director. 

. The specificity of state requirements for decisionmaking, planning, 
and evaluation (including state Interpretations of federal 
requirements) . 

The level of concern about compliance with state or federal 
requirements . 

The Importance placed on participatory or consensus -based decision- 
making in the district as a whole. 

Dlstrlctwide norms about the use of systematic information as a bas: 
or Justification for program decisions. 



Variation in Decisionmak ing Process by Design Feature 

So far, we have examined Chapter 1 decisionmaking processes with little 
reference to the particular features of the design about which decisions are 
being made. The next nine sections will examine choices about each feature 
of the design and the factors Influencing decisions about them, but we note 
here that the decisionmaking process may differ accordingly. In other words, 
the patterns of participation in decisionmaking, the role of federally pre- 
scribed procedures, and the formality of the process may vary, depending on 
the particular feature in question. 

The t3^e of design decision being considered affects who makes the 
decisions regardless of the factors mentioned earlier in this section. Even 
In decentralized districts, decisions regarding grade-level focus, schools to 
be served, student targeting, and occasionally staffing are likely to be 
influenced, if not determined, by district administrators. But decisions 
about delivery models and additions to the basic design are mora likely to 
involve input from the school level. Politically sensitive decisions are 
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almost certain to Involve upper-level district administrators. The dis- 
tricts' responses to the Suprema Court's ruling on aervleos for nonpublic 
school sr.udants (see Section XI) , v^-,rtually without exception, involved 
upper-level district staff regardless of the predominant docislonmaking 
pattern in place In the district. 

The federally prescribed steps in the Chapter 1 decisionmaking process 
have greater relavanca to some program design feature decisions than others. 
For example, decisions regarding grade-level focus, subject matter served, 
schools selected, etc., are all much more susceptible to influence from needs 
assessments, whereas decisions regarding delivery model or skill emphasis are 
much less likely to be influaneed in this way. 

Finally, the formality of the decisionmaking process can also vary by 
design feature. Although thera tends to be an overriding style of decision- 
making exhibited by district decisioninakers , some design decisions demand a 
more formal process than others. Staffing decisions. -particularly when the 
hiring or firing of staff is concerned- -and decisions regarding politically 
sensitive Issues such as relationships with private schools typically require 
a mora formal decisionmaking pattern. The daclsion to add a computer compo- 
nent to a Chapter 1 program may require a more formal decisionmaking pattern 
to be observed as well (e.g., the school board may need to approve capital 
purchases) . 



School- Versus Dlstrlet-Leyel Decisionmaking 

As the preceding discussion has made clear, the district- and school- 
level decisionmaking processes are closely linked. We have also indicated 
that the school- level process Is largely shaped by (1) the characteristic way 
of allocating authority over instructlonally related matters, (2) the degree 
of bureaucratic complexity within the district (a function of district size, 
primarily) , and (3) the particular design features involved, some of which 
are more typically made at the school level than others. There are, however, 
some Important differences between the processes at the two levels. We 
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summarize what has been said so far about this issue and elaborate on it 
somewhat . 

Program deeislonmaking at the district level tends to be more formal, 
more outwardly focused (e,g., on state-level program requirements or moni- 
toring) , and more concerned with noninstructional issues than the corre- 
sponding process at the school. Also, tt is typical for the district" level 
program staff to deal with program design issues more comprehensively, by 
considering the ramifications for all schools in the district, overall policy 
formulation or allocation of resources. At this levc i design solutions are 
often a resolution of a number of Interacting considerai ^ onm , some of which 
have little to do with ins true Lion. 

At the school level, the process is less formal, if it exists at all, 
and focused more inwardly = -that Is, on the solution of particular instruc- 
tional or coordinatlve issues confronting school staff, a particular grade, 
or a classroom. The cast of characters is typically restricted to the school 
principal or program coordinator (if such a person exists) and a few 
teachers. School=level staff participate in deslgiA- related decisionmaking to 
the extent they are permittad to by district policy and to the extent they 
are willing to take or push for an influential role in design-related issues. 
While district administrators are quick to describe the teachers and princi- 
pals as important parties to any significant design daclslon, our fleldwork 
suggests that school staff influence is more indirect and subtle than this 
charactarization Implies, if it is felt at all. 

Our data indicate three kinds of connections between the district- level 
and school-level decisionmaking processes. The district" level Chapter 1 
program manager (and this person's staff in largeiir districts) participate in 
school decisionmaking in one or more of the following ways: 

Complianca m onitor - -In the same manner as state-level program staff 
often assume a compliance orientation toward districts, district- 
level staff may adopt this stance toward the schools. The district 
coordinator or supervisor injects him/heriiielf into school -level 
decisions as a referee, indicating what kinds of design choices are 
out of bounds and in bounds. 
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' InBtyuetional leader ^ In other districts, the staff guide school- 
lav6l deelslona (or prompt them altogether) Coward a particular 
instructional philosophy or design approach, 

. Facilitator^ »Still other Chapter 1 programs adopt a supportive stance 
coward schools; here tha district- lavsi staff offer to help with 
decisions that are the schools' to make. 

Within the same district, schools vary in the degree to which they 
participate in program^ related design decisions, depending on the dynamism of 
the principal and key program staff and on the salience of the program within 
the school , 



Summary 

The findings regarding deeisloninaking in Chapter 1 suggest chat the 
process depends to a great extent on the characteristics of the district and 
to a lesser extent on the particular features about which decisions are being 
made. In general, we found that: 

(1) Local factors are the primary determinants of the way design 

decisions are made, especially two aspects of the larger local 
context of the program: 

. The prevailing dlstrictwlde "style" of declslomnaking In the 
regular educational program. 

p Local agreements on the balance of authority between district 
office and schools. 

Idios3mcratic factors with dlstrictwlde ramifications, such as the 
implementation of a desegregation order, can also subsume or 
strongly influence the way Chapter 1 decisions are made. 

Regarding participation In decisionmaking, we found that: 

(2) Key players In decisionmaking include the Chapter 1 director (who 
can be the manager of state and federal programs) and staff, some- 
times superintendents or top instructional administrators (in cen- 
tralized districts), and principals or sometimes school Chapter 1 
staff (typically in districts with decentralized arrangements), 

(3) The balance of district- versus school-based participants in 
Chapter 1 program design decisionmaking tends to reflect the degree 
of autonomy granted to schools. 
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Regarding the implamentatlon of federally prescribed procedures and their 
role in the decisionmaking proeesa, we found that: 

(4) Federally prescribed procedures for needs assessment, parent 
eonsultatlonp and evaluation do not greatly rationalize the process 
of program decisionmaking at the local level. The local factors 
summarized In (1) above are too powerful and variable to allow a 
linear, rational process of decisionmaking to occur, no matter what 
is required by higher levels of government. 

(5) Federally prescribed procedures do have subcle and indirect 
effeets, however, on the course of decisionmaking. 

Specifically, our analyses indicate the following regarding needs assessment: 

(6) Needs assessments to determine student eligibility for the program 
are universally done; formal programmatic needs assessments are 
commonly done, typically in the form of elaborate surveys, but have 
a far less direct effect on decisionmaking about program design, 
except in unusual circumstances where district decisionmakers place 
high value on data-based decisions. 

(7) Needs assessments (and systematic evaluations of program process or 
results) play one of two roles in decisionmaking: (a) Justifica- 
tion for decisions made on other grounds, and (b) "problem- 
sensing," that is, a way of alerting staff to unforeseen problems, 
needs, or poorly performing eomponents of the program. 

Our analyses point to the following findings regarding consultation with 
parents and teachers: 

(8) In circumstances that appear to be unusual, parents may be active 
in the consideration of design changes or ralated matters (e.g., 
where parent advisory councils have remained active and have sign- 
off authority). Across most types of conditions in our sample, 
parents are not consulted very actively and their input into design 
decisiorattaking is minimal, 

(9) Changes in EGIA have either contributed to a deemphasis on parent 
consultation or had little influence on ongoing consultation 
arrangements. Either way, the net impact of parents on design 
decisions tends to be small in most kinds of districts we visited. 



(10) 



Consultation with teachers does not take place through any special, 
formal process in most of our districts, although teachers respond 
to needs assessment surveys and occasionally sit on task forces or 
committees. Teachers may influence the decisionmaking process by 
(a) voicing concerns or opinions, which are a strong motivating 
force for district decisionmakers, and (b) implementing decisions 
in ways that effectively "remake" the original decision. 
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We found the following regarding evaluation and Its role in the decision- 
making process: 



(11) Changea in ECIA have had little effect on the implementation or 
role of evaluations: districts perform evaluations pretty much as 
thay did under Title I, and tend not to pay much attention to the 
results other than for deciaion Justification and problem- sensing 
(see finding 5 above) . 

(12) The primary effect of federal evaluation requirements is to make 
evaluative information available to decisloninakers , not to ensure 
its use. Certain local factors encourage district decisionmakers 
to use evaluation results, iti particular: staff expertise, 
district size, increased attention to testing, controversy In 
design^related matters, and district belief in the value of 
research and data-based decisionmaking. 

Regarding the formality of the decisionmaking process, we found that: 



(13) Chapter 1 declsioraaklng processes vary from formal (i.e. , Involve 
a sequence of specif led steps and procedures) to Informal, 
depending principally on the size and complexity of the district, 
but also on the preferred working style of decisionmakers, the 
specificity of state requirements, the level of concern about 
compliance, and the Importance placed on participatory or data-- 
based decisionmaking* 

Finally g our analyses indicate that Chapter 1 decisionmaking processes 
vary somewhat, depending on: 



(14) The particular aspect of program design that is the focus of deci- 
sionmaking (see next nine sections for discussions that pertain to 
each feature of decislotmaking) , 

(15) The level of decisionmaking (school vs. district). At the district 
level J the decisionmaking process tends to be more formal, compre- 
hensive, outwardly focused (e.g., on state-level program require- 
ments), and concerned with nonlnstructional matters of various 
kinds. The decisionmaking process in schools--if it occurs at 
all- -tends to concentrate more on the solution of particular 
instructional or coordlnatlve issues in the school. The district 
Chapter 1 program manager typically participates in school -level 
decisionmaking in one of three roles ^ as compliance monitor, 
instructional leader, or facilitator. 
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PART THREE: CHANGE AND CONTINUITY IN THE BASIC FEAl'URES 
OF THE CHAPTER 1 PROGRAM DESIGN 



In this part, we present findings regarding the change (or lack of 
change) In partleular features of the Chapter 1 program' a Instructional 
design. Although there are many aspects of the design that can be changed, 
three features are present In all programs. Summary Table 1 lists variation 
on these design features among sample sites. They represent the basic design 
decisions that every program staff must address in one way or another: 

Grade -level focus (Section V) 
Delivery models (Section VI) 
, Staffing (Section VII) . 

We note at the outset that these features are highly dependent on one 
another. Choices of delivery models, for example , have implications for the 
kind of staffing used in the program: in- class designs tend to employ aides 
rather than reading specialists (although the design does not preclude the 
latter). In practice, then, local decisionmakers may, in effect, be making 
decisions about several of these features at once. We have triad to point 
out these relationships where our data indicate they are Important. 

In discussing change and continuity with respect to each design feature, 
we are answering four basic questions: 

(1) What do current practices look like and how do they vary, both 
within and across the diverse districts in our sample? 

(2) What kinds of changes have taken place over the last 5 years? What 
has remained unchanged? 

(3) What explains the current designs and their variation across dis- 
tricts? What are the driving forces and facilitating conditions for 
a particular feature, and what Inhibits, or acts as a barrier to, 
its presence? 
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(4) Wiat stimulates change (or continuity) in each design feature and 
what aecounts for the process of change that ensues? 

Before beginning our analysis, we remind the reader that we specifically 
aelected our sample to Include districts that had changed their grade-level 
focus, deliver model, or staffing arrangements as well as those that had 
not. Relative to the nationwide population of districts, our sample 
distriets--and the information prasented below=»are probably biased in the 
direction of change (rather than stability) . 
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Summary Table 1 



VARIATION ^ONG S^IPLE DISTRICTS 
ON BASIC CHAPTER 1 PROGRAM DESIGN FEATURES 



State; 
District 

WEST/SOUTHWEST 

ARIZONA 

Site A"^'^ 



Sits B- 



Enrollment 
Size*^ 



Medium 



Basic Design Featureg 



Grades 
Served 



Veify large Pre-K-8* 



K-8 



Delivery 
Model 



In-class 
Pullout 
Excess cost 
Replaeement* 

In-class 
Pullout 



Teachers 
or Aides 



Both 



Both 



CALIFORNIA 
Site a1*2^^^5 

Site B-'- 
TE^S 

Site A"'2*^'5'^ 

SOUTHEAgT 
FLORIDA 
Site A^*^ 



Site B 



1,3 



Very large 
Large 



Large 



Pra-K=12 



K-8 



Very large Pre-K'6 



Very large 2-6* 



In-class* 
Pullout 

In-class 
Pullout 



Pullout 

Excess cost* 



In-class 

Pullout 

Replacement* 

In-class* 
Pullout 



Both 



Aides 



Both 



Both* 



Teachers 



This feature of the design has changed in the last 5 years. 
*i^_ 

Enrollment sl^e rangas: very large - 25,000 or more; large « 10,000 to 
24,999; medium - 2,500 to 9,999; small - less than 2,500/ 
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Summary Table 1 (Continued) 



_Ba_slc Design. Featureg 



State* 
Distriet 



SOUTHEAST (eont,) 

GEORGIA 

.1.2 



Sits A- 



LOUISIANA- 
Site A^ 



Site B^'2i4,5 

CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 
Site A 

Site 

KENTUCKY 
Site A^*^ 

Site B 



Enrollment 

Size*^ 



Vary large 



Large 



Very large 



Small 



Large 



Very large 
Madi\m 



Grades 
_Served 



1-12* 



K-8 



Pre-K-5* 



K-9* 



Pre-K, 
1-8 



1-12 



1-9 



Delivery 
Model 



In-class 
Limited and 

eKtended 

pullout 
Rep laQement 
Snnmier sehool 



In-class 

Pullout 

Replacement 

In-class 
Pullout* 
EKtended day 



In-class 
Replacement 
Summer school 

EKtended day 
Pullout 



In-class 
Pullout 

Pullout 
Replacement 



Teachers 
or Aides 



Both 



Aides* 



Both 



Both 



Both 



Both* 



This feature of the design has changed in the last 5 years. 

Enrollment size ranges: very large « 25,000 or more- large - 10,000 to 
24,999^ medium - 2,500 to 9,999; small - less than 2,500. 
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SuBamary Table 1 (Concluded) 



Basle Da s 1 gn Fe a tur e g 



State; 
Dlstrlot 



CENTRAL (cont.) 
MICHIGAN 
Site A^ 



Site B^'^ 

EAST /NORTHEAST 
MARYLAND 
Sits A^'2 
Site B-'-*^ 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Site A^ 
Site 



Enrollment 

Size** 



Medium 



Largs 



Medium 
liarge 

Small 
Large 



Grades 

_S_erved 



Pre-K-8* 



1-5 



1^5 

Pre-K-5* 
K»10 

Pre-K-9* 



Delivery 
Model 



In-class 
Pullout 

In-class 
Pullout 



In-class 

In-claaa 
Pullout 



Pullout 

In-class 
Pullout 



Teachers 
or. Aides 



Both 



Both 



Both 
Both 

Teachers* 
Both 



1 - Site overlap with district smr^*ey sample (REA) . 

2 - Site overlap with telephone follow-up sample (REA) . 

3 - Site overlap with targeting sample (SEA)/ 

4 - Site overlap with school survey sample (Westac) , 

5 - Site overlap with Cumulative Effects Study or Title I District Practices 

Study. 

6 - EKemplary Projects (partielpation in ED recognition project). 

This feature of the design has changed in the last 5 years. 

Enrollment size ranges: very large - 25,000 or more; large 10,000 to 
24,999- medii^ - 2,500 to 9,999; small - less than 2,500, 
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V GRADE -LEVEL FOCUS 



Nothing in the fedaral law or regulations stipulates which grades should 
receive Chapter 1 Bervlces , and few SEAs dietate that distrlnts serve 
speeific grades with Chapter 1, Most districts in our samnle do not have 
sufficient resources to serve all students or grades eligibl 3 for Chapter 1, 
so staff must decide which grades receive Chapter 1 services. Most distriots 
choose to concentrate Chapter 1 services on younger students (N1E| 1977) , 
usually because staff believe that early Intervention is an educationally 
sound strategy for disadvantaged students. 

In this sactlon we review the grade-level options that districts in our 
sample have chosen, factors that eKplain the different arrangements across 
those districts J and types of grada = level changes that districts in our 
sample have implemented recently. A district's choice of which grades to 
serve is closely related to several other program design dimensions, 
including the delivei^ model used for services and connections with other 
programs (later sections discuss these topics in more detail; here we will 
address them when appropriate) , 

Current Arrangements 

The districts in our sample use Chapter 1 for early intervention: every 
district we visited serves elementary school grades. Several districts in 
our study have extended Chapter 1 into early childhood education (ECE) , 
serving youngsters in preschool and kindergarten classes. The handful of 
districts that offer Chapter 1 in high schools usually attach greater 
iroportance to the elementary school progrmi, consigning lass attention and 
resources to the secondary school program. 
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The emphasis on lower grade levels that we observed ia consistent with 
research on Title I and Chapter 1 practices (e.g,, NIE, 1977; Advanced Tech- 
nology, 1983). Clearly, Chapter 1 is seen primarily as a program for younger 
students. Many people believe that by the time educationally disadvantaged 
children reach the 5th or 6th grade they are already as much as 2 years 
behind in reading and math skills, with too much missed learning at that 
point. Intervention at earlier ages means that there is less to make up 
later. The following descriptions are typical of the grade -level focus we 
found in our sMple sites: 

. A middle-sized district in the Midwest offers Chapter 1 from kinder- 
garten through 5th grade; services are concentrated in grades 1 and 
2, to a lesser eKtent in kindergarten and 3rd grade , and scattered in 
grades 4 and 5. The district has long stressed elementary grade 
services . 

A very large Southern district uses Chapter 1 mainly for grades 3 
through 6, with some services for 2nd graders. A state -funded pro- 
gram provides extra teachers, diagnosticians, and specialists for 
kindergarten through 3rd grade; state compensatory education funds 
support remediation in secondary schools . 

. Another very large district uses Chapter 1 in prekindergarten through 
grade 5, An ECE program^ with a developmental rather than an 
academic focus, aims at preparing children from educationally 
disadvantaged homes to handle the skills they will need in kinder- 
garten. In the Chapter 1 program ECE is the biggest component In 
terms of both staff and budget. Kindergarten is the next largest, 
with half-time aides In every class at every Chapter 1 school. 

, . Grades prekindergarten through 8 receive Chapter 1 in yet another 

district J with most Chapter 1 services concentrated at the elementary 
level. The district had Chapter 1 in high schools until a few years 
ago, when a drop in federal funds forced program reductions* 

Not all districts in our sample follow this pattern of focusing exclu- 
sively on early grades. Some sites have Chapter 1 in both elementary and 
secondary schools. The districts with Chapter 1 in secondary schools seem to 
use this aspect of the program in response to different local conditions, 
such as political situations, funding levels, and particular needs. The 
following examples illustrate the differences between these districts and 
those that serve only elementary school students, and suggest reasons for 
their divergence' 
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. A district with nearly 120 .schools has Chapter 1 in all but two of 
its buildings. Sarvices are offered in grades 1 through 12, although 
few 11th or 12th graders actually receive Chapter 1 aid. Three fac- 
tors explain why Chapter 1 is spread to all grade levels: (1) student 
promotion and graduation hinge on several state and locally imposed 
multiple competency tests, and Chapter 1 is the major remadiation 
program for students who do not pass the tests; (2) Chapter 1 pro- 
vides a legitimate reason for central office staff to go into each 
school (e.g. J to monitor Chapter 1 operations); and (3) the dis- 
trict's sense of "equity" translates as all schools sharing the some- 
thing extra uhat Chapter 1 makes available. 

. A large Western school system uses Chapter 1 for kindergarten through 
grade 12. The district also has state funds for an array of special 
sarvicas, many of which cover different types of remedial aducation. 
At the district level, staff allocate money from these accounts to 
each school, and school staff then decide which students get what 
services. (District staff have constrained certain grants; for 
example, state compensatory education dollars are earmarked for 
elementary schools only.) 

. One rural district we visited has four schools: a kindergarten, an 
elementary, a middle, and a high school. Chapter 1 is in all 
schools, cantering on kindergarten through grade 10. Although 
Chapter 1 serves a wide range of grades, remedial aducation is 
amphasized in the lower grades, where tha district has invested more 
resources for students. 

. Racantly, a Nor thaas tarn district added ninth grade to its 
praklnder gar ten -through -8 Chapter 1 program. Several factors 
contributed to the expansion: extra Chap tar 1 funds were available; 
the district was implamenting a state mandate that requires, but does 
not fund, remediation for students who fail a minimum competency 
test; and staff wanted to replace a dropout prevention program that 
was no longer being funded. 



Explan ations for Different Arran^ emant^ 

The examples just listed begin to indicate some of the reasons why 
districts choose different grade levels to serve with Chapter 1. Below, we 
explore these explanations further. Again, we eniphaslze that Chapter 1 is 
primarily an elementary school program: all of our sites served lower 
grades. Even iu the districts that used Chapter 1 in higher grades, more 
resources ware usually targeted to younger students. 
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Instructional Factors 



Pedagogical beliefs exerted a powerful influence on the choice of grade 
levels for Chapter 1 services, eapecially when the choice was to focus on the 
earlier grades (we did not find that pedagogical beliefs were involved so 
strongly in support of secondary- level arrangements). Administrators, prlnQi= 
pala, and teachers told us time and again that early Intervention was a wise 
course. In essence, they believe that Identifying and correcting problems 
sooner- -rather than later=-ls more beneficial to the student. The earlier 
that educationally disadvantaged children can have their needs recognized, 
thay argue, the faster extra assistance can be provided. Offering immediate 
help to young children Increases the likelihood that the students will (1) 
make up what they have already lost, (2) be able to counteract their negative 
experiences, and (3) not fall farther behind their peers. 

We also heard that some teachers prefer providing remedial instruction 
to younger students. A Chapter 1 teacher, responsible for grades 1 through 
6, told us she would rather work with students in earlier grades (1 through 
3) because she finds them more responsive and easier to work with. She has 
her aide work with the comparatively "more difficult" 4th, 5th, and 6th 
graders . 



' Other Local Factors 

Other factors, related less to instruction per se and associated more 
with the organization of schools and the district as a whole, complement the 
padagogical Influences Just described. Our field data point to three such 
Influances: the district's grade-level structure, problems unique to the 
high schools, and district size, 

Grade- L fjvel Structure - ^ The way a district has dlvldad its schools into 
grade levels affects, and possibly limits, decisions about the grades to ba 
served by Chapter 1, We found, for example, that almost all districts that 
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have K-5 aehf.^ls also offer Chapter 1 In grades K through 5. Similarly, if a 
district decides to have Chapter 1 in its middle schools, students in grades 
6 through 8 participate in Chapter 1. In general, when district staff place 
Chapter 1 into a building, eligible students in that school may be served by 
Chapter 1, regardless of grade level. 

At the same time, districts may identify particular grades to receive 
mora attention. For example, one school system serves children in grades K 
through 5 with Chapter 1 but stresses services to students in grades K 
through 3. Another that has Chapter 1 In grades K through 12 focuses on 
students in grades 1, 2, 3, and 9. 

Two reasons may explain the effect of grade-level structure on 
Chapter I's grade - level focus. First, the law and regulations allow 
districts to group grade levels for selecting Chapter 1 schools. Collapsing 
grade lavels into elementary, middle, and high schools makes calculations 
relatively simple. Second, district staff or a school principal may consider 
It educationally sensible to provide special services for all low-achieving 
students In a given building, regardless of their grade placements. 

Problems Unioue t o High Schools - -Even If districts had sufficient 
resources and motivation to serve secondary school students with Chapter 1, 
the structure of high schools makes such services harder to Implement success- 
fully. Problems are created by scheduling, space availability, credit hours 
needed for graduation, and student reluctance. Some districts in our sample 
developed creative solutions ^o these problems. For eKample, the district 
serving 9th graders (as noted above) Is using a replacement model (see 
Section VI for an explanation of this model) to alleviate these problems. 
Another district minimizes problems by enrolling high school students in a 
language arts replacement model for one semester and in regular English 
classes for the other semester. 

Other diiitricts have not fared as well in molding Chapter 1 to fit high 
school styles. One large district has Chapter 1 In grades K through 12. 
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Staff at one of the high schools cited problems in serving their students 
with Chapter 1. Many vocational students who are eligible for Chapter 1 
cannot take the class because of their heavy schedules , which leave little 
room for substitute classes. These students are usually assigned to 
Chapter 1 in the 12th grade, after they have struggled through their regular 
English classes in earlier grades. This problem has led the school to avoid 
pushing students into Chapter 1; Instead, staff encourage students to obtain 
employment through the vocational track. 

District Size-^Vary small districts in our sample- -t3rpically having 
fewer than 10 schools^ =have Chapter 1 in almost every building. These tiny 
districts, with relatively homogeneous populations and neighborhoods, may not 
be able to Ignore any schools: political, educational, and personnel consid- 
erations may force district staff to put Chapter 1 at all levels. Thus, 
Chapter 1 serves most grades because once Chapter 1 Is in a building, it is 
likely that students in all grades are considered for services. In larger 
districts, this pattern is not as consistently observed. 

State Influejnces 

Although no states order dlstrlct-s to serve certain grades, some do 
exert indirect influence. We detected four kinds of factors from the state 
level that affected grade- level choices: state reforms, the state Chapter 1 
office, state compensatory programs, and tests. 

State Reform.^ ^^Many districts in our sample are in states that have 
recently enacted educational reform packages, and some Chapter 1 grade-level 
choices are affected by the types of programs the reforms contain. For 
example, a new state-mandated kindergarten program in one site is causing the 
district to decide whether its Chapter-1'= funded kindergarten program should 
continue. Another site is decreasing its Chapter 1 kindergarten services as 
the state Is increasing its funding for those children. 
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State, Chapter 1 Offtee-^SRA Chapter 1 staff can also Influence local 
choices about grade levels. Chapter 1 directors In different states reported 
that SEA personnel had encouraged them to expand Chapter 1 to (1) unserved 
grades in one site, leading to the addition of 9th grade, and (2) high school 
students In another site. SEA staff can also bolater local opinions: in one 
of our sites, services to 6th through 8th graders were eliminated 2 years ago 
when money becMie tight, leaving Chapter 1 in prekindergarten through grade 
5, which fits with the state's preference for early intervention. 

State ComDensatorv Edu cation Funds - ^ Ben mi, they wield a more direct 
influence on local grade- level choices, state compensatory education funds 
are worthy of separate mention. Of the 11 states represented in our sample, 
8 have state-funded compensatory education. Some states strictly direct how 
the funds should be spent, while others allow school districts considerable 
flexibility. 

The districts we visited that receive state compensatory education money 
use it, in conjunction with Chapter 1, in different ways. Some school sys- 
tems put all state compensatory funds into secondary schools and Chapter 1 
into elementary schools . Staff believe that keeping the two separate is good 
for establishing compliance with Chapter I's supplement^ not -supplant 
provision. 

Other districts use state compensator education funds in ways that 
reinforce their decisions about the grades where remedial programs are most 
needed or most likely to be effective. For eKample, some districts use state 
money for the lowest -achieving students in certain grades, then pick up the 
next group of students with Chapter 1. Other districts concentrate Chapter 1 
in their lowest- Income schools, then put state money into other schools that 
serve the same grade levels . 

Test Se ores --Some districts match Chapter 1 services with the grade 
levels at which students are tested. A number of states and localities have 
intensified their testing programs, and students must pass the test<s) to be 
promoted or to graduate from high school. In some cases students who do not 
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pass then get Chapter 1 remedial education; in other cases students "at risk" 
of failure receive preventive services before they take the test(s) . 
Although not solely a state -level factor, we consider testing here because 
state -initiated competency tests have played such a prominent role in recent 
years (see Section XIV) . 



Change In Grade -LeveJL . Focus 



When the districts in our sainple change Chapter 1 grade levels, they 
often add or drop those (1) bafore the 1st grade or after the 8th, or (2) at 
the boundaries of the grade levels a district previously served. It seems 
that grade -level changes are designed to protect or strengthen the core of 
the Chapter 1 program, especially elementary school services, early childhood 
Intervention, or remediation for specific groups of students. For example: 

. Four years ago one district reduced the number of Junior high schools 
with Chapter 1 and eliminated services at the senior high school. 
This move left Chapter 1 In pre=K and grades 1 through 8, with 
resources concentrated at the elementary level. A couple of years 
ago the district added a kindergarten Chapter 1 program, 

A different district reduced middle school services 4 years ago, then 
abolished them the following year. A prekindergarten program was 
dropped 5 years ago but reinstated on a limited basis this year. The 
district now has dhapter 1 In prekindergarten through grade 5 . 

. ^o districts have recently added Chapter 1 for 9th graders. One now 
has Chapter 1 in grades 1 through 9; the other serves prekindergarten 
(Including a program for infants) through 9. 

, A very large district used to have Chapter 1 in grades prekinder- 
garten through 12. Grades 9 through 12 were dropped 4 years ago. 
Grades 6 through 8 were dropped 3 years ago at the same time that the 
district expanded Its early childhood Chapter 1 program. 



Factors _P_romQ ting Chan ge 

A number of factors Impel or encourage districts to change their grade- 
level focus. Some factors come from outside the local level (e.g,, funding 
amounts) and some develop within the district (such as staff interests in 
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switching daltvery models). Below, we review the catalysts that produced 
change in the districts wa visited. Although we discuss them separately, a 
given district is likely to have factors working together to effect change in 
Chapter 1 grade levels . 

Decreased Funds --Lower appropriations and/or census changes generated 
funding cuts in some districts. Some Chapter 1 grants dropped dramatically, 
causing staff to decide which components of their program had to be curtailed 
or discontinued. Some districts continued Chapter 1 in the same grades they 
had served before, but at reduced levels. Another district was able to serve 
the same grade levels by removing its Chapter 1 health program. Other dis- 
tricts seem to have used the opportunity to suspend services they thought 
were not particularly effective. For example, one district, faced with fewer 
funds, eliminated an unsuccessful math program from grade.'y 7 and 8, leaving 
Chapter 1 reading and language arts s&rvlces in K through 8. 

A few districts decided to remove entire grade levels when money 
decreased, although no grades were eliminated solely because of fewer funds; 

. One that used to have Chapter 1 In all grades now has the program 
only In preklndergarten through 5. Less money, dissatisfaction with 
the secondary school program, and greater Interest In early childhood 
education led to the current arrangement. 

. Another, anticipating serious budget cuts, dropped grades 7 and 8, 
the highest ones served by Chapter 1. When the actual budget cuts 
were not as severe as expected, Chapter 1 was not reestablished in 
the 7th and 8th grades --Instead, the district used the "extra" money 
to change Its delivery model, 

. Similarly, a third district eliminated Its kindergarten program when 
budget cuts were anticipated, reasoning that It was a diluted and 
ineffective program, t^en the expected cuts did not materialize, the 
program was not added back, but math services were added to existing 
reading and language arts programs. 

, A fourth district (now with Chapter 1 in grades 2 through 6) stopped 
services to 1st graders when Chapter 1 funds dropped, but a special 
stats program continues to support services In the primary grades. 

Increased Funds —Districts can receive additional funds if the Chapter 1 
grant goes up or if states allocate extra money. Districts may also sense 
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chat they have "addlclqnal" funds if forecasted cuts are not actually made. 
Our districts show a wide variety of responses to Increased funds* 

Last year when a Northeastern school system received more Chapter 1 
money, its program was expanded from prekindergarten through 8, adding 
services to 9th graders. Students* achievement test scores had demonstrated 
the need for Chapter 1 In the 9th grade, A different Northeastern district 
added compensatory reading and math for grades 7 through 10 when its SEA 
offered Incentive grants many years ago. Although the special state funds 
are no longer available, the district continued these services (with 
Chapter 1 money), but dropped the math component when budgets tightened. 

In two sites, extra funds were only one of the reasons- 'and sometimes a 
minor one=-for extending services to more grades. One small district added 
Chapter 1 to the 9th grade this year, in part because staff were able to 
devise a delivery model suitable for high school students. Honey was avail- 
able to cover the extra grade. Another district added services for grades 7 
and 8 when staff realised that (1) the Junior high building became eligible 
for Chapter 1, (2) test scores and a state-required minimum competency test 
indicated need, and (3) there were extra dollars in the budget, although this 
was not the major reason for the new program. 

Competency Tests --Ag mentioned earlier, a nvunber of states and locali- 
ties have instituted competency tests for promotion or graduation. Results 
from these tests may point out trouble spots, and districts may shift 
Chapter I's grade-level focus to provide students some extra help. Some 
districts know that competency tests are coming in their state, and they are 
shifting Chapter 1 into grades that will be affeoted. 

The small district that changed its delivery model and added services 
for 9th graders did so because students scored poorly on a state -mandated 
test. Another district in the same state is piloting a Chapter 1 math pro- 
gram In three middle schools this year, again because test scores showed prob- 
lems; before, middle school students received only reading and language arts. 
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Elementary school students In one district we visited must pass tests to 
be promoted each year, and high school students must pass a state competency 
test to graduate. This district puts Chapter 1 into all grade levels, but 
different ones are constantly designated as priorities, shadowing (or pre- 
ceding) the years in which students take these tests. 

Delivery Model s ^On occasion the particular model a district chooses for 
Chapter 1 can affect the grade levels served. We have already discussed the 
district that added 9th grade when It shifted to a replacement model. One 
site did the opposite: it shifted to the replacement model for most element 
tary school programs, and concurrently removed Chapter 1 from secondary 
schools. Although there were other reasons for leaving middle schools (among 
them, that a state compensatory education program was Implemented for those 
students), the costs of the replacement program foreclosed Chapter 1 services 
in middle schools. 



Factors Promoting Gonttnuitv 

We have identified a few factors that promote continuity In the grade 
levels that districts serve with Chapter 1. Foremost among them is the 
dominant belief in the value of early intervention. Preschool or elementary 
school services are maintained even when programs must be reduced. When 
districts have additional Chapter 1 funds, they often first strengthen 
services in early grades, adding more grades only if money is left over. 

Tight resources also contribute to maintaining the status quo. When 
funds decreased or when inflation caught up with allocations, several of the 
districts we visited scrambled to keep c^ie grade levels constant, especially 
early grades. These districts do not want to cut services further, and they 
obviously cannot consider adding grades. 

In some cases, political utility argaes against change. In one very 
large Southern district. Chapter 1 Is found in almost all schools and grades 
because the superintendent and other high-level staff want the program 
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spread. They believe that all schools should share the extra resources 
Chapter 1 provides; it also provides a reason for district-level staff to go 
into all schools. Given these premises, changing grade levels is unlikely. 
In another very large Southern district, parents on a district advisory 
couneil strongly Indicated their preference for Chapter 1 in as many schools 
as possible. School attendance boundaries change constantly because of the 
district's desegregation plan. Parents want Chapter 1 spread to many schools 
so the program can be available for their children, regardless of the school 
they attend. 



Relationship Between Grade-Level Focus and Other Des ign Featuragi 

Decisions about Chapter I's grade-level focus are related to certain 
program design features, especially service delivery models (which are 
discussed in the neKt section) and the subject matter taught in Chapter 1 
classes (which was not part of our research) . Although we cannot prove 
causality, we believe that in most cases decisions about which grade levels 
to sery^e precede these other design decisions . 

The particular serg^ice delivery model used seems correlated with grade- 
level focus. For Instance, one district relies mainly on the replacement 
model and has Chapter 1 in only elementary schools. Costs and scheduling 
difficultias make the program unattractive for secondary school students. 

Another district is now able to serve Its 9th graders because of changes 
in the delivery model. Many years ago the district had Title I in Its one 
high school; students received services through a pullout model. The dis- 
trict suspended the program because of several problems (students received no 
credit toward graduation for the class, students were stigmatized, etc.). 
mm district, still wanting to serve high school students^ -now because of a 
state basic skills test that identified low reading scores at the high school 
levels -had some extra Chapter 1 funds and got approval from the SEA to credit 
students served with a replacement model. In 1985-86, the district reinsti- 
tuted services to 9th graders, using a replacement model. 
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Decisions about grade'level focus and subject matter are often related. 
In terms of subject matter. Chapter 1 Is most often a reading and language 
arts program. Evmry district we visited offers services in these areas. 
Other subjects p such as math or English as a second language, are secondary 
to reading and language arts in Chapter 1. Elementary and middle schools 
often offer reading and language arts, whereas high schools usually have 
specialized English courses. Moreover , we suspect that there are far more 
reading Bpeelallsts in elemental^ schools than in secondary schools. Serving 
elementary and middle school students with Chapter 1 may be sensible not only 
for pedagogical reasons, but also for practical reasons: it may simply be 
easier to devise a program that supplements existing classes and exploits 
specialized skills. 



Summary 



Our findings about the choice of grade levels served by Chapter 1 can be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) Districts use Chapter 1 primarily for early intervention. Every 
site we visited serves elementary school grades j and several sites 
serve kindergarten and preschool students (one even has a program 
for infants). Staff usually view grades K-5 as the core of the 
program; any other grades served usually adjoin 

(2) Chapter 1 In secondary schools is generally treated as an extension 
of the preschool and elementary school program. 

Regarding the factors that Influence district decisions about the choice 
of grade levels, we found that: 

(3) Pedagogical beliefs in the value of early intervention (namely, 
ameliorating problems before they get worse) ensure a continuing 
focus on younger students, even when budgets are cut and services 
must be reduced. 

(4) States can influence local choices about the grades Chapter 1 
servres: S^ personnel sometimes encourage serving particular 
grades, state funds may be available for special services, or state 
compensatory education funds may be designated for certain grades. 

(5) When test scores show certain grades as trouble spots, districts 
may be motivated to move Chapter 1 into those grades. 
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(6) The way that a district has divided its grade levels into different 
buildings ean affect Ghaptar I's grade-level focus. For eKample, 
when a district that has grades 6 through 8 in middle schools 
decides to serv^e 6th graders with Chapter 1, chances are that 
services will also be extended to 7th and 8th graders. 

(7) District staff encounter special problems when they consider 
putting Chapter 1 in secondary grades, espaelally in high schools. 
Scheduling, space availability, credit hours needed for graduation, 
and student reluctance create difficulties that tend to discourage 
Chapter 1 services at this level. 

(8) In our sample, districts with only a few schools (I.e., fewer than 
10) tend to serve all schools. Their size may preclude cholcea 
about Chapter 1 grade -level focus. 

We examined recent changes In grades served with Chapter 1. The basic 
pattern and explanations for change or stability are si^nmarlzed below: 

(9) Changes in grade -level focus appear at the boundaries of the grades 
already served. 

(10) Changes In fxmdlng amounts, results from competency tests , and 
dellvei:^ model used are among the most powerful stimuli for change 
In the Chapter 1 grade levels served. 

(11) A few factors can keep the gr&de levels served constant. These 
Include the dominant belief In the value of early Intarvenjlon, 
absence of slack resources, and political considerations. 

Finally, regarding the relationship of grade -level decisions to other 
design features, we noted that: 

(12) The grade-level focus of a Chapter 1 program appears related to 
other program design features, especially the deliver model and 
subject matter. 
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VI SERVICE DELIVERY ^^RANGEMENTS 



Service dallvary arrsngamanta under Title I and Chapter 1 hava long been 
& focus of poliey discussions regarding program design. In faet, tha sched= 
uling and loeatlon of Chapter 1 servicas have often baan treated as synony- 
mous with "design," probably beeause thesa arrangamants are among the most 
visible manifastatlons of program design and have often been used to dempn- 
strata that sarviees meat catagorieal requiraments for supplamentary serviea. 
In this saction, first wa describa eurrant seL^lua delivery arrangements, 
including variation within and aeross districts In our sample. Motivations 
for using differant service delivery arrangemants are discussed next. 
Finally, wa describe how service delivery arrangements in our sample changed 
over the past 5 years and the raasons for change and stability with respect 
to service dallvary. 



Currant_ Service Dal ivarv Arrangements 

Districts arrange Instructional services for Chap tar 1 students In many 
ways. These arrangements often are classified into six categorias* (in- 
class, limited pullout, axtended pullout, add-on, raplacement, schoolwlde) 
based on (1) whether servicas are provided in the same or a different setting 
than would be the case if those children ware not participating In Chapter 1, 
(2) whether servicas are provided at a time In which participants would othar= 
wise be raealvlng non-Chapter 1 Instruction, (3) the duration of services 
provided, and (4) whether the whole school oparatas, in effect, as a 
Chapter 1 program. Following are descriptions of in= class, pullout, replace- 
mant, and add-on delivery models observed In our sample, Schoolwlde projects 
are discussed in a later section. 



Thesa categories are derived from regulations Implementing the Title I 
Amendments of 1978, which were reiterated in Chapter 1 nonregulatory 
guidance. The terms have become a fairly standard vocabulary for describing 
delivery models at the local level. 
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In-elass arrangamants inelude Inatructiokial sarvlcaa that are provided 
to children in the same classroom and at the samm tlma in which chay would 
raeaive instruetlonal seinfices if they wara not participating in Chapter 1, 
In our smple, next to pullouts, in-clasg arrangemants ara the most common 
arrangament for providing sarvlcas to alamentary studants, Convarsely, 
in-class arrangements are not ve^ likely to be used for secondary studants 
given the nature of tha high school instructional setting. 

In-class services are more likely to be provided by aides than teachers, 
although a few districts in our sample use a "team teaching" approach (with 
one non- Chapter 1 teacher and one Chapter 1 teacher in a classroom) . 
Chapter 1 aides and teachers work with either individual students or small 
groups. For example, in a large district with a high concentration of 
limited English proficient students, the bilingual reading resource teacher 
in one school works with individual Chapter 1 students in grades 1 to 3 in 
their classroom for 10 to 15 minutes every day. In other districts Chapter 1 
aides, or teachers dnliver most of their services In the classroom, although 
they often work in the back of the room or off to the side with a small group 
of students. In a third group of districts, the in^class services are not 
well defined, and there Is not much concern about whether Just Chapter 1- 
designated students are se^ed. The primary rationale for the latter 
approach is that most students in the class are eligible for services m^my. 



Pullout_Arrangements 



Pullout arrangements Include Instructional services that are provided to 
Chapter X students in a different setting or at a different time than would 
be the case if those students wer^ not participating in Chapter 1, By deflni« 
tion, "limited" pullouts last less than 25% of the time that non^ Chapter 1 
students spend in the classroom from which Chapter 1 students are pulled out, 
whereas "extended" pullouts last 25% of the time or longer. 
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In our emple, almost every distriet uses some type of pullout arrange^ 
ment, although in several districts this Is not the main delivery model 
used, Pullout arrangements sometimes are eoupled with in-class arrangements, 
particularly at the elementtai^ leval. For exaip.ple, in a large SQUtheastern 
district that serves Chapter 1 students in grades 1 through 5, the typical 
school has both in-class and pullciut arrangements: all schools have in-class 
services where aides oome in and work with Chapter 1 students; most sehools 
also have a pullout program in a Chapteif 1 lab that Is staffed by a teacher 
(and sometimes an aide in addition) . 

To avoid supplanting, students usuaily are pulled out of sub j eats other 
than reading or math. In our sample ^ the sub j sets that students are pulled 
out of usually are determined by the schddl on an ad hoc basis. Generally, 
attempts are made to aecommodate the students* and regular teachers' sched- 
ules. However, in some distrlets students are pulled out of whatever subjeet 
best accommodates the Chapter 1 teacher's schedule. For example, in an ele» 
mentary school in a small Southwestern district, the Chapter 1 teacher also 
is the music teacher (half of her salary is funded by Chapter 1, and half Is 
locally funded). Because she teacher, music in the afternoon, the Chapter 1 
reading pullout Is held only in the morning. In another sohool in the same 
distriot, the Chapter 1 teacher also is the school's coach, and he has 
similar scheduling eonstralnts. 

Pullouts often are conducted in resource rooms , media centers , or 
computer labs, although sometimes a regular classroom is used. They tend to 
be staffed by either teachers or a combination of teachers and aides who work 
Jointly In the same setting. Computer lab pullouts are more likely to be 
staffed solely by aides than are pullouts in other settings. In such cases, 
aides supervise students while they work at the computer rather than provide 
direct instruction. The preference for using teachers rather than aides for 
pullouts Is pedagogical, i.e., generally, teachers are perceived to be more 
effective in providing direct instruction than are aides. Additionally, one 
state in our sample prohibits the use of noncertif icated personnel without 
the presence of a certificated teacher. 
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The intensity and duration of pullout aervices tend to ^mvy lyy pde 
level. At the elemental level, pullouts last an^here from 15 miniitii to 
over an hour and are provided from 2 to 5 days a week. At the seeoxitey 
level, pullouts often last 45 minutea a day or tha equivalent of oneiUottv 
period. Chapter 1 students are more likely to participate in e^t^ndad 
pullouts for only part of the school year (e.g.. one quartar or aeffieiter) 
than for the antire school year. 



Replacement Programs 

Like pullout programs, replaeement progrMa provide InstruGtl^tial 
aarvieea to Chapter 1 students in a different setting or at a dlfe^tsnt time 
than would be the case if those students ware not participating in OJiiptar 1. 
The name for this t3rpe of delivery arrangemant comes from the fact tjiit it 
replaces part or all of students' regular alassroom instruction; a district 
can do this legally if It eontrlbutes enough local resoureea to the jrogram. 
Raplacament programs often are designed to meet Chaptar 1 students* pxtiQ- 
ular educational naads through Instructional servloaa In self- contalnid class 
rooms. Most replaoemant programs in our sample are reading or matl, programs 
that last the equivalent of one class period, but soma districts h^veday- 

1st grada) . 

Replacement programs are sometimes called "excess cost" ot "maCcIilng" 
programs because districts must contribute resources to ensuee chat tie 
instruction provided is over and above what a nonparticipatlng studetit would 
receive. (One Chapter 1 director referred to the district's replatsetoent 
program as "legalized supplanting.") Districts contribute resourcas to their 
replacement programs in a variety of ways. Some districts In out sampk pay 
for one teacher out of the general fund to teach a self-contained Chajtir 1 
class for every teacher funded by Chapter 1. other districts spiit-fuid 
teachers in self-contained classrooms (half from Chapter 1 and half Sm 
local or other special program funds) . In a third group of districts , 
self-contained classrooms are taught entirely by locally paid teachers nho 
are given Chapter 1 aides to reduce the studeni/teacher ratio. Most 
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self-contained Chapter 1 classes have fewer students (usually about 15) than 
either the school or distriet average. 

Add-on PKoerams 

These arrangamnnts involve Eervices that are provided to Chapter 1 
students at a time in which they would not otherwise be receiving Instruc- 
tion, such as before or after school hours ^ during vacations or weekends or 
during other noninstructional time. 

Very few districts in our sample have add-on programs. Most of the 
add-on programs are half- day prekindergarten programs in districts that 
normally do not provide any Instruction for 4-year-olds or "young fives." 
Some districts have exten4ed-day kindergartens (a,g., Chapter 1 students 
attend a regular kindergarten In the morning and a Chapter 1 kindergarten for 
2-1/2 hours in the afternoon). 

One large district has an after-school remedial program in three geo- 
graphically isolated schools that have high concentrations of minorities. 
This program Is in addition to the In-class and pullout services that all 
Chapter 1 schools in the district provide. In two relatively decentralised 
districts, a few schools have teachers or aides who remain after school to 
help Chapter 1 students with their hpmework. Additionally, a few districts 
in our sample are planning tp li^lement Chapter 1 summer school programs. 

District Variation 

Most districts in our sample use more than one service delivery arrange- 
ment. As noted above, at the elementary level many districts in our sample 
use a combination of in-class and pullout arrangements. Replacement programs 
are less frequent at the elementary level * and large districts are more 
likely than medium or small districts to have them. At the secondary level, 
pullout arrangements are common in our sample (e.g., Junior and senior hl^ 
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school students at t and a rsmedlal math or Engllah eUss duri^^ an elective 
period or study hall for which they do not receive credit t^ir^rd |raeu^cion) , 
and replaoament progrms are next most common (e.g,, junior Kigh and senior 
high studants attend a remedial math or English Gourie for credit in pmace of 
their regular math or English course) , 

Schools may hava more than one type of delivery model. WFithin % »ehool, 
delivery models sometimes vary by grade level beeauis some mo^mh Mm w-lewed 
as more appropriate than others at certain grade levsls . In « Utgm ta&tan 
district, for instance, one elementary school haj an axtended^ day kinder- 
garten, a full -da> self-contained developmental 1st grade, m timltad p^llout 
language enrichmOT^. program for grades 1 through 3, and an ©Kteemded puL^lout 
remedial reading program for grades 3 through 6, 

Several district administrators perceived pullouti to he "too 
disruptive" for children in the primary grades. Horiover, Ifi oni schoo a the 
principal said that in- class services have been provided to KC»d8rgarti3i and 
first grade students ever since one student got lost on his Wte^ to a 
Chapter 1 pullout reading program. Conversely, studints In dL^ie^ gradas are 
viewed as being m&ra Independent and as needing mori stlmulatt «n, pull«ut 
programs that use a special curriculum or that are conductsd isa labs are 
viewed as one to provide the extra stlmulatton that these ^tudinta meed. 

Also, delivery models within a school sometimes vary by tfaa typa 
student served. For ex^ple: 

. In a small Eastern district, most servlaes are provided, in qI^ss by 
aides. However, a few of the lowest-perfoMini students ate pull^lad 
out and taught by a resource teacher. Int^ristingly , ^tmiot ^md 
school staff perceptions differ about what type of mwAmtitB tra^^l 
well. For example, some argue that lower-ability stud»«ts shQuU_d be 
served in-class because being pulled out dtstraets tham. Others 
argue that these students tend to be distracted in clasa. 

. In two Southwestern districts (one smaller and one in » large ur^an 
setting), limited English proficient studenti} receive ^a^llout Instruc- 
tion in a resource room, whereas other Chaptir 1 studi^ts in the same 
schools receive Instruction In a computer lab, The mBt^ mmon — f ^ 
that neither district has purchased bilingual software *or Its 
Chapter 1 progr^. 
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A^ltionally, in aaveral dlitrlets In our sample thera is eonsidarable 
^ohjQQl tso-sehool variation in sarvic© delivery arrangements. Wie variation 
c-^ur^ in some of these distrUts because the district prepares a "menu" of 
' tapc^T; 1 progrooas that have different delivers?^ models, and school adminis- 
—ato^s are allowed to choose from the menu, Eri a few districts, there is no 
exfliiit district policy on how schools are eKp^cted to serve compensatory 
adur.atlon students. 

Interestingly, although sosi ackninistrator^ do not believe that delivery 
models differ Importantly In pidagogical respects, ballefs about the afficacy 
of different models are Intaniely held In most districts and schools in our 
smple, despite the lack of local evaluation da«a to support such beliefs. 
However, most administrators did explain that p«dago^ is not the only reason 
for their choice of delivery nodals and that supplanting concerns or staffing 
and scheduling considerations m extremely important. 



Explana tions for Choice of Dellviry Mndi^l 

We identified a cluster of factors associatead with choosing each type of 
service delivery arrangement, which we review b«low by type of arrangement. 



Factors Assoc iated with I n^Clas s Arranpemarmfes 

Recent research has suggeited that use of :L«- class models Is Increasini 
(Gaffney and Schember, 1982), In our sample, t^^se arrangements are per- 
ceived to be educationally superior for the folLowing reasons: 

In-class aides (and teachirs) lower the student/adult ratio. 

Chapter 1 students are not taken away fjr-om their classmates; 
therefore, they are not academically or socially "segregated" or 
"stigmatized. " 

. Because Chapter 1 instruGtlonal staff wo^k in the same classroom as 
do regular teachers , thy are better abl« to track and reinforce the 
regular teacher's lesaon, 
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In- class arrangements also are used tieause diaCtl^t staff want r^agular 
teachers to be aeeountable for all of the ir students, j^id many regulai' 
teaehers feel that they can be aeeountable only if tb^l^c students are not 
taken from their elassroom. Additionally, in-cla§i st^^angements require leas 
spaoe and oreate fewer scheduling problems than pullaUt^ . In districts that 
have several categorleal progrMis, some teachers a&ld tbaat they are "weary of 
pullouts'' or that they want "uninterrupted tine. " 

Other districts use in- class arrangemanti beCsUse ts^hey use aides for 
their ahapter 1 program, and aides are not perceived a^ - capable of providing 
unsupervised Instruotlon. Also, many teaehirs like havlr^ng additional support 
in their elassroom. Moreover, beeause In-clais arrangeft.ments often use 
Chapter 1 aides only, they tend to be cheapar than other - arrangements that 
use a eomblnatlon of Chapter 1 teachers andaldaa. 

Factors Asioeiated with Pullo ut Arra ngafflenta 

The popularity of pullout arrangement i under Titl% and Chapter 1 has 

been extensively docimented (e.g.. Glass ami Smith, 1977^ NIE, 1978, Advanced 
Technology, 1983 • Stonehill and Anderson, W2) , In our sample, district and 

school attolnlstrators use pullout arrangements beoauJip progrm tradition 

("They have always been the major vehicle for Chap t« l">0 and because pull = 
outs appear to be affective (^'It works"). 

In other districts pullouts are used biaause of sUppolanting concerns; 
that is, pullouts are viewed locally and by the SEA as thctm bast way to 
demonstrate that the district is providing sarvicaa ova^ and above what 
students would receive if they were not paEtlelpatlng iri Chapter 1, Our 
findings are consistent with other research that has Bhoynm pullouts to hm 
perceived as the safest program for compllanca with the s-^\ipplemant-not= 
supplant requirement (Kimbrough and Hill, 1982), 

However, district actalnistrators are more apt than i»iehool- level staff to 
mention supplanting concerns as a motlvatioii for pullout rrrograms. School 
atolnlstrators give a variety of reasons for using pullou^^ts. Some principals ' 
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m^±d that the pullout format (partlaularly cofflputir labs) enables the school 
too mmir^m more students with fmmic mtmft. Other prlnGipal^ said that the 
p^illout format makeg it easier for thpte to ovetssi Chapte=c 1 staff, Addi* 
tienally, in several dlstriots chat mm caacheri for thel^ Chapter 1 program, 
t^aehers prefer pullouts becauae they do not vfmt another teacher in their 
almssroom. 



Facto rs Associatsd with Replaoemenp j^oggiLrtg 

Many respondents In our sample said that replacement programs are used 
because they are an alternative to pullautg. Lodgl staff feel that replace- 
^•^^ programs are "educationally superior" beeaysi of the concentration of 
se^rvices. A Chapter 1 director gald, "Instruetionally thms way is stronger, 
Adaitlonally, xmlike with pullouts. Chapter I studsnts do not miss instruc- 

other subjects, such as solence or social studies , . while partici= 
P^^ing in a replacement program. 

Factor s Assoc tated with Add- on Frogrywrns 

As noted earlier, relatively few districts In our sample have add-on 
P^^S^^^ Qther than preklndergarten prograffls. a decislo=xi to offer 
t^^^^i^^^^g«ten programs relates more to districts' compen^^ato^ strategies 
th«n to local preferences for a particular dsllvery model, A few districts 
hmr^m extended day kindergartens because l^cml ^taff feel t»iat concentrating 
resources on young students will produce the greitsst galn« in achievement. 

After -school and a^omer school arrangemants mm to c^mm about more 
Idiosyncratically i 

. One large Southeastern district decided to start sr^ after- school 
program at three geographically isolated sohools t^aat have high 
concentrations of minorities. The three sehools w»re excluded from 
the district's desegregation plan because busing w^uld have been 
extremely difficult. As noted earlier, Chapter 1 ffiunds are used to 
au^ent the after-school program, as well as for lt=-class and pullout 
services , 
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Jti dUt^-lct, the superintendent decided to implement a mvsnia&r 
f^o^fmhG^Mmm ha noticed m loss In tast scoreB bstwaan spring and 
f^ll* Mdlteionally, this wi\s part of the superintsndant* s plan to 
i^p^PVithe district's Chapter 1 program overall, 

The dholei S^or summer sehools may raflact incraases or cuts in 
fUM^v One district Is planning to use Chapter 1 carryover funcis for 
0 i\jtfi^gE aclmool for 3rd graders who do not pass the state -mandated 
cwpe^my te^st. Conversely, another district in our sample used to 
11^^% % Ghapte^r 1 s%jmmer school progrm but eliminated It because 
Chapc%r 1 fi^mds dropped. 

Atiat:ti%i diste^lct abandoned Its summer progrM after It was encouragsd 
to ^0 10 by -an SEA administrator who preferred that Chapter 1 funds 
b% iurL_3ig the regular school year. 



Change It i^ jB^j Hci D& livery Arrangemerits 



Ova^ ttx0 pit 5 years, the service delivery arrangements changed In most 
districts 1^ Out iaTOpla . although often the changes were relatively minor or 
due to Chft adiltlon *df dropping of a component. In our sample ^ there was a 
tendency SoW dlatrlc^ta to shift away from pullout arrangements, although a 
few dlstriefes ^Mfta^d. from In-class to pullout arrangements. AlsOj some 
districts t^ga^iUiln^g computer labs rather than resource rooms or classrooms 
for their Chapter 1 ^ullouts. Interestingly, in our sample most of the 
rapiacem^nt prcgMi for elementary students represented relatively recent 
changes (f?*' additions) to existing service delivery arrangements, (This may 
be due t<5 the wmo^^ of the 1981 regulations implementing the 1978 Title 1 
Amendments, vhlch fo^rmalizad this kind of model, or to the fact that dis- 
tricts ill ^aflpla are biased toward change.) The following vignettes 
pifovlde ^3£^pl%sof ^©me of the different types of changes In service 
delivery dtrm*i8eBiant» and the processes by which they occurred: 

• 5tiJ.£3b JE» PM^llout to Replacement Program , A large Southwestern 
di^t^i^tptlG^ted Its first "excess eost" program In 1981-82 and 
qataWyadda^. schools as success was mhowa. Tha shift occurred 
b#<:^*Vi^% of tteaeher dissatisfaction with pullouts. The district staff 
m0^t%jf #0 a^£gasted the excess cost approaeh said he came up with 
tlife lrf%|by &«adlng thm law and regulations. He said, "People had 
to do something other than a pullout for a while, and 1 was 
agka4 tesss if there was another way. . , , After reading the law and 
C0gul#ti6ns^ the solution just sort of fell out. I took the plan to 
a ^rtfic^ipal a medlijm-slze school and asked if It would work. He 

m&tiu 'th* 1 tried it with a small school and a large school* 
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They all worked," It then became the dlstKiet'^ Job to sell the Idea 
to the SEA, Host SEA gtaff were VMy hsal^ant about idea beeause 

it was a© unusual, and they had to be eonvlncsd that ttoa district waa 
not going to be supplmting with Chaptier 1. 

• ^hift froro pu^lout to Iti- Glass Aryangainsnt:^. In a large Southern 
district, the Ghange in eerviee delivery arrangements related to 
a staffing decision. All aervlees used to Involve puLXout labs 
staffed by certificated teachers. Because of a severe teacher 
shortage, the district took the Chapter 1 math and reading teachers 
and put them In a regular program. Local ataff deeided to replace 
the Chapter 1 teachers with paraprofessiofiali and aide^ . Because 
aides were not perceived mm qualified to tmaeh un.^?uperviaed, the 
district started an in- class program, 

* Shift from Gla sgroom Pullout t o Computer T^Tipnllmt^ a large 
Southeastern distrlot added labs because ot the need t«o^ eerve more 
students with the smmm amount of money* A related protolem was 
space. The labs, as finally configured, pajfaitted schools to serve 
20 students with 2 teachers, whereas 2 teachira could serve only 10 
to 14 students In a classroom pullout. Chapter 1 staff also viewed 
computers as a way to motivate the older and lowest- achieving 
Chapter 1 students, and as a means to revitalise a program and 
Chapter 1 teachers who were growing "stale.*' 

Shift from In-Clagg no Pullout Arra npsments . A Midwestern district 
with a long history of in- class programs shifted to a p-ullcut program 
only recently, even ^ though state monitors had complaln&d. about the 
district's use of aides for several years. According to one district 
administrator, during scheduled instruction, aides would catch up 
with attaints tratlve work and run copies for tha teacher . When the 
state and federal programs administrator becaffli supsrint endent , he 
made efforts to gain more control over the entire instcnj-ctional 
program. Including Chapter 1 (which had been ve^ dscea«alized) . 
District administrators began to require principals to monitor aides 
and document how they were being used. In turn, th^ principals took 
the position "If you want us to be accountabla, we're going to have 
to change the progrm. " As a result, puHouts were int=iQduced, 

In most districts in our sample, the changes that we observad over the 
past 5 years are still in place. However, in a few diitricts, tlie changes 
that were introduced did not last very long. Following is one «Mample: 

About 3 years ago; in a very large Southern dlatrlot, the superin- 
tendent, reacting to criticisms about pullouts, directed tlimt Chapter 1 
services be delivered using tn-class arrangements. In-Gla^a arrange- 
ments were instituted district-wide in response to the superintendent's 
directive. Host Chapter 1 teachers rotated Into basic taa^liars' class- 
rooms to provide special services to Chapter 1 students. According to 
district and school staff, the uproar was swift to follow* Halfway 
through the school year the superintendent responded to criticisms about 
in- class arrangements and withdrew his directive. Schools were given 
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freedom to Ghoose whatavar modsl their staff preferred. Almost imme- 
diately, nearly every sehool shifted back to the delivery fflodel used 
before. 

Faetor^ Promot^ ^g Change In Delivery Modalii 

We dtmQumm below the most important fmotora that motivated districts in 
our sample to shift <1) away from pullouta, (2) from elassroom to computer 
lab pullouts, and <3) away from in-elass arrangements. 



Bhiftg Away from Full outs 

In our s^ple, local staff were most likely to say that dissatisfaction 
with pullouts was the motivation for ehanging their former (or trying new) 
service delivery arrangements. Frustration with the disruptions and sched- 
uling problems associated with pullouts already has been mentioned. Addi- 
tionally, as in other studies (e.g,. Doss and Holley, 1982), we found that 
some local staff no longer perceive pullouts to be effeetive. For example, 
one respondent in a very large Southern district said, "In the past, the 
theory was that if you gave a double dosage, you could solve the problem, and 
that wasn't the case," 

Often, local staff in our sample had been frustrated with pullouts for a 
long time, but because existing staffing arrangements involved teachers, 
in-class arrangements did not represent a viable alternative (i.e., teaehers 
did not want another adult in their classroom). In several districts, the 
shift away from pullouts occurred only after local staff learned about 
replacement progrms. As Indicated In one of the above change exainples, one 
Chapter 1 director had been searching for alternatives to pullouts and found 
out about replacement programs after the local evaluator read the law and 
regulations. In two other districts, the Chapter 1 directors called the SEA 
and spoke with their Chapter 1 monitor, who told them about replacement 
programs. 
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In other districts In our sample, local staff ware motlvatad to shift 
from pullouts to in-elass arrangements because of staffing ehanges (e,g,p a 
shift from teaehars to aides). As notad in one of the above ehanga eKamples, 
some of the staffing changes were motlvatad by taaohar shortages, Othars 
ware motivated by budget concarns. For example, ona very large Southern 
district began its in-class progrm In 1982-83 because it expeeted a 25% cut 
in Chapter 1 funds. Aides ware cheaper and would allow the district to 
"maintain" its progrm. The latter finding confirms other studias that have 
shown that fiscal constraints resulting from Chapter 1 funding cuts appear to 
have encouraged districts to convert to in- class arrangements as a more cost- 
effective approach for Chapter 1 services (McLaughlin et al,, 1985). 



Shifts from Gln^mit^ oom FuXloMns to Gomputar Lab Pulloutgi 

Shifts from using classroom pullouts to using computer lab pullouts were 
motivated by (1) an Intarast in computers and the avmilability of appropriate 
software, (2) an ability to serve more students with fewer staff, and (3) as 
noted in one of the above change exmples, the desire to revitalize a program 
that had bean stale for a long time. (The use of computers In Chapter 1 pro- 
grams Is discussed In more detail In a later section.) 



Shifts Away from In-Class Arran ffwi nerits 

Conservative Interpretations of Chapter 1 regulations have been found to 
be a significant deterrent to In-elass arrangements (Vanecko et al., 1980- 
Alllngton, 1985), In our sample, shifts away from (or restructuring of) 
in-elass arrangements usually occurred as a result of pressure exerted by 
state monitors who were concerned about the use of Chapter 1 for general 
aid. One large district quickly responded to state pressure because the 
state monitor introduced district administrators to a language pullout 
program In a neighboring district that local staff liked and later Iniple. 
mented. in two districts, shifts away from In-class arrangements occurred 
after new district or school administrators were hired. In one district, the 
new administrator was especially concerned about compliance. In the other 
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district, the new administrator felt that shifting to a pullout format would 
stfnngthen the sehool*s remedial program. 

Factor a Promoting Continuity 

Often districts made only minor adjustments to their service delivery 
arrangements * In some districts , service delivery arrangements did not 
change significantly because district staff were satisfied with their current 
arrangements and perceived them to be effeettve. Other districts have used 
their current arrangements for a long time, and sarviee delivery arrangements 
are not the focus of very much attention or discussions about program 
change. In a few districts ^ the lack of shifts was due to resistance to 
change by teachers and principals . 

In some Instances, the SEA "Iso irfiibited change in service delivery 
arrangements. Most district respondents said that their SEA did not "push" a 
particular delivery model, although several had to consult with their state 
monitor before Introducing a replacement program. The SEA In one Southern 
state requires comparable services across a grade level within a district , 
and therefore was opposed to one district's proposal to pilot a new replace- 
ment program in certain schools. Eventually^ the SEA allowed the phase-in. 
Additionally, the Chapter 1 director of a district in a Northeastern state 
said that he would like to use other models besides pullout, but because the 
SEA is very concerned about compliance, he felt that the SEA would not favor 
other approaches* 

Summary 

Our findings about the choice of service delivery arrangements for 
Chapter 1 programs can be smnmarlzed as follows: 

(1) In our sample, most districts use more than one service delivery 

arrangement. At the elementary level, many districts use a combina- 
tion of in-class and pullout arrangements* In our sample, replace- 
ment programs are less frequent at the elementary level, and large 
districts are more likely than medium or small districts to have 
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them. At the secondary level, pullout arrangementa are common, and 
replacement programs are next most common. 

(2) Within a school, delivery models sometimes vary by grade level and 
the type of student served (e.g., lowest achievers or not, limited 
English proficient or not) . 

The principal factors associated with the presence of the major type of 
service delivery model can be summarized as follows: 

(3) In our sample, in-class arrangements are used because they lower 
the student/adult ratio; because they require less space, create 
fewer scheduling problems, and are less of a stigma than pullout 
programs; and because they tend to be cheaper than other arrange- 
ments (because they often use aides) , 

(4) Pullout arrangements are used because they are perceived to be 
effective, because of tradition, and because they are viewed as the 
best way to demonstrate that the district is providing services 
over and above what students would receive if they were not partici- 
pating in Chapter 1, 

(5) Replacement programs are used because they are viewed as an accept- 
able alternative to pullouts and because the concentration of 
services they provide is thought to be ins true tionally sound, 

(6) Add-on programs are used primarily for prekindergarten and eKtended 
day kindergarten programs. The main reason for using these add-on 
programs Is a belief that concentrating resources on young students 
will produce the greatest gains in achievement. 

Patterns of change in service delivery models can be summarized as 
follows ■ 

(7) Over the past 5 years, the service delivery arrangements changed in 
many districts in our sample, although often the changes were rela- 
tively minor. 

(8) In our sample , there was a tendency for districts to shift away 
from pullout arrangements, although a few districts shifted from 
in-class to pullout arrangements. Also, some districts began using 
computer labs rather than resource rooms or classrooms for their 
Chapter 1 pullouts. Most of the replacement programs for ele- 
mentary students represented relatively recent changes (or addi- 
tions) to existing service delivery arrangements. 

Regarding the factors that stimulated one or another kind of change, we 
found that: 
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(9) Shifts from pullout to replacement programs in our sample were due 
primarily to frustration with pullout prograjaa. Shifts from pull- 
out to in-class arrangenients ware due to staffing changes (e.g., a 
ahlft from teachers to aides) prompted by teacher shortages and 
budget cuts. 

(10) In our sample, shifts from classroom Co computer lab pullouts were 
due to an Interest in computers, an ability to serve more students 
with fewer staff, and a desire to revitalize a program that had 
been stale for a long time. 

(11) Shifts from in- class to pullout arrangements were motivated 
primarily by state pressure and local concerns about compliance. 

(12) Inhibitors to change Included program tradition, satisfaction with 
current arrangements, and resistance to change by teachers and 
principals . 
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VIX STAFFING ARRANGEMENTS 



Salariss for Instructional staff repreaent the largeat item in most 
Chapter 1 budgets and often Imply multiyaar Gommitments. Consequently ^ 
staffing decisions are a key eomponent of Chapter 1 program design. Addi- 
tionally , given resource constraints and preferences for different delivery 
models, thara has been a debate over tha years about who Ciin best work with 
aducationally daprlved studants- -eertif iaated or noncertif Icatad instruc- 
tional staff. In this section, we first describe current staffing arrange- 
ments in our sampla and the motivations for choosing them. Next, we describe 
how staffing arrangements in our sample changad over the past 5 years . 
Finally J we discuss the reasons for change or continuity with respect to 
staffing , 

Current Staffing Arrangements 

In our sample, most districts use a combination of certificated and 
noncartlflcatad instructional staff for thair Chapter 1 program. However, 
often districts employ mora of one type of staff than the other. The fol- 
lowing is a daserlption of tha dlfferant types of Instructional staff 
amployad and thair roles. 

Certificated Teachers 

Chapter 1 taachers mostly are used to provide direct instruction in 
either Chapter 1 pullout or replacement programs. Often thay provide instruc- 
tion with the help of an aide. However, In two large districts Chapter 1 
teachars provide instruction in class at the same time as the regular 
teacher. In some districts, Chapter 1 teachers have dual teaching responsi- 
bilities baeause they are split -funded (half from Chapter 1 and half from 
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local or other special programs). Ot-har Chapter 1 teaehers are paid for 
entirely out of the general f t nd to satisfy matching requirements for 
Chapter 1 feplaeement programs. Occasionally, regular teachers are used as 
after»school tutors for Chapter 1 students. 

Sometimes Chapter 1 teachers are used for noninstructional purposes. 
For example, in a mediim=size Midwestern district, schools (depending on 
their size) typically have either a full- or half-time Chapter 1 teacher to 
oversee the Chapter 1 program. Chapter 1 teachers mainly are responsible for 
individual student assessment, as well as for the design of specific instruc- 
tional services for Chapi:er 1 students. In one medium district. Chapter 1 
teachers typically do not provide direct remediation. Instead, they axh 
responsible primarily for training and supervising classroom aides and for 
planning with the regular classroom teachers. 

Several districts employ teachers with specialized training (e.g., 
reading specialists, resource teachers) for their Chapter 1 program. Addi- 
tionally, a few districts that have high concentrations of limited English 
proficient students use bilingual reading teachers. However, in most dis- 
tricts in our sample. Chapter 1 teachers are not required to have more formal 
education than are regular classroom teachers . 

Often Chapter 1 teachers have been affiliated with the program for many 
years. Some district administrators feel that the long tenure of Chapter 1 
teachers has benefited the program. Others feel that it is a detrimanti for 
example, one district administrator commented, "The [Chapter 1] teaching 
staff in this district is stable, aging. They are nice ladles, but they 
haven't grown." 

Noncertifieated Staff 

Noncertificated instructional staff, particularly atdes, usually work 
with Chapter 1 stauants under the direction of a regular teacher in Chapter 1 
progrMs with in-class arrangements or under the direction of a Chapter 1 
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teacher ±n Chapter 1 pullout or replacement programs. In most districts in 
our sampla, noncerclf Icated staff do not provide initial instruction. 
Instead, they work with students on a one-to-one basis or with small groups 
of students and primarily reinforce the instruction provided by the regular 
or Chapter 1 teacher. Additionally, noneertif icated staff often are used in 
computer labs to monitor students while they work at terminals. However, in 
some districts noneertif icated staff assume most of the responsibility for 
designing the services delivered to students and provide most of the 
Chapter 1 instruction. In two decentralized districts, veteran aides are 
used as site administrators to coordinate state and federal programs. 
Another specialized use of noneertif Icated staff is as home/school liaisons 
or parent coordinators , 

Most districts' noneertif Icated Instructional staff are classified as 
aides, although a few districts have Intermediate Job classifications (e.g., 
paraprofessionals , tutors) in addition. Often aides are required to have no 
more than a high school diploma. In some districts, aides had little (if 
any) teaching experience before participating in Chapter 1. For example, in 
one school in a medium-size district, the Chapter 1 teacher said that "baby- 
sitting" was her aide's only previous teaching experience. Nevertheless, 
many district and school administrators view Chapter 1 aides as highly 
skilled professionals as a result of their long affiliation with the program. 
Interestingly, one large district has specialised Inservlce training programs 
for Chapter 1 aides but not for Chapter 1 teachers* 

Paraprofessionals or tutors typically have more formal education than 
aides (e.g., 2 to 4 years of college), but less than certificated teachers. 
However, in one small Northeastern district the tutors were reading or 
mathematics specialists. Consequently, when district administrators decided 
to shift from using a combination of tutors and teachers to using teachers 
only, many of the tutors reapplied and were rehired as Chapter 1 teachers. 
In a large Midwestern district, many of the Chapter 1 aides are certificated 
teachers who could not find other work in the district* 
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Other Types of Staff 



Several large districts employ diagnosticians and guidance co^selors 
who perform testing &nd placement: functions. Also, a few districts with 
prima^ grade programs employ nurses and health clerks (and even bus drivers) 
for their Chapter 1 programs. 



District Variation 

In our s^ple, staffing arrangements relate more to grade = level focus 
and service delivery arrangements of Chapter 1 programs than to other dls = 
trict eharacterlstles, such as student enrollment, Noncertif Icated staff are 
more likely to deliver Instruction at the elementary level, particularly In 
the primary grades, than at the secondary level. One reason Is that in- class 
arrangemants are more common In elementary schools. In districts with pull- 
out or replaeement programs where Chapter 1 resources are concentrated on the 
younger grades, Charter 1 teachers are more likely to be provided with aides 
for assistance at the elementary level than at the sacondary lovel. 

The student/adult ratio varies across and within districts. Mostly, 
In-class and pullout instruction is provided on a one-to-one basis or to 
small groups of students (a,g,, five or six). Replacement programs often 
hava relatively few students (e.g., about 15) per class and are usually 
staffed by both a Chapter 1 teacher and an aide. 

In several districts, schools differ in thalr staffing arrangaments . 
Some of the school-to-school variation is due to district policy, such as the 
allocation of more teachers and aides to certain schools. In one very large 
Southern district, for ex^ple, most elementary schools have one reading 
teacher, one math teacher, one reading aide, and one math aide. In contrast, 
the high schools' Chapter 1 teachers often share aides because there aren^ t 
anough funds to have a one-to-ona teacher -to -aide staffing. 
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Schoal-to»school variation in other districts in our sample is due to 
staffing decisions made at the school leval. In one mediuin-size Southwestern 
district, the pullout reading program in one school is staffed by one 
Chapter 1 teacher and one Chapter 1 aide. In the other two schools, the 
Chapter 1 programs are staffed by aides only because aides are cheaper and 
the principals in those schools prefer individualized to group Instruction, 
which is made possible by the hiring of more (less eKpensive) aides instead 
of teachers. 



However, school-level autonomy does not always result In school-to- 
school variation. For axample, in one large Southern district, even though 
schools are given flexibility in determining what will work best for them, 
most schools use one teacher and several aides for their Chapter 1 programs. 



Explanations for Choice of Staffing Arrangements 

Various factors dictate the choice of staffing Arrangements. We 
summarize below the principal factors associated with local preferences for 
certificated versus noncertlf icated staff. 



Preferenc e for Certificated aeaeher^ 

The main reason for relying en certificated teachers is a widespread 
belief that certificated teachars are more likely to provide consistent, 
high-quality instruction than are noneertif icated staff. Moreover, because 
Chapter 1 students tend to be extremely poor achievers, skilled teachers are 
thought to be especially Important in helping those students to overcome 
their educational deficits. Additionally, a few district administrators 
cited research that indicates the superiority of certificated teachers 
relative to noncertlf icated staff. 

By contrast, several district administrators do not rely on noncertlf 1- 
cated staff because they believe such staff are not very qualified to provide 
direct instruction. For example, the Chapter 1 director in a Northeastern 
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district said, "Aides? They're too limited. They do only what is prescribed 
by the elassroom teacher. They can't bifing innovative approaches to their 
tea42hing." Another Chapter 1 director in a meditim-size Southweatarn district 
said, "They [aides] don*t feel comfortabla without their eanned purple 
ditto.i . " 

Loeal program staff in savaral districts said that certificated teachers 
lent stature to the Chapter 1 program, which is important for Chapter 1 stu- 
dents' self-image, for Chapter 1 parents who are concerned about the quality 
of their children's education, and for regular teachers who are ultimately 
responsible for Chapter 1 students ' progress . 

In another group of districts, the preference for teachers really repre- 
sents a commitment to maintaining current staffing arrangements that are 
viewed as effective. 



In several districts, Chapter 1 certificated staff are relied on bacaus 
of the preference for pullout and replacement programs and the belief that 
noncartificatad staff should not provide basic or unsupervised instruction. 
In one large district, the super in Cendant said, "It's hard for us to turn an 
aide loose without teacher supervision- = we ' d get a grievance from the 
teachers." Additionally, in one Midwestern state, noncertlf icated staff are 
not allowed to provide instruction unless a certificated teacher is present. 

Interestingly, In several districts that use aides mainly to staff 
in»class programs, adminlstravrisrs place at least one Chapter 1 teacher in 
each school to facilitate coordination with the central office and to 
maintain district control over the Chapter 1 program. In those districts, 
Chapter 1 teachers serve not only as instructional resources but also as 
district "monitors" who discourage the inappropriate use of noncertlf icated 
staff and promote the director's philosophy of remediation. 
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Preference for Nofieertif Icated Staff 



Whan noncertificated staff are used in ChaptBr 1 programa, it is because 
they are less expensive than certificated staff and can be used to lower the 
student/adult ratio or to provide individualized instruction that would be 
too costly otherwise. For example, in one large Southarn district, the same 
amount of money purchases one teachei; or two aides. Noncartif icated staff 
also are preferred In Chapter 1 programs that mainly involve drill and 
practice or are entirely automated (e.g., computer managed). In such pro- 
grams, certificated staff are viewed as unnecessary. Additionally, some 
distriet administrators feel that certificated teachers would be frustrated 
or bored by the Chapter 1 curriculum. One said, "Even the aides think It's 
boring," In one large Southern district, the director said that Chapter 1 
teachers are "second class citizens" because of the supplement -not -supplant 
regulations. Because they cannot assume the responsibility for their own 
program, they are reduced to the role of a helper, teaching the skills that 
the regular teachers specify as those that children need help cn. 

Aides may be used because of a shortage of regular teachers. 

, In one site visited, there were simply not enough regular teachers to 
go around; Chapter 1 teachers were pressed Into service, leaving the 
Ghapter 1 program to be staffed by aides, 

. In another district with a high concentration of limited English 
proficient students, bilingual aides are used because there are not 
enough bilingual certificated personnel in the area to staff the 
Chapter 1 reading programs. The assistant superintendent said, "The 
district has a preference for teachers, but It Is difficult to 
attract certificated bilingual persomel, , _ We are encouraging 
regular teachers to take Spanish. Also, we are enaouraglng 
paraprofessionals to get their credentials," 

Aides can also be trained for specialized roles fairly cheaply. A large 
Western district developed an inservice training program for aides, but not 
for teachers, on instructional techniques for limited English proficient 
students (because of an influx of Southeast Asian refugees). Consequently, 
the district has a whole cadre of fairly well- trained aides in the schools, 
while there are relatively few specially trained teachers. Additionally, 
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another large distriet (in the South) has an Intensive training program for 
aides that increases the view of them as professionals. 

As noted in the previous seation on servica delivery arrangements , aides 
are used in some districts because of the preference for in- class arrange- 
ments and because of teachers* reluctance to have another certificated 
teacher in their classroom. Finally, other Chapter 1 programs have a long 
history of using aides or a combination of teachers and aides, and the use of 
aides is not the subject of much discussion. 

Change ln_S_taffing Arrangements 

Over the past 5 years, staffing arrangements changed in many districts 
in our sample. However, often the changes were relatively minor. In some 
districts J there was a slight increase in the use of certificated staff; in 
others there was a slight Increase In the use of noncertif icated staff. Only 
three districts made major staffing changes^ one shifted from using teachers 
only to using a combination of aides and paraprofessionals , and the other two 
shifted from using a combination of teachers and tutors to using teachers 
only. A few districts said that the mixture of certificated and noncertif i- 
cated staff did not change, but that they had improved the quality of 
Chapter 1 staff through attrition and selsctlve replacement. Other districts 
slightly modified their use of teachers and aides. 

The following two vignettes provide some examples of different types of 
changes in staffing arrangements and the processes by which they occur: 

A small Northeastern district's decision to shift from using a com- 
bination of tutors and teachers to using teachers only was precipi- 
tated by a state rule that programs could not hire both tutors and 
teachers because of the salary differential. The director explained, 
"We got away with tutors for a whiles but then [the regional repre- 
sentative of the state Chapter 1 office] asked me, 'What's the differ 
ence between a teacher and a tutor?' I said, 'None*' He asked, 'Why 
pay one on one scale, one on another?' I had to agree with him. It 
was an ethical question- -$30 , 000 per year versus $12,000 per year.*.. 
So I went to the superintendent and said to him that the state was 
going to come down, hard on this one." The change was made to go with 
ail teachers for several reasons. First, both the superintendent and 
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the Chflpter 1 director were Intereated In a "DKofeBslonal , " high- 
quality staff. Second, a quirk in the dlstriet's AFDC count meant 
that it reoolved significantly more Chapter 1 dollars. Third, the 
director felt a coBmltmenC to existing teachars . Moreover, because 
Che tutors were certificated, they were able to be rehired with a new 
job classification. 

In a large Southwestern distrlot, staffing arrangements changed as a 
result of a change in service delivery arrangements precipitated by a 
state monitoring visit. Until 5 years ago, services for students in 
grades 1 through 3 were provided mainly in- class by Chapter 1 aides 
and resource teachers who worked with regular teachers. The district 
stopped In-class services after a state monitor expressed concerns 
about Chapter 1 funds being used for general aid. The state monitor 
encouraged the district to use a pullout program staffed by teachers 
that was developed at a local university and used by another large 
district in the same state. When the district shifted from in-class 
to pullout arrangements, It let some aides go and transferred others 
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CO aitterant programs. Rbbqxxxcb teachars raceivad Insarviea training 
and soma additional teachers ware hired for tha new program The 
Chapter 1 director had littla diffieulty gathering support for the new 
program because the district did not want to be out of compliance 
Also, the teachers' union had lobbied against the use of aides and 
both principals and teachars had complainad that Chapter 1 aides were 
not vary qualified to provide instruction. Additionally, tha district 
already was using a pullout program staffed by teachers for students 
in grades 4 through 6. 



Factors Promoting Chanpa 



As noted In the above change examples, different factors precipitated 
changes in staffing arrangements in our sample. Actual or anticipated changes 
in Chapter 1 funding levels were a key factor that precipitated a change in 
staffing. For example: 



One medium- size Northeastern district that used a combination of 
resource teachers and aides for its Chapter 1 program let go soma (but 
not all) of its resource teachers as a result of a decline in 
Chapter 1 funding. 

In 1981-82, in anticipation of funding cuts, one large Southern 
district began using aides instead of teachers out of a desire to 
"maintain" the scope of its Chapter 1 program. 

In a Midwestern district, guidance counselors were not rehired because 
of anticipated funding cuts and because local program staff felt that 
they were largely ineffective. 
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. A small Midwestern district used to rely on a eomblnatien of teachers 
and aides to staff Its Chapter 1 program, but eliminated most of its 
aides as a result of funding losses during the past few years. 

Conversely, one medium- size Southern district (that used to employ 
teachers only) started using instructional aides in 1983-84 because of 
additional funds In the budget, because district staff were favorably 
impressed by the use of aides along with teachers in other districts, 
and because district adminis era tors though* they could keep aides 
employed even if Chapter 1 funds declined. 

As noted in two of the above change examples, state pressure may directly 
or indirectly precipitate changes in staffing arrangements. Another example 
involves a large Southern district that used to place full-time aides in 
Chapter 1 kindergarten classes. For several years, state monitors expressed 
concerns about the use of Chapter 1 for general aid. Local program staff 
dismissed state concerns for a few years because full-time kindergarten aides 
were a high priority. Last year, as a result of more state pressure, local 
staff decided to keep aides in kindergarten classes for half- days only and to 
put them in grades 1 thrcugh 5 for the other half day. 

Changes in staffing arrangements have occurred for a variety of other 
reasons. For example, one medium^size Southwestern district began to replace 
aides with teachers as a result of a dlstrictwlde needs assessment that 
included surveys of Chapter 1 parents and regular teachers. Respondents to 
boch surveys rated Chapter 1 Instructional staff and requested that the 
district hire more highly qualified staff. 

A large Southern district started using aides and paraprofessionals for 
its Chapter 1 program after Chapter 1 teachers were recruited for the regular 
instructional program because of a severe teacher shortage. The decision was 
facilitated by a new federal progrmns director who wanted to make other 
changes in the Chapter 1 progrm to Improve coordination with the regular 
instructional program. Because of the staffing change, he was able to justify 
a change in service delivery arrangements (from pullout to tn-class) and to 
solve the coordination problem as well. 

As noted In one of the earlier change examples, a large district changed 
staffing arrangements when it changed service delivery arangements (from 
in-class to pullout) for one of Its Chapter 1 programs. Additionally, in two 
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decsntrallzed Western districts, initiatives taken by prinoipals resulted in 
staffing changes. 



Factors Promoetnp Conclnuitv 

The. driving forces behind continuity in Chapter 1 staffing are- the 
momentum of the current program, the implied or stated commitmenta to current 
staff, cost considerations, and collective bargaining arrangements. In many 
districts In our sample, staffing arrangements have not changed significantly 
because they were established years ago and because district administrators 
are satisfied with their existing arrangements. Additionally, changes In 
staffing arrangements are irfilblted by commitments to existing staff (e.g., 
several districts have policies of not layirg off staff) . . 

The cost of paying unemployment benefits inhibited two districts in our 
sample from laying off staff. One district, faced with budget cuts, chose to 
keep aides at 80% time and not to replace aides who left, rather than to lay 
off staff and pay unemployment benefits. Another district wanted to lay off 
staff to invest in computers, but because this would require paying unemploy- 
ment, the district decided the plan was too expensive. 

Collective bargaining agreements have inhibited other districts from 
making staffing changes. Two large districts (one in the West and one In the 
Midwest) are inhibited from firing aides as a result of strong aides' unions, 
In other districts, teachers- unions are a barrier to change. For exainpla, in 
one large Southwestern district an administrator said, "[The union] has 

inhibited the hiring of bilingual teachers tfor Chapter 1] Senior staff 

are afraid they'll lose their jobs." Interestingly, the same district has 
gotten around collective bargaining agreements by developing the "new school" 
concept. The district declares a school a new school, puts in a new curric- 
ulum, and requires staff to reapply. The leverage for creating the new 
schools was a desegregation court order. In another district, a principal 
said that he got around seniority regulations by proposing to do away with 
aides in his school. His aides were reassigned to other buildings at the end 
of the school year. At the beginning of the next'^ichool year, the principal 
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revised his proposal to the district: and hired new aides since his already had 
been reassigned. 

Finally, in some districts shifts from using aides to using teachers are 
inhibited by limited or declining resources and a commltmant to serving as 
many students as possible with Chapter 1. 



Sunrniary 



Our findings about the choir i of staffing arrangements can be summarized 
as follows! 



(1) In our sample, most districts use a combination of certificated 
teachers and noneertif icated staff (usually aides) for their 
Chapter 1 programs. Additionally, the staffing patterns reflect 
dalivery model choices. In our sample, the great majority of 
districts use certificated teachers to deliver remedial education 
services in pullout or replacement programs. Where aides are used, 
thay work under the supervision of Chapter 1- funded teachers or 
in- class under regular taachers. 

We identitled the following as key factors associated with particular 
staffing choices i 

(2) District administrators often mentioned effectiveness as a reason 
for using teachers instead of aides, noting that more professional 
servicey can be delivered by a well -trained teachar than by an aide. 

(3) The relative cost nf aides versus teachers, a preference for in- 
class arrangements, and parcelved effectiveness were mentioned as 
reasons for using aides , 

Regarding change in staffing arrangements, we found that- 

(4) In our sample, many districts did not significantly change their 
staffing arrangements over the past few years, although several 
districts somewhat Increased or deeraased their use of noncartlfi- 
cated staff. Changes in funding levels and state pressure (for a 
variety of reasons) precipitated changes in some districts. Changes 
in other districts were due to dallvary model changes, teacher 
shortages, needs assassmants, and (In decentralized districts) 
initiatives by principals. 

(5) Commitments to existing staff, eollectlve bargaining agreements, and 
resource limitations tended to l^lblt staffing changes In our 
m&mplm, 
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PART FOUR: OPTIONS FOR CURRICULUM, APPROACH, AND INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORT 



A district's Chapter 1 program design is Qomposad of some combination of 
the basic design features described in Part Three. But regardless of the 
grades served, subject matter, choice of instructional staff, and delivery 
model, program planners have many options open to them in the design of the 
currieultjm and the approach to teaching or reinforcing it. We now cunsider 
three of these options: 

. The computer (Section VIII) 

. An emphasis on higher-order thinking skills (Section IX) 

The use of parents in various instructional support roles 
(Section X) . 

Each of the three can be implemented Incrementally in a single Chapter 1 
classroom, in all the Chapter 1 activities in a school, or across the program 
as a whole. A "change" with respect to any one could mean a relatively small 
adjustment or a major shift in focus. Unlike the basic features examined in 
Part Three, these three represent options that may or may not be explicitly 
considered by local decisionmakers as they fine-tune the Chapter 1 curriculum 
(Sunmary Table 2 indicates the presence or absence of these design features 
in our sample). Thus we shift our analyses somewhat from a focus on change 
(e.g,, from one delivery model to another) to adoption (e.g., the adoption of 
computers in a program that had none or a few before) . 

The three features we discuss in this part are not the only important 
options for the program's curriculum and approach that can be imagined, but 
they represent adjustments to Chapter 1 technolo^, content, and the 
relationship to the home setting that are of particular interest to the 
policymaking and compensatory education community, Computars, for one thing, 
are rapidly becoming a fi-^.ture in the regular program and in the society at 
large; moreover, they may be particularly well suited to the delivery of 
compensatory education. The inclusion of higher-order thinking skills in the 
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Summary Table 2 



VARIATION AMONG SAMPLE DISTRICTS 
ON OPTIONS FOR CURRICULUM AND APPROACH 



State; 
District 



Enrollment Use of Focus on Higher- 

gjge^ife Computers Order Skills 



Parent Involvement 
in Instruction 




Very large 
Medium 

Very large 
Large 

Very large 



Yes 

Yes* 

Yea 
Yes* 

Yes 



Yes* 
No 

No 

No 

No 



Yes 
No 

No 
No 

No 



SOUTHEAST 
FLORIDA 
Site A 
Site B 
GEORGIA 
Site A 
LOUISIANA 
Site A 
Site B 



Very large 
Large 

Vary large 
Large 

Vary large 



Yes* 
Yes* 

Yes 

Yes* 
No 



No 
No 

No 

No 
No 



This feature represents a reGent program design change. 



No 

No 

No 

No 
No 



** 



Enrollmant ranges: very large - 25,000 or more; large - 10,000 to 24,999; 
medium - 2,500 to 9,999; small - less than 2,500. 
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Summary Table 2 (Concluded) 



State; 
District 



CENTRAL 
ILLINQIS 
Site A 
Site B 
KENTUCCT 
Sits A 
Site B 
MICHIGAN 
Sits A 
Site B 

EAST /NORTHEAST 
MARYLAND 

Site A 
Site B 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Sits A 
Site B 



Enrollment Use of Focus on Higher^ 

Size** Computers Order Skills 



Parent InvolveinenC 
in InstructJ,on 



Small 

Large 

Very large 
Mediim 

Medium 
Large 



Medium 
Large 

Small 
Large 



No 
Yes* 

Yes 
No 

Yes* 
Yes 



No 

No* 

Yes* 
Yes* 



No 
No 

Yes* 
No 

Yes* 
Yes* 



No 
No 

No 

Yes* 



This feature represents a recent program design change. 



No 
No 

No 
No 

Yes 
No 



Yes 
Yes 

No 
Yes 



Enrollment ranges: very large - 25,000 or more; large - 10 000 to 24 999* 
medium ^ 2,500 to 9,999- small - less than 2,500, ' ' ' 
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Chapter 1 curricula may help to ensure that Chapter 1 student^s get help with 
mora complex skilla , as well as the fundamentals* Finally, parental 
reinforcement of lessons In Chapter 1 may strengthen the program's effects on 
student learning. 

As with the basic features previously discussed, in each section we: 

Describe the feature and Its variation within and across our sample 
sites. 

Discuss the kinds of changes (and lack of change) in the last 5 
years * 

Explain the current design and variation in design across districts* 

Identify the factors that promote the adoption of new features or 
continuity of existing features. 

As before, the reader should remember that the districts In our sample 
were selected to include examples of sites that had adopted computers, a 
higher-order skills emphasis, or a focus on parents In Instructional support 
roles (sites without these emphases were also Included) * The Incidence of 
these features among our districts, therefore, may not be typical of the way 
these features are distributed nationwide. 
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VIII THE COMPUTER 



The movement to introduce new teehnologlea into the classroom has 
mushroomed in this decade. There Is evidence that disadvantaged students, 
along with the rest of the student population, are getting increased exposure 
to microcomputers, both in regular classes and in their Chapter 1 experiences 
(SRI, 1986; Reisner, 1983). Some districts are investing heavily in 
computer-managed and/or computer-asslsted instruction for their Chapter 1 
programs . 

In this section we will outline our findings regarding the use of 
computers in Chapter 1. First, we will describe the extent of computer use 
in our sample, focusing on the range of typical practices and variations 
observed. Next, we will discuss the evolution of computer applications In 
the Chapter 1 classroom and the reasons for their presence. Finally, we will 
describe some of the factors that discourage Chapter 1 computer adoption. 



Use of Computers In Chapter J; 

The presence and use of computers in Chtpter 1 programs^-as either 
eomputer-assisted or computer-managed instruction- -varies considerably from 
district to district, among schools within districts, and from teacher to 
teacher within the same school. Where computers are used, their use ranges 
from a dally part of all students' instruction to reinforcement for a limited 
number of students. Computers are typically used for drill-and-praotlce , as 
a motivational tool, and to aid program management. However, we also saw 
evidence in our sample of districts experimenting with other ways of using 
compucers. For example, in some districts teachers are using computers as a 
word processing tool, as an Instructional management device, as a way of 
extending staff capacity (e.g., by having aides work with students in com- 
puter labs) , as a way of providing on-site services to nonpublic school stu- 
dents, and as a means of Introducing higher-order thinking skills. In the 
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sections that follow, we will detail our findings about the ways computers 
are used In Chapter 1 instruction and the f actors that influence their use. 



The Extent of Gomputer_Use in Local. Chapter, 1 Program Daslgng 

Computer technology plays a variety of roles in Chapter 1 instruction in 
our sample, ranging from nonexistence or a minor addition to the materials at 
a teaeher's disposal to a central feature around which other aspects of the 
progrm are ©rganlEed. For example' 

Nonexistar?t : 

In one small district, computers are virtually nonexistent. The 
dlstriet does not have a centralized eomputer plan. Each of the four 
schools in the district has one or two microcomputers available . 
Chapter 1 teachers have access to the machines approximataly 10 days 
a year. Computers are viewed as a "frill." 

In a very large district, computers were present in one elementary 
Chapter 1 classroom in the six Chapter 1 schools visited. They were 
not Chapter 1-funded, The district was purchasing IBM PCs for 
regular classroom use. The administration was considering an 
expanded introduction of computers in the Chapter 1 p^i^ram. 

Small add-on* 

. In another small district, there is an IBM PC available for Chapter 1 
use in each school* However, use varies. According to the Chapter 1 
director, the machines are "only as good as the teachers," They tend 
to be used in a limited way to relnforca the basic lessons. Students 
are involved in drill =and-practice exercises and occasionally games* 
The microcomputers are "primarily another instructional aid" used by 
some Chapter 1 teachers. 

In a large district, computers play a significant role in several 
program components. There are a few eomputer labs in the district 
and one writing- to -read program. But the Chapter 1 program Is a 
staff program first. Computers are clearly supplementary components. 

Significant feature of a multicomponent Chapter 1 program: 

In another very large district, microcomputers play a significant 
role in two components of the Chapter 1 program. At the secondary 
level, the Chapter 1 instructional program is computer-based. At the 
elementary level, the district is operating a higher-order thinking 
skills pilot progrmi that operates on microcomputers. This pilot 
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prograni Is highly regarded by district administrators and school 
staff and Is receiving soma national attention, 

. A centralized mlnleomputar provides Inscruotlon by means of tarmlnals 
throughout tha district (Including the nonpublic schools) in anothar 
large district. Computer labs are plaead in saveral other schools, 
and a few Chapter 1 teachers are considered "high-tech junkies." 

Thus, we observed a wide variety of commitments to the introduction of 
computers into the Chapter 1 program. Some Chapter 1 administrators are 
uninterested-. occasionally describing computers as a frill that cannot be 
justified. Others have made a concerted effort to Integrate computers into 
the Chapter 1 instructional day. Some districts have made central decisions 
about the use of computers in instruction, while others have taken a more 
decentralized perspective in which computer use varies considerably by school 
or classroom. 



How Computers Are Used In Chapter 1 Inst-ruetional Desf 



gns 



The typical computer in a Chapter 1 instructional setting Is used for 
drlll-and-praetlce exercises that support classroom instruction. Thlo might 
include word recognition tasks, spelling drills, reading and answering ques- 
tions, games, tutorials, etc. Computer-assisted instruction (CAl) oeca- 
sionally gets much more complex. As students (particularly older ones) 
progress, they may use software that builds on simulations, or they may use 
text editors and work on other wrlting-related tasks. At the extreme, some 
Chapter 1 programs use computer-assisted higher-order thinking skills 
programs . 

The percentage of instructional time that Is computer-based varies con- 
siderably by district, school, and classroom. Some Chapter 1 programs use 
drill-and-practlce exercises as a simple add-on. Students may use the com- 
puters only as a reinforcement for instruction that is provided mainly by 
teachers using other kinds of materials. Other programs use the computer 
extensively- students spend more than half of their Chapter 1 instructional 
time in Individualized interactions with CAI packages. 
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However, the new feature of computer software packages that is par- 
ticularly attractive to the Chapter 1 teacher and adminiatrattor is Gomputer- 
managed instruction (CMl) . New commercially available CMI software packages 
incorporate the functions neeessary for student targeting and include various 
diagnostic and prescriptive components that fit nicely with the mode of 
instruction popular in many Chapter 1 programs. We observed several districts 
that used these eapabilities' to assist with student selection, to diagnose 
students' individualized needs, and to monitor students' progress. Computer- 
managed programs greatly facilitate this model of instruotlon by automating 
some of the diagnostic, monitoring, and assessment functions. 



Curricular Focus of Chapter 1 Computer Use 



Chapter 1 is primarily a reading program, but it frequently serves 
remedial math needs as well. Most districts provide some form of reading 
instruction or related service in Chapter 1, Many of these districts also 
provide some computer - related applications in the reading/ language arts area. 

Several districts we visited use computers for structured reading 
support activities. Commercially available software packages are used 
to provide intensive instruction on specific areas of reading weak- 
nesses. The instruction is primarily drlll-and-practice in nature. 

Several districts also use commercially available software to assist 
students with their writing and reading skills. In the primary 
grades, software is occasionally used to assist students learning to 
read by teaching them to write words and phrases. Computers and type - 
writers are used because many of the students are not yet proficient 
at handwriting. The computers also serve as a motivational tool. 
Older students in middle schools or lower secondary grades may use 
word processing packages to learn writing skills, editing skills, and 
paragraph construction techniques. The software allows the students 
and instructors to manipulate existing text more easily. 

Some districts that offer Chapter 1 math services use computers to 
provide or supplement this instruction. For example : 

. One district Is providing computer-assisted math instruction in 

Chapter 1 at the middle school level. Math teachers from the regular 
instructional program and Chapter 1 aides supervise students in a CAI 
environment in a lab setting. The software is primarily drill-and- 
practice. Chapter 1 students go to the lab during their elective 
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period for remedial Instruction that is aupplemental to their regular 
grade»lsvel math class* 

A aacond digtriat incorporated computera into its Chapter 1 curric- 
ulum as "a tool to get into progressively complex things." For 
example, they are using Logo* with their Chapter 1 math students to 
work on problem » solving skills. They are also doing lots of drill- 
and=practiee work with their computers. 



Exnlanatlons fo_r Chapter 1 Computer Use 

Some factors have facilitated or directly led to the adoption of com- 
puters in the Chaptor 1 curriculum, while others have constrained efforts to 
do so. The Influence of some factors has bean explicit; other factors have 
only subtly Influenced district administrators' decisions regarding Chapter 1 
computer use. We shall first discuss factors promoting change and then 
discuss factors promoting continuity or Inhibiting change. 



Factors Promotiri^ the Adoption and Use of Computers 

Our analyses point to certain stimuli that act as driving forces and 
support the move to use computers tn the local Chapter 1 program (e^g., an 
SEA administrator who is a vocal computer advocate) . We also identified 
facilitating conditions that allow program administrators to consider 
adopting computers for Chapter 1 (e.g., available resources). We review both 
below. 



Driving Forces- -Three factors seemed to be current, prominent driving 
forces. The first we have labeled "the vendor effect." Computer hardware 
and software manufacturers have discovered the Chapter 1 program as a viable 
marketplace. Textbook publishers have even begun to market computer ^related 



Logo Is a commercially available software package explicitly designed to 
expose the user to mathematical problem^ solving skills and logical reasoning 
tasks, ^ - 
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software that is deslgnsd to go hand- in=hand with a basal reading or math 
series. We observad this vendor effect In several districts. For eKample: 

A major hardware distributor approactied a large district located in 
the state capital about adopting a n^w computer-based writing/reading 
progrM* The vendor was attempting to establish demonstration sites 
in all state capitals on the premise ttiat many other Chapter 1 admin- 
istrators and/or teachers would visit the demonstration sites during 
trips to the SEA and would consider a.<ioption. The vendor offered the 
requisite hardware to Implement the program in one school. The 
district administration had only to pay for software and staff with 
Chapter 1 funds. The vendor even made arrangements with a local 
university to evaluate the program. 

This same vendor approached another very large district we visited in the 
South and convinced them to adopt the computa^ -based writing/reading program 
as well. Evidence from other sites suggests that other computer vendors have 
shifted their marketing departments into high gear and are working hard to 
sell computer-based packages to Chapter 1 staff. 

State testing has also been a driving fo^ee In Chapter 1 computer adop- 
tion decisions in some districts. Where state ^mandated testing incorporates 
a section on computer literacy, Chapter 1 programs are likely to incorporate 
ccnputers in Chapter 1 instruction. In one state we visited, the 7th grade 
minimum competency test directly assesses computer literacy. As we have 
noted elsewhere In this report, state tests are having enormous impacts on 
local instruction (e.g., see Sections V, XIII ^ and XIV), Districts fre- 
quently report that they are forced to alter their general curriculum because 
of these tests, in effect teaching to the test. It is not surprising that 
programs like Chapter 1 would follow the same eourse. The students most 
likely to fail state tests are those in need of remedial instruction. Al- 
though many district administrators reported that testing programs influenced 
various aspects of their Chapter 1 curriculum Ce.g., higher«order skills), 
respondents in one district in the state noted above eKplicitly referred to 
the state test on computer literacy as a major Influence on their decision to 
Incorporate computers into the Chapter 1 prograjm. 

Another factor that has increased the likelihood of a district's 
adopting computers for its Chapter 1 program Is the belief that computers can 
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add structure to progr^ Instruction. This was an especially Important con- 
aideration In two districts of different sizes that were seeking to stan- 
dardize Instruetlon. Some computer appllcationB are so structured that they 
force Chapter 1 teachers and aides to provide assistance and inatruction In a 
preacrlbed, flKed manner, Thua , district atolnlstrators who are looking for 
ways to Increaaa their control over the way Inatructlonal services are pro- 
vided are likely to be pleased with the proapects of computer-assisted and 
<iomputer-managed Chapter 1 Instruction, 

Still another driving force in decisions about Chapter 1 computer use is 
SEA influence. The high- technology bandwagon has ao much momentum in certain 
states that local diatrlcta are forced to consider adopting computers. Some 
statea also Influence districts through workahops and conferences attended by 
Chapter 1 administrators and/or teachers. This occurred in two states we 
visited: in one Instance, SEA Chapter 1 staff made numerous presentations at 
conferences about the virtues of computer applications In Chapter 1; In the 
other state, the SEA formed and sponsors a computer cooperative that provides 
technical assistance to member districts. 

Finally, Individual district and school staff are often a major force in 
decisions about computers. Acting as withiii-dlstrict "innovation champions," 
individual staff have often influenced school and district decisions 
regarding the use of computers in Chapter 1 instruction. Several examples 
illustrate this points 

. In one large district, the Chapter 1 director also chairs the 

dlstrictwide steering committee on computer acquisition. Needless to 
say, he was a strong advocate for the Integration of computers into 
the classroom. Given his position In the Chapter 1 administrative 
hierarchy, computers play a significant part In the Chapter 1 
instructional program, 

. State-aponsored workshops "fired up a number of teachers" from a 

small Northeastern district about the possibilities presented by the 
integration of computers Into the Chapter 1 curriculum. Although the 
diatrlct administrators could not be characterized as computer 
proponents, they did support a move to add several computers to the 
Chapter 1 program in each participating school, in response to the 
pressures exerted by teachers who had attended the state -sponsored 
workshops. The degree to which computers are used depends on the 
teacher's Interest. Some are using the machines to reinforce their 
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tisslc lesson plans; a few a^e doing ^oin^o of thilr own p^o *grain 
development. 

On the other hand, tti a largmj district the Chapter I dtr^ -actor had no 
enthusiasm for oomputars In tligprograff„ He felt that t;h*.e early 
enthusiasm for computers tti scheols was a fad that lacked ^ substance, 
—As in the example cited IffltoeGiataly abfi^^e , sav^sral teaCha^TCs clamored 
^^or computers in the remedial program. Te quiet the eQnf=3CQntation. 
-^he Ctiapter 1 director pureh^isd a nutot^r of Tim Slncla-ir computers 
rjor the program. It reprasentad a mlnicmal Inv^istmant and the 
^^eachers had their machine^* However, tahe maaliinBi we^e ffl^ard to use, 
^here was little sofcware a^^lUble, most fflachines we»e quickly 

relegated to a position on Chg closet #fcialf. Jut the sup&erintendent 

now a computer advoeata. Hi has iMi=oduaad computer l^bs In three 
elementary schools, ether batldings ^IJL^ soon fgllow, atid the Chapter 
~L program may eventually iticorporate tIntXs dlsttiotwide tr^nd. 

As «an be seen from these eKMiplii, staff L^n vMlcus roleS hmve a 
lignific^nt influenee on many dlsttiQt'Or scK^Qiq 1- leva 1 deeis ions to 
incorpDr^te computers Into the Chapter UuMt^i&ltaffl. Sop advoea^y efforts 
m ffipra successful than others, buc In ill o^&&^b an intimal advocate or 
chflmpion plays an important role in tlia declsloxuMinaktng process. .»%.dministra- 
tiya supe»«>r^ is necessary, but tha initial stttf^lus can come ttm anywhere in 
ths dist&lct. 



£^^&lltatinR Condttlong^ -AlthQugh thy 6o ni^^ot act as powMful^ stimuli 
for c0mft=ter adoption, the following eondltlons i.. enable the dlsCti«t to eon 
sidsr MM implement such a declston. 



Chii^ter 1 administrators' dectsioiii about CM^mputeri reflaet &lie avail- 
ability Q^£ resources, as do any deci^icni sbout capital iqulptoen^ - purchases, 
Coraput%3fi^^ seem to be more pifomlner.t 1^ Chapter 1 prograBii whate dl^ atrlcts 
hivi mt^ experienced severe resourae ^iduations recant years. ^ Slack 

resDurcei were cited on several oeCaitona as iMttrumental In tha p^urchase of 
coraputeifs , For examples 

I»i one medium-sl^e district In thi Hldw#st, the itate and tofederal 
P=^®S^^s director antlcipaCfed a large fursadtng c^t and buds^ted his 
C»iapter 1 program aeoorditigly . len h% Mlscoversd that tJi^ budget 
c«it was not going to be realised, It too late to malce i=naJor 

P^aogram revisions. The reiultlni pool unantlelpatad m^idm was 

tEien used to make initial tfov^s Into Ch^^ter 1 coiiputajr-e^^lsted and 
-Dflanaged instruct Ion, 
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A second facilitating condition Is the prevailing approach to inscruc- 
tlon within the district and the Chapter 1 program. For example, in dls- 
tricts whore the educational philosophies of administrators and teachers 
match their beliefs about what computers can do in the educational arena, 
computers are more likely to play a slgnifleant role in the assistance and 
management of instruction. 

District commitment to high technology In the regular Instructional 
program can also establish a precedent for the use of computers In Chapter 1, 
although in our sample the precedent was not always followed.* In several 
districts, as district adainlstrators expanded the use of computers in 
regular classrooms, they began introducing them in the Chapter 1 classroom as 
well. Conversely, computers tended to be absent from Chapter 1 classrooms In 
districts where there was little commitment to the integration of new 
technologies into the regular Instructional program. In other districts, the 
Chapter 1 director's skepticism about computers or other factors overrode the 
developments in the surrounding educational program. Some administrators 
still view computers In Chapter 1 as a frill and feel that Chapter 1 is a 
more Intense, staff -oriented program. 



Actors Inhibiti ng Computer Use or Adoctiow 

As the preceding discussion has Implied, the converse of the factors 
that promote computer adoption makes It less likely that Chapter 1 designs 
will feature this technology. Thus, in districts with little exposure to 



On the other hand. Chapter 1 programs occasionally lead the way In Intro- 
ducing computers into the Instructional setting. In several large and 
small districts, computers in the Chapter 1 curriculum preceded district 
trends to Incorporate new technology into the instructional program. Thl« 
kind o£ instructional leadership may reflect the fact that Chapter 1 
teachers and administrators may be more heavllv involved than their 
colleagues outside the program in professlonar organizations and attend 
more conferences where they are repeatedly exposed to these ideas 
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computer vendors, no pressure from the state In this direction, no local 
advocates I etc, Chapter 1 programs tend not to include coniputers. Several 
other factors also seem to play a significant role. 

Chaptsr 1 has a history of being a program that provides students with 
inereased staff attention. Local Chapter 1 programs typically reduce the 
student/ teacher ratio by either introducing aides into the classroom, re- 
placing regular instruction with smaller remedial classes, or pulling stu- 
dents out of the regular classroom and providing instruction in small groups 
or one-on-one (see Section VI) . Several district administrators described 
their programs as "staff programs*" They felt that the progrM was designed 
to provide more individualized attention and that machines, whatever their 
benefits might be, would reduce the personal attention students receive. 
Such district administrators tend not to support proposals to incorporate 
computers into the Chapter 1 curriculum. 

As the example below implies, commitments to staff can generate cost 
considerations that decrease the probability of introducing computers into 
the Chapter 1 curriculum. Districts that do not have slack resources avail- 
able (as in the example cited here) tend not to invest heavily in computers. 

One large district has several computer components in its Chapter 1 
program, but not as a major focus. The gradually shrinking sum of 
funds available to run the Chapter 1 program has left Chapter 1 
program atolnistrators with staff commitments that require most of 
the program's resources. To purchase computers with Chapter 1 funds, 
they would have to reduce their staff, which would result in the dis- 
trict's paying expensive unemployment baneflts. In short, they would 
be paying for staff and not receiving services in return. District 
administrators feel that this is an unreasonabla alternative ; conse- 
quently, they have not moved into computers in a big way. 

Finally p from the perspective of some local staff , it makes little sense 
for districts to Invest heavily in computers if good software is not avail- 
able. This perceived shortage of good remedial software discouraged computer 
purchases in several of the districts we visited. One district bought com- 
puter hardware for which adequate software was not available; most of the 
machines ended up in closets. However, ^;s noted in several other districts, 
this situation is becoming less of a problem, particularly in light of the 
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vendor effect (noted above) and the move to develop and market relevant so± fC- 
ware packages (e,g. , soma publishers of frequently purchased basal mmrimmsLpm 
now preparing computer-based supplemental material appropriate for Chaptsr % 
instruction). This situation, of course, iraplies that computer use in 
Chapter 1 will be more likely in the future* 



Summar y 



We can eHtract several major findings from our analyses of computers L^r* 
Chapter 1, First, regarding the extent of their use in the Chapter 1 
curricu3.um, we found that: 

(1) The extent of computer use in Chapter 1 program designs varlea 
considerably. Some districts do not use computers in the Chapters 1 
curriculum at all; some districts use computers as an add-on eonip 
nent; and other districts have computers as a central feature of 

the Chapter 1 program. 

(2) toong our sample districts, computers In Chapter 1 are used prl- 
marily for drlll-and=practlce . However, there are some examplsa - ©f 
computer-based Instructional models that focus on higher-order 
thinking skills In Chapter 1 settings. 

(3) Chapter 1 progrMs among our dlatrlcts feature either computer- 
assisted or computer-managed Instruction, or both. Computer- 
managed instruction la especially attractive to many Chapter 1 
decisionmakers because of Its natural fit with diagnostic- 
prescriptive teaching approaches . 

(4) Computer applications related to math, reading, and writing ara 
operating in local Chapter 1 programs. 

Regarding factors promoting the adoption and use of computers In 
Chapter 1, our data suggest that one or more of be following influence i ar© e 
the driving forces behind computer adoption* 

(5) Aggressive marketing by computer vendors has convinced some 
Chapter 1 progrms to Initiate computer components. 

(6) Where state -mandated testing addresses computer literacy, this 
testing has generated a new remedial need that Chapter 1 progranii 
are likely to address, using program designs that feature the 
computer prominently. 
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(7) The highly structurad nature of many computer applicatione has 
strong appeal to Chapter 1 programs that are seeking to standardize 
or structure their programs more fully. 

(8) The high priority placed on inGorporatlng high technology into 
Instruction in certain states has a powerful effect on local 
Chapter 1 computer adoption. 

(9) Individual district and school staff, acting as "innovation 
champions «e a primary force behind the initiation of computer 
components in Gliapter 1 program designs. 

Other factors facilitate the Introduction of computers, but provide less 
impetus to these decisions: 

(10) The availability of slack resources Influences the decision to 
Incorporate computers In Chapter 1, by making adoption or imple- 
mentation feasible on a wider scale. 

(11) Some approaches to instruction (e.g., scructured, diagnostic- 
prescriptive approaches) are especially compatible with current 
computer applications , 

(12) The presence or absence of computers in the regular instructional 
program sets a precedent affecting the Chapter 1 administrators* 
decisions regarding computer use, although other factors may over- 
ride the precedent. 

Finally, several factors (in addition to the converse of the above) 
reduce the probability of a local Chapter 1 program incorporating computers 
in Instruction: 



(13) Chapter 1 has a long history of being a "staff program." District 
administrators are often committed to this notion in general and to 
specific staff in particular. Reducing the amount of time children 
spend interacting with adults, or even replacing some of the staff 
with computers, is not a viable option for such atoinistrators. 

(14) Commitments to staff can create cost considerations that constrain 
a district's ability to make significant purchases of computers. 

(15) The apparent lack of high-quality software available to the schools 
has led many decisionmakers to consider options other than 
Computers. 
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IX AN EMPHASIS ON HIGHER»ORDER THINKING SKILLS 



Attantlon has been focused rscently on the extent to which public 
aducatlon teachas children "higher-order thinking skills" (e.g., Sternberg, 
1985; Sadler and Whimbey, 1985). The eoncern has been voiced by educators 
and policymakers at local, state, and federal levels in discussions of the 
ways schooling should be improved. Not surprisingly, the Issues have sur- 
faced in the compensatory education conmunity, Thsrs, educators worry that 
children receiving compensatory eduoatlon services will be left behind- -that 
is, taught only the "basics" and never given the Ghance to develop analytic 
or reasoning skills. One of our respondents put the matter forcefully: 

"If you meet a Chapter 1 kid's needs at his own level [remedial], you're 
programming him for failure. He needs to know what he needs to survive 
In society. If you teach him at grade level, he's frustrated and falls 
again. Higher-order skills [In the Chapter 1 program] allow instruction 
to include both components * " 

In this section we describe the way these coneerns are expressed In the 
design of Chapter 1 programs. First, we examine the range of meanings held 
by local Chapter 1 staff for the elusive term "higher-order thinking skills." 
Following that, we deseribe the form that a higher-order emph as is takes in 
the districts within our sample, noting the types of changes that have come 
about in the course of establishing this emphasis. Our description distin- 
guishes cases in which Chapter 1 progrM staff explicitly describe their 
programs in higher-order terms from others in which thlg skill emphasis Is 
addressed implicitly and still others In which there appears to be no atten- 
tion to higher-order skills whatever. Then, we explore the explanations for 
the presence or absence of a higher- order skills emphasis and associated 
change processes. We conclude with several observations about the conse= 
quences of this design emphasis for Instructional practice . 
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The reader must remember that our sample of districts, quarter of 
which eiaimed to address higher-order thinking skillg In some fashion, is not 
a statistical representation of the nation's Chapter 1 programs. For reasons 
that will become clear in discussing inhibiting factors, the proportion of 
the nation's school diatrlets with Chapter 1 programs aimed at this skill 
level is probably smaller. 



Meanin gs of Higher-Order Thinking Skills 

Among local Chapter 1 staff, if not among educators more generally, the 
term "higher-order thinking skills" resists clear definition. Although 
definitions that emphasize the cognitive skills required for complex problem 
solving or analysis exist In the literature (e.g., Chlpman and Segal, 1985), 
it is more useful for purposes of this study to ex imine what Chapter 1 staff 
believe the term to mean, especially in relation to their instructional 
programs , 

^^en queried on the subject, Chapter 1 staff in our sample distriets 
approached the Issue in one of three ways: (1) they racognized the term and 
explained their definition for it, which often corresponded to an explicit 
emphasis within their programs; (2) they stopped to think about what the term 
meant and gave (or responded to) a definition of It, acknowledging its pre- 
sence In some aspect of their Instruction; or (3) they axpressed confusion 
over the meaning of the term. 

It was not unusual to find respondents aware of the matter as an impor-' 
tant (or, at least, popular) instructional design issue but also unclear 
about its meaning or ImpllGations for Chapter 1. The Chapter 1 director In a 
small, rural site remarked i 

r 

"Thinking skills --that's something we should have been doing. We will 
be. We're on the writing kick around here now..,. Some English 
teachers are now using logical thinking and analogies in their 
lessons,,,. I suppose it fits [into Chapter 1], but to what degree I'm 
not sure, I'm kind of confused." 
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Soma respondents pointed out that the higher- order versus lower -order dis* 
tlnction is far from simple and perhaps misleading because, at all levels of 
Gurriculum, a capacity for abstract thinking can be cultivated in children by 
the way skills of any kind are taught. 

The most comon terms the Chapter 1 staff used to discuss higher* order 
thinking skills were the following: "critical thinking," "problem solving," 
and "drawing infarences^" These terms ware used almost as S3mcv^tf^^ :or 
higher-order thinking skills. On closer examination, local dmiL->' i \^ns of 
tha term appear to rafar to one or more of the following intellectual 
operations * 

A^^iy^i^g problems or. situatiQns_AQ_gically : that Is, breaking down a 
problem into its eomponant parts in such a way that the relationship 
Mong the elements can be demonstrated. 

Drawing^_ inf arances from a set of facts or from written material. 

Forming and testing^hypo theses about how certain variables are 
related to one another, how a problem situation can be resolved, ate. 

Applying knowledge to new situations ^ especially those encountarad in 
life outside the classroom. 

Among districts in which Chapter 1 staff claimed to be emphasizing 
higher-order thinking skills , the definitions span a range from those that 
Involve a niamber of these elements and are mora axpllclt about the skill 
components that can be considered "highar-ordar" to those whara only one of 
tha alaments is emphastzedg of tan in vaguer terms. One program at tha more 
explicit and of the continuum set out, for example, to teach students to 
"think about thinking," through interactive work with computers and a variety 
of exercises in hypothesis testing, Idea formulation, and the like. Having 
set more modest goals, staff in other sites contented themselves with an 
axplicit attempt to teach students how to draw inferences about what they 
were raading. Several sites put the emphasis on "thinking," without rafar- 
ance to a higher -order/lower- order distinction. 

In other districts, program designers professed to have no explicit 
emphasis on Instruction in hlghar-order thinking but, once they began to 
reflect on the matter, acknowledged that they are doing many f3^£ the same 
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things that take place in the preoodlng sites. In Chapter 1 reading Insttuc- 
tlon, for eKample, students In thtse districts are asked to Interpret and 
comment on what they read as a way of encouraging reading for understanding 
and the application of reading to other uses. In Chapter 1 mathematics 
classes, students in these districts are often asked to solve problems in 
which mathematical reasoning and logic are necessary to arrive at reasonable 



answers . 



In a third set of districts, there was no evidence that there was a 
higher- order dimension to Chapter 1 Instruction or that this dimension has 
ever been considered. In these cases, students do phonics drills, learn 
spelling, memorize new vocabulary words, practice arithmetical computation, 
and engage in a variety of other skills thought to underlie reading or 
mathematics, but without the analytic exercises Involved In higher-order 
skills instruction. 



The Programmatic Form of I nstruction In Higher-Order Thinking Skills 

Whatever the particular definition used, local Chapter 1 programs have 
included higher-order thinking skills instruction In one of three ways: as i 
gradual sensitizing process (carried out through Inservlce training, for 
example), as a systematic pilot test, or as a programwlde orientation toward 
instruction. We present vignettes illustrating each of these three modes 
below, to demonstrate what the change process looks like, and show some of 
the forces driving the adoption of this orientation. 

• Sensitizing process . In a large district located In a moderato-slze 
Midwestern city, the Chapter 1 program recently began a series of 
Inservlce workshops on ways to focus instruction on the acquisition 
of higher-order thinking skills. The application of higher-order 
thinking ideas to instruction is left up to the teachers. Some have 
apparently experimented with different approaches to asking reading 
questions, for example- others have so far done little. The Impetus 
for these workshops comes from two sources: a statewide push to 
expose teachers to the effective schools approach and related 
research (Including the topic of higher-order skills) and the most 
recent version of the statewide competency testing program, which 
Includes Items Intended to test higher-order thinking. This testing 
program is adhered to, in part, because results are released by 
district and school. 
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• Svsteraatic pilot test. A large urban district in a Southweatern city 
was approaahsd aeveral years ago by a professor in a nearby univer- 
sity who had developed a prototype program intended to improve the 
higher-order thinking skills of disadvantaged students. The program 
±$i an ambitious attempt to address a range of analytical and problem- 
solving skills through interactive computer-based exercises. Some of 
the Chapter 1 staff had already been especially interested in devel- 
oping a computer-based dimension to their instruction, and took to 
the new program naturally. Two Chapter 1 elementary schools adopted 
the professor's approach on a trial basis; others are watching the 
progress of the program In these schools with interest, and are con' 
sidering its applicati&n to their schools as well. The Chapter 1 pro- 
gram's leadership and instructional managers within the district are 
more cautious. Because of the high cost of the hlgher=order skills 
component, as well as its unconventional approach , they are waiting 
until more definitive results are in before endorsing the project for 
widespread Implementation in the district. The university professor 
has continued to be involved with the project as it progresses, both 
by providing inse^ice for the affected teachers (and others who are 
interested) and by helping to evaluate the experiment. 

• P-rogramwide ori entation > The Chapter 1 program in another large 
urban district in a different state has for a long time emphasized 
higher-order skills, locally referred to as "thinking skills," at all 
levels of the K-12 program. The emphasis takes a different form at 
each level of the program. For elementary students. Chapter 1 
instruction aims at "thinking skills" through a variety of reading 
comprehension exercises. In the middle school grades , program 
recipients receive what is described as "an introduction to the 
thii^lng process," High school Chapter 1 students participate in 
"seminars on thinking," in which they practice solving mysteries and 
discuss the application of ideas learned in Chapter 1 or other 
aspects of their schooling to their lives outside of school. The 
Impetus for this orientation is hard to trace, but among the most 
important factors lie the convictions of the Chapter 1 program 
director and staff that instruction in "thinking" is as central a 
part of any child's compensatory instruction as any other aspect of 
the school experience. The director notes that the statewide raading 
association and its network have placed some emphasis on this 
orientation over the years . 



Explanations for the Adont jon of a Hi^her^Order Skills Emphasis In the 
Chapter 1 Program 

Concentrating first on districts that make soma kind of higher-order 
thinking skills an explicit focus of the Chapter 1 program, we can identify 
several forces that encourage or discourage this orientation. 
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Factors Promotin g Adoption of a Hl ^har^ Ordar Skills Emphasis 

As the three vignettes above suggest, forces external to the school dis- 
trict have tended to push the issue of higher- order thinking skills into the 
public aye and onto the agenda for either Chapter 1 or the regular instruc- 
tional progranii or both. The most powerful of these external forces seems to 
be state eduGational reform movements and associated testing programs, espe' 
cially where these are accompanied by measures that enforce accountability. 
Several stater, in our sample illustrate this process. One state, alluded to 
in an exainple above, has been most forceful in its efforts to bring higher- 
order skills to the attention of school district planners as part of a more 
general approach to stimulating school Improvement; the fact that the state's 
crmpetency tests now include a set of items that purport to assess higher- 
order thinking skills has been especially instrumental in promoting this 
skills emphasis within Chapter 1. Another state has made higher-order skills 
a part of its reform initiative in a similar manner: beginning next year, 
district- level curriculum supervisors will observe classroom teaching 
methods, and one component of the review will examine whether teachers 
incorporate higher- order thinking skills into their instruction. 

A second force derives from th^ professional networks in which Chapter 1 
staff participate, especially the networks of curriculum specialists from 
which Chapter 1 people draw Ideas for reading and mathematics instruction. 
In curriculum circles, higher-order skills have received a good deal of 
attention in recent years (Segal et al., 1985) as educators and reformers 
have wrestled with questions of excellence In schooling and how this can be 
promoted. Professional networks, centered In universities, professional 
societies, and the publishing industry, have stimulated some Chapter 1 
programs t© focus on higher-order skills in one of several ways^ 

* By providing models. The previously cited example of the systematic 
pilot test is the clearest example of this. The model created by the 
university professor in that district was exciting, unconventional, 
and widely disseminated. The Influence of this particular model has 
been felt in at least two other sites we visited, one in the same 
state (from which staff have visited the pilot test district to see 
the program in operation firsthand) and the other in a distant state 
(where the Chapter 1 director heard of the model program through 
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profasaional meetinge and possibly the state technical assistance 
Gentar) . Although neither of these districts had adopted the model 
prQject at the time of our visits interest in doing so was high. 

Bv setting professional expectations and fashions , There is no 
quesfion that higher-order thinking skills are to many of our 
respondents a "fashionable" thing to consider ^ If not a profession- 
ally advanced addition to the Instructional program. One teacher we 
interviewad coBmented, "It's the thing to do." A clue to the 
influence of this professional trend Is the recency of adoption of 
the higher » order emphasis In a number of the programs we visited » 

By structuring the materials commercially available to Chapter 1 
P-J-Ogram staff . In several districts we visited^ some emphasis on 
"higher-order thinking" has suffused the materials used by Chapter 1 
staff. In one site, the basal reading series Includes questions that 
purport to give students practice In these skills. In another site, 
a different series has sections In Its high school readers devoted to 
"drawing Inferences'* from reading. Because readers have for many 
years had portions devoted to "reading comprehension," it is diffi- 
cult to say how much these features of the published reading mate- 
rials differ from readers that make no reference to higher- order 
skills (the phrase has obvious marketing value p given the current 
professional trend) . But to the extent that there are differences in 
these materials, the inclusion of this new skill emphasis In mate- 
rials used by Chapter 1 students can alter the emphasis of their 
instruction. 

These broad forces- -emanating from Che state and professional circles-- 
do not lead every district , or even most districts, to focus their Instruc- 
tional programs on higher-order skills. Our analyses suggest that several 
facilitating conditions play an Important role. First, because higher-order 
thinking skills typically represent a new dimension in Chapter 1, this orien- 
tation is more likely to appear In districts with Chapter 1 directors who are 
more innovative or motfe attuned to current currlcular Issues. Such people 
are more likely to want their programs to be in the vanguard of professional 
trends or educational reform. In one of these districts, the federal and 
state programs manager described the Chapter 1 program as the "focal point... 
for change In the whole district" (higher-order skills have not yet been 
Incorporated Into the district's core academic progrM) . By contrast, the 
director of another Chapter 1 program, who is more traditional, has not yet 
seriously considered a higher-order skills focus, although he is aware of the 
issues (and aware that one of his teachers uses a reading series with sec- 
tions dealing with higher-order skills) . 
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Second, the largsr the district, the more likely that some aspect of the 
program will focus on higher-order skills of some kind. This follows, in 
part, from the simple fact that larger districts have more components, more 
schools, and more staff. Unless the distriot-level Chapter 1 administrators 
rigidly control variation in the program across schools and components or 
insist that all aspects of the program adhere to a single philosophy that 
precludes a higher-order focus. It is more likely that some part of the 
program will become exposed to the professional or reform trends that are 
bringing higher- order thinking skills to the attention of educators. Other 
features of large district Chapter 1 programs contribute as well: unlike 
small programs, they are likely to have at least some slack resoureas In 
their budgets and are more likely to be in the vicinity of universities, 
professional association headquarters, or other nodes In the professional 
network. Finally, the sheer amount of funds spent on materials makes larger 
districts a prime target lor the marketing efforts of commercial publishers. 

Third, program planners and teachers seem more Inclined to Initiate or 
experiment with a highef-order skill emphasis with older students. In one 
Chapter 1 program serving grades K-12, for example, high school students 
participate in "thinking seminars" while youngef students do not. In other 
programs, upper elementary children are more likely than younger ones to be 
given learning activities that purport to provide higher-order skills. This 
tendency may reflect the conventional wisdom among compensatory educators 
that, at the youngest levels. Chapter 1 students need basic building blocks 
(e.g., phonies) for future skills. The tendency may also be due to a more 
practical fact: older students have developed more capacity for reasoning 
(and less tolerance, perhaps, for repetitive drills). 



Zactors Discouragin g an Emphasis on Hlghar-Order Skills 

There are substantial barriers to the adoption of a higher-order skills 
emphasis in Chapter 1, however. The strongest eounterforc. comes from within 
th4 program and its traditions. Chapter 1 Is almost universally described as 
a "basic skills" program, in which remedial needs are systematically 
identified- -typically in terms of the component skills of reading or 
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mathamaties . Many of the missing places In the lower -achieving students' 
rapertolres are very sinpie skills that have little to do with higher 
cognitive functioning by almost anyone's definition. 

Given this fact, It Is not surprising that many Chaptar 1 program 
planners have either never seriously considered a higher-order skills 
emphasis or else have done so and rejected it, because they believe that the 
students need the prerequisite building blocks before thay can "handle" 
higher- order anything. This philosophy has been deeply rooted in some 
Chapter 1 programs since the days of Title I. The Chapter 1 director In one 
Southern urban district respondad to our questions about higher-order 
thinking skills with a simple statement: "We're into basic skills here.-' 
Another put It similarly: "We're talking strictly basic skills here". By 
these phrases, the directors meant that the program concentrates on funda- 
mental deflclenoies at early grade levels (one district has recently 
Initiated a preklndergarten program, for example, and has phased out its 
Chapter 1 services in the middle and high school grades) . People such as 
this think of higher-order skills as "nonbasic" skills. 

A second major barrier is lack of awareness. Within our sample, 
Chapter 1 directors in at least two districts have never given the matter any 
thought, as far as we could tell; the term has little meaning for them. In 
several other sites, although the term connotes something, local staff lack 
models or ideas about what a higher-order skills emphasis would look like. 
The pattern In these districts confirms the Importance of professional net- 
works, because most of these districts are located in rural areas and tend to 
be more isolated from professional developments than the latger, usually 
urban districts . 

A third major barrier is the nature of the Chapter 1 Instructional 
staff. In those districts where aides or paraprofesslonals are the sole 
providers of remedial services , the Chapter 1 program has nothing to do with 
higher-order skills. There, as pointed out In Section VII, staff are per- 
ceived as relatively inexpert and are assigned instructional duties that 
require less professional expertise. 
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The Stat© and district context can powerfully reinforce the effects of a 
Chapter 1 philosophy emphasizing baslo skills, the absence of awareness or 
models of alternatives, and the lack of staff to Implement a higher-order 
skills approach. The principal instrtment of state influence is the compe- 
tency test. In the same way that some states encourage higher- order skills 
in Chapter 1 by Including higher-order skills Items on the competency tests, 
others discourage this orientation by not including items of this sort. The 
emphasis of many state testing programs is on minimiffi competency, which often 
leads inexorably to the kind of "basic skills" philosophy and approach 
described above. One respondent observed, "This is a basic skills state," in 
reference to the newly Instituted testing progrMS and performance standards 
required for promotion to the next grade. In that district there is no 
question about addressing students' analytic or reasoning competence. The 
state test does not demand it, but rather expects evidence of a command of 
spelling, phonics, vocabulary recognition, and the like. 

Whether or not the state underscores the importance of basic skills, 
districts can also do so. In several districts we visited, the superin- 
tendent or other Instructional leader has made it clear that improvement in 
basic skills (conservatively defined so that most conceptions of higher-order 
skills would be excluded) is a top district priority, extending to the ape- 
cial services like Chapter 1 as well as the regular instructional program. 
Policies about the connection between Chapter 1 and the regular instructional 
program (see Section XIII) make it even more likely that Chapter 1 will move 
to the beat of the same drum. In some districts, the program does not have a 
prescribed curriculLm, but instead acts strictly as a reinforcement for 
regular program lessons; in these instances, when the regular program is 
oriented toward "the basics," Chapter 1 has little chance to address higher- 
order skills of any kind. 

Conseotiences _ for Instructional Practice 



Although we did not set out to study the consequences of the program's 
Intended skill emphasis for Chapter 1 instructional practices in the 
classroom J we learned enough about this topic to make a few concluding 
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observations, which help to keep the findings from the preceding analysis In 
perspective , 

Not all districts that purported to emphasize higher- order thinking in 
the Chapter 1 program gave evidence that this emphasis made any difference 
for students or alassroom-level Instruction. For example, teachers in sev- 
eral such districts eKplalned that, although they had intended in previous 
years to cover material related to higher- order thinking skills toward the 
end of the semester, they usually did not get to the topic. This gap between 
the district's program design rhetorie and actual practice seemed most pro- 
nounced in sites where the higher -order thinking skills were less central to 
the basic design of the program or where Chapter 1 staff had less eKposura to 
this emphasis than in other districts (because of a lack of staff expertise 
or the newness of the approach) , 

Conversely, in other districts, regardless of the fact that the skill 
emphasis of the Chapter 1 program did not feature higher -order thinking, 
individual staff, by the nature of their teaching, encourage some form of 
higher-order thinking In their students, although they didn't describe the 
instruction in these terms. In short, "good" teachers (to the extent the 
Judgment can be made on the basis of one site visit) find ways to make their 
students think and problem- solve , in addition to Imparting the rudiments of 
reading or arithmetic. 

Siimmary 

Our findings about the presence and adoption of a higher-order thinking 
emphasis in Chapter 1 programs can be summarised as follows. First, with 
regard to the way local staff define the concept and translate it into 
practice, our analyses suggest that: 

(1) Local Chapter 1 administrators and staff approach questions about 

higher- order thinking skills with various degrees of certainty over 
what Is meant by the term and whether it is part of what they teach. 
Local meanings for the term differ, and a good deal of confusion 
persists about it. 
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(2) Among districts ^h^teKplicltl^^y addrass higher- ^rdir thinking skills 
in tha Chap tar 1 pt-opm, loca^ dsflnitlons of the tarm typically 
Include one or of tha fpl^owlng intellacCUjl oparatlons • 
braaklng a pratl^^fli ex situstlo^^ Into logical oouponents * drawing 
infarencag froin Sfitof faeti or written materials, formulating and 
testing hypoCli©s^#s and applyl^ig learriing to oUt of-aahool 
sltuatlona. 

(3) Districts in whitsli * Chapter 1 prograa dLomm not expllGitly address 
highsr-order tMi^lcl^i ikills a^y still be incorporating some of this 
amphasis Into ln§ ^ traction , oft^n at tha indlvlduil'teachar level. 
Otherwise, vhais chorals no a^»^ldenee of this eajphails in instruc- 
tion , program setoff alfcher hav^ consciously tejectsd the concept or 
hava little Idea r ^f iat It ae^^ns. 

<4) Highar-order thin^^itii skills ca»ke programmatic e«i in three ways: 
as a gradual Bmmz iti% proces^s among progrMi staff (e.g., through 
Inservice tratoi^g^) ^ as a sy^c%«niatic pilot tajt^ and as a program- 
wide orientatloti T^o^ard Insc^iia^tion. 

Ragarding tha forces at^id conditioM that encouraga a^aisphasis on higher- 
ordar thinking, wa found ch^&t^ 

<5) The most Importrt^; goress d^lvl^TTng the appamratia% of higher -order 
thinking skills c^^m% from outgl* cla the school di^tElct: (1) where 
state refomis and associated ^tlng focus on cKisi ikllls, or 
(2) whera hlghfer-s^rair thinking has beeoma a "hc^t topic" in the 
professional nfeWc^f ks in whleh e^Chapter 1 staff p^tlclpate (or has 
influenced tha MtS^atlils CQmer»-clally available to the program) . 

(6) Other conditions ffia^ilitata tha adoption of thia Initructlonal 
focus: the prfeiacria% @f innovat^ive Ins true tiottftl Isaders In 
Chapter 1 progr€fl« , and tha lat^ger si^e ©f soa^ ffsgrMs, which 
offers more oppotttuiiltlei fat escperiments with hi|hir- order thinking 
skills to be trlea. Alio, hlghser-order thlnklni ikllls seemed mora" 
likely to be trle^ ^ith oldar C^iapter 1 children (i,g. , upper 
elementary in p^e^^^i lervitig ^-6; high school students in proerams 
serving K-12). 

Our analyses Idantifieda various barriers to the adoptioiiDf this 
emphaala: 

(7) The strongost t^c^.^m ©ppoaing tlia= adoption of m. hi|hir=ordar thinking 
ikills focus is th*^« bgliif , >td»ly held among Chapter 1 staff, that 
their students e*n ^ • t handle hlglner-order sfcllli y^t, or else that 
these skills are V^xtrai" = 'not ams fundamental &m' tk "basic skills" 
that all agrae Ch.^ studants MeM. to acquire, Laoksf awareness and 

* adequately tralna^ staff (e.g., in programs emphailiing aides) are 
also significant l^^rtiirs. 
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(8) State and distrlet contact help to Inhibit the emphasis on higher- 
order skills, chiefly by plaeing heavy emphasis on the Improvement 
of "baelc skills." Minimum competency testing Is one Instrument 
that reinforces this emphasis. 

Regarding the consequences of a progrm design emphasis for student prac 
tlce, we found that: 

(9) The fact that a district's Chapter 1 program espouses higher-order 
thinking skills Is no guarantee that these skills will make their 
way into classroom practice, at least not in the short term. 

(10) Regardless of program design, some teachers encourage higher = order 
thinking of some kind In their students (even though these teachers 
may not use the term when describing what goes on in their classes) 
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X PARENTS IN INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORT ROLES 



Parsntai Involvemsnt la the Chapter 1 program traditionally has assumed 
two broad forms: parents as advisors and parents as partners. In their 
advisory role, parents participate on councils * providing input into deci- 
sions CDncerning the design and administration of the Chapter 1 program. 
Proponents of parent involvement in councils argue that such participation 
ensures program accountability and may lead to better programmatic decisions. 
Earlier in this report, we addressed the Issue of parents in advisory roles 
in our discussion of decisionmaking (see Section IV) . 

In their partnership role, parents participate directly in the educa- 
tional process , either as helpers in the classroom or at home with their own 
children. Proponents of this form of involvement argue that direct parent 
participation in instruction results in Improved student performance. The 
recent concern with improving educational effectiveness has raised again the 
question of the potential efficacy of involving parents directly in instruc- 
tional roles (Henderson, 1981; Epstein, 1984), In this section, we examine 
the extent to which our sample districts actively involve parents in instruc- 
tional activities , 

Patter ns of Parental. Involvement in Instructional Support Roles 

The general picture of parent involvement in instruction that emerged in 
our sample districts was one of extreme differences. We found three basic 
patterns : 

Active in- sc hool involvement ! Organs zed program of parental partici- 
pation components, resulting in active involvement of Chapter 1 par- 
ents in the school and classroom, typically in a voluntaer capacity. 

Out-of ;LSchool involvenient : Intensive efforts to get par ants to 
assist their children outside the formal educational process, which 
achieve varying degrees of response of parents. 
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* HpnlnvQlvement i No apparent involvement of paranta in Instructional 
support, rasulting from 1qw» intensity (or nonexistent) efforts to 
involve parents, e.g., occasional workshops or parent nights. 

We describe each in turn. 



Active In- School iTOolvement 

In a few cases (which we had deliberately sought out) districts have 
organized active programs for the participation of parents in the instruc- 
tional process. In these districts , parents play a meaningful and apparently 
helpful role in school activities structured to use the services of parent 
volunteers. At the same time, these districts appear to enjoy high levels of 
participation, prompting one superintendent to estimate the number of volun- 
teers in his district of 17,000 students to be "in the thousands." 

In our sample districts with the most highly active parent involvement 
components, parents rarely are directly Involved in in-class instruction. 
Rather, direct parent participation in schools usually involves providing 
administrative support. For example, the district with "thousands of volun- 
teers" has set up a math program that is run by parents. Here parents help 
teachers to put together supplementary materials, correct papers, and post 
students' test results. In another highly active district in the same state, 
parents' major role in the schools Involves designing and producing helpful 
bulletin boards. 

A major exception to this pattern of noninvolvement In direct instruc- 
tion is a Southwestern district that has established both preschool and 
kindergarten Chapter 1 programs that virtually require parent participation 
in the classroom. Nearly every parent with a child In the program either 
comes to class twice a month or sends a substitute In his or her place. The 
instructional program is designed to take direct advantage of the assistance 
of students' parents. Another district periodically allows parents to come 
Into the early grades to read to students during reading periods 
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Out -of -School Invelveniawf; 



Somewhat more common In our sample are programs that actively work to 
get parents to assist their children outside of the formal educational 
process. In one district, for example, parents help out in after-school 
homework sessions. A number of districts run edueational/crainlng programs 
to prepare parents to help their children at home. The most effective of 
these parent education programs require regular participation, are based in 
the specific curriculum of the child, and are accompanied by a series of 
supportive mechanisms, such as follow-up assistance for certain families. 
Other districts have chosen less formalized ways of fostering and assisting 
home tutoring. One district funds home-school aides who bilng instructional 
materials to parents' homes, while others have established parent lending 
libraries at the school sit.. On. district has gone so far as to support a 
eomputar- lending program with the int.ntion of further fostering student/ 
parent educationally related interaction. 



Noninvolvement 



Most districts in our sample, however, have no organized programs for 
Involving parents In the Instructional role. Where parent Involvement 
occurs, it is ad hoc, driven, for example, by the Inltlatlv. of an excep- 
tional teacher. The,^ districts run occasional parent/teacher nights or have 
an amiual workshop t^af^ focuses on ways to help your child at home. An 
Individual teacher here or there in the district mi^t successfully Involve 
parents in his or h.r classes. Yet the districts have no structured programs 
that lead to the regular and organized participation of parents, either in 
the classroom or at home. In these districts, parents may be assisting their 
children, but no one in the schools Is aware of It. In short, most Instruc- 
tion carried out in the Chapter 1 programs In our sample districts does not 
involve parents . 
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Change In Practice 



Change in partielpatlon patterns during the last 5 years has been rare 
among our sample sites. In general , the most active dlstriGCS have enjoyed 
strong parent involvement Gomponents over a long period » Siinllflrly, most 
districts that have no organized involvement by parents in th^ liiitructional 
process have never had successful programs * In the few instancii where 
change occurred, it was driven by external factors* For eKainplej one dls* 
trlct suffered extreme allocation reductions and consequently had to lay off 
all nonlnstructional staff* These cuts eliminated all horns-school liaisons, 
effectively undermining the structure that had supported psrant Involvement 
in instruction* Conversely, a new state push for parent involvsinint in 
another district led to the hiring of new staff and the establiilmiant of aii 
organized program for getting parents involved in their children's education* 

In a small subset of our sites, ECIA*s elimination of the fedaral 
requirement for advisory councils has indirectly affected the eKtint of 
district efforts to involve parents in Instruction. In thssa dlitrlctSj 
administrators have reduced organized activities for parents , imludlng In 
some cases educational and parenting workshops . These changes rapresent 
reductions in district activities, however, not In the extent of parent 
Involvement in instruction. None of the districts that substantially reduea^i 
efforts because of changes In legislation ever had enjoyed eff active program^ 
for involving parents directly in instruction , 

Explanations for Current Practice 

In a"^ f ew of our sample sites, parent Involvement actlvltlsi in instruc'' 
tlon can be traced to specific state actions. In one case, the itate eduea*' 
tional agency assisted the district In developing an effective ichools pro- 
gram. The new educational thrust includes a renewed emphasis on getting 
parents actively involved in the educational process. In two other states, 
state regulations preclude noncertlf Icated personnel from instruetlonal tasK& 
in the schools. In general, however, the extent of organized participation 
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appears to depend on local educational philosophies and the extent of 
organised structures that abet the Involvement of parents. 



Attitudes Abotit the Value of Parane Involvttnietit: 

Administrators and teachers In districts with highly active, well- 
organized parent Involvement in the instructional program hold to the 
philosophy that the partiolpation of parents Is a crucial component of the 
«ducaelonal process. Theso administrators do not poroelve Chapter 1 parents' 
Hack of formal education and poverty as a liability; rather, they believe 
^hat parents' educational deflelts may hinder student progress and therefore 
constitute the central reason for staff making every effort to bring them 
™.nto the schools. Without the active involvement of parents In instruction, 
tehese administrators contend, the effectiveness of the compensatory education 
F^rogram is threatened. 

An administrator in one district with a highly active parent component 
»tated that parent participation Is simply "the cheapest and most effective 
M^ay of Increasing student achievement." This district has adopted a pre- 
V— entive approach to remedial education, focusing its efforts on the earlier 
gr-Mdes and trying to build home support for education early In the child's 
c_^reer. Educators in another district that all but requires parents in Its 
Preschool and kindergarten classes to come to school regularly noted that 
paarents' presence In the classroom fosters better self-images among children 
a«id that this Is one basis of better educational achievement. In another 
Involving parents in the educational process Is understood as a 
tmsic tenet of the district's "whole child approach" to education, and as a 
b«sic contributor to the success of the educational process. 

In contrast, administrators In our less active sites did not perceive 
parental Involvement in instruction as a basic requirement of program suc- 
cess. At one extreme, administrators questioned the efficacy of Involving 
pM-rents In the Instructional process. One Chapt*il- 1 director noted. 
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"Parent voluncears art iXXimited like aides. What can thay do? 

Thay can help run off ^Ir^lngs , oversee a behavioral checklist, or be a 

cafateria monitor, B^t one day of that and they tiin out the door." 

©la this perspeG-cive , parent^ Chapter 1 students are seen as possessing 

li^ttid skills to asaist in th^ta^r children's education. 



Such a philosophy is iiapl^-^sit among many district adminiitrators who 
rifoeused their af forts more effective prograiMitng . In these dis- 

tricts, Chapter 1 ataff , foll^i^tiTig much of the school ef factivaness lltera= 
t\itf% j do see a need for poslti%^^s school climate and strong eon>munity support 
£^1P tlii schools p Consequently^ they work to foster parental iupport for the 
P^^feWi. Educational improvaffl^ifi^^ , however, is understood to be the province 
Of Jijofssslonal educators. Tti0t^m Is a trend in these dlstrictij thenj not 
otily to de emphasis a parental l^v^olvement in instructions but also to move 
^y&^y Itm the use of aides ^^o focus Increased rasouraes on eertlf ieated 

p^^i cnnal , 



Horeover, adminlstratoti ttm most districts with small or nonexistent 
patfwt involvement components ^o^int to the nature of Chaptar 1 parents as a 
reMcnfor the lack of particl^a^tion. One Chapter 1 director noted, "Getting 
tliPi^parants to coma out la ltk=e pulling teeth"; another said, "With these 
t^tjsf students, I get llttl# * cooperation from parents," In these dis = 
t^tQts, the low edUGatlonal le-Zi sis of parents, the fact that in many families 
b^C^ psrents work, and the trar^s; ^iency of the communities all pose seemingly 
iti^^Mntable barriers to tha iL-atabllstoant of strong parent involvement 
c^flipcnents , We should note th#t while these views may be used to ration- 
alia© lick of coneern rr effort * we found more often than not that Chaptar 1 
^t^ffhad triad har'd--and faHed-_--to overcome the acknowladgad difficulties 
of involving students' parents. 

Finally, few ^dminls tracer^ and taaohers, even in highly active dls- 
Ctjcci, itrongly support direct fc involvement of parents in the Instructional 
pta^esi in the classroom* With few exceptions, distriet and school staff 

aJrg^edthat in-class instruotto^ was best left to profasslonali and that 
dt^ectinvolvemant by nonprofes^^^onals was taken cara of by paid aides who 
Wfeiffi provided some training , 
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Districts with active pareTit Involvement in the Inscructl^^^l process 
are also chsractari^ae by a mmrimm of aupportlve structures an^ services 
astabllahadto faeillteate the participation of parents. In th%#t dlstrlcts^^ 
staff do net wait for parents to ^om to them; rather, they aG^t>#ly 
anaourage pmnt tnv^l_vement through home visits, workshops , c^p^^and wbH— 
structured pgraai fwr parents itt tk edt^eatlonal prrocess, anq xt^nlnitruc- 
clonal support setvl^tes . Perhaps nDit important, the^e dlstri^c^ all fund 
staff posicions that h^old clear r%sponiibt Hty for fostering a^f^^tlvi par#iCTt 
tnvolvemenc. 



The esctint to whi^eh our mo^c aotive distriets support pe*%ti* iPQlvain#Ttat 
ia truly astonlahtng. In one dt&ttkt, fo^ example, four of et|ht Chapter 
funded staff hold as cElielr ttain tfajponiibiLXity oversight of tli% program' g 
parent tnvolvament oomj^onent. Thegsitaff members organize voC^KSbope, help 
schools organize parsn^^t particip^tlsn, asaist in setting up ebtld care 
arrangements for paren-/Cs working In the scliools, organize flel4 t^ipi for 
parents, andgenarally coordinate all paraxit activltias. Anothe^ active 
site, which virtually ^requires sgmiionthly parent attendance in ibspresehdo -1 
and kindergirtan progr»ffis, also raqulrei t«^ehers to visit aaeh cl^lld's hom 
at least otiaaffiOntK* 

In a f€V districts, staff hav© raeognisad significant nead^ c^f parents 
that compptewith thelw ability taka part In the educational p>cms and 
so have establiihad apaciflc social «alfar« programs to aislst j^^^^nts. In 
one district, for mnm^lm. Chapter 1 staff mot only run a parent: Uiiding 
library, which allow^a parents to ehssk out "books relevant to th^t* ehildren'^ 
studies, butitifitvidu^Li staff mettb^n have organized a clothes h$m^md ona 
aide sollolau ittibut=lons of ChFtitnias gifts for poor familiar. 

Our lessactiva #l_tes stand Iti iharp oontrast in the extent toyhleh 
they have estsbltshad s -specific structures to facilitate the lnv^l^©iiint of 
parents in tk Chaptay 1 program, ^number- of districts plaoe % Ic^vpriorlcy^ 
and eKpend tioraiou^ces on encout^gini parent involvemant in in^cr\^ctlon. 
More frequently, dtst^l..<^ts have taken iGtiv-« steps in the past fco ^icrult 
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parents ifttothe gchoola, bufe have becoms diseouraged and have ceased any 
otganl^ad* dlscrlet- level efeorta. A number of other districts continue to 
fund Some supportive structur— es , such mm a library that lenda Instructional 
matarlals %,tid computara to pa=xsnts or a part-time parent coordinator, but 
these ^ffP^tshava proved ins -r^ffic lent in the face of the difficult job of 
bringing pi^ideininantly poor az^md uneducated parenta directly into the ins true 
tional a^Ct^lties of the sGbo--ols. In abort, in none of the districts in 
which pa^pt^tiplay a minimal nonexistent role in the educational proceas 

have dlstf t^ti istabllahed sn^rf maintained the organised, interdependent net^^ 
work of ^apjwdve aer^ices tSiat we find in our highly active distrlcta. 



Stumnacy 



Oxxic flridings concerning GShe participation of parents in the Instruc- 
tional e^0P^3iisnts of Chapter can be aummarized as follows. First, with 
regard cc^ general patterns of participation: 

(1> ^^iiaof our districts had active involvement of parents either (a) 
Ah school, typically- in volunteer capacitiea (although not In 
^tmt Instruction)^, or (b) out of school, typically in a homework 
h^ip capacity, or aome combination of the two, 

(2> Mt^tB typically wittiJ^Ti our sample, the Chapter 1 program had no 

o^-ganUed and f^gul^r involvement of parents of Chapter 1 students 
instructional ^tip^port roles , 

(3) DiDra frequently a^liserved dlstricta that retained organized 

p^wnt council struc^turea <in spite of the elimination of the 
i^^qulrement for th#» In the Chapter 1 law) than that had ongoing 
^tid effective participation In the instructional proceaa. 

The ^&Xtml pattern of tio-^T^involvement of parents In inatructional sup- 
port role^ tinot surprising £-iven two basic barriers to that Involvement In 
the di^tri^Jtstfs visltedi 



(A> JnjtruGtlon constttu-^es the main business of schools. Maintaining 
C^^janized progranis tm^ include parents In their children's instruc- 
tt^n, eapeclaily at «:he school site, necessitates altering the 
in^tEuctional procss^^ to some extent. 

(5> fh# nature of many parents of Chapter 1 students- -poor , not highly 
^ducatadp transient, and faced with competing pressurea for their 
citfi-istablishes harriers to their integration into the schools. 
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Regarding the Gharacterlstics of districts that do Involve Cba^i^ter 1 
parents in instruetlonal roles, we found that* 



(6) These districts psreeiva the involvement of parenti in ch= m 
Instruetional process to constitute a central thrust of tTjie 
schools* aducational program, not an adjunct to regular 
Instruction, 

(7) These districts have allocated substantial financial and ^yersonnel 
rasourcas to establish structures and sarvices to iuppor't the 
involvement of parants in the instructional procesi. In —the face 
of this coomltment and these supportive structural , thi b.^srriers of 
parents' background and compating commltmants fail to deti^^r the 
establishmant of effecttva programs for the Involviment — ^ parents 
in instructional support roles* 

(8) Mora often than notp tha Involvemant occurs in thfe a^^ter 
school hours p not in the classroom. 

Regarding the charactarlstlcs of districts that do not liave ac^^ive 
parent participation cojo^onants in thair Chaptar 1 programs, ws foti^^d that: 

(9) Districts tend not to commit rasources to parent ttivolvepi^snt 
components (e*g,, full- or part=tima staff). 

(10) District administrators tend to feel that parents have Il^mlted 

capabilities in the Instructional role- = they of tan visw ^^£.des in a 
similar light. 
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PART FIVE: CHANGE IN ARPANGEMINTS FOR SPECIAL GROUPS OR SITUATIONS 



In this part, we dascriba our findlngB regarding change or continuity 



. Arrangements for nonpublic school students (Ssetlon XI) 

. Arrangemsnts for schools with high concentrations of poor children, 
in response to Chapter 1 regulations governing "schoolwide proleets" 
(Section XII) . 

Sample variations on these instruetlonal=^deslgn features are outlined in 
Summary Table 3. These features differ greatly, both in the substance of the 
design arrangement and in the dynamics of change. Each represents an adapta^ 
tion of a basic design in response to key contingencies that prompt an alter- 
native structuring of the design. 

These are not the only special populations or situations that present 
progrmi planners with Important design issues (high concentrations of limited 
English proficient students, for eKample, are a major challenge to Instruct 
tional design in certain Chapter 1 program settings). Howaver, they capture 
two of the most salient design Issues that are likely to be raised in recon- 
sideration of the Chapter 1 law. 

As in the previous two parts, we first describe current designs and 
recent changes, then explain why these arrangements appear that way In our 
sample, and finally identify the stimuli for, and barriers to, change. The 
reader should remember that we sampled for variation on the two features 
discussed in this part; our sample thus does not necessarily reflect the way 
these features are distributed nationwide. 
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Summary Table 3 



VARIATION ^ONG SAMPLE DISTRICTS 
ON ARRANGEMENTS FOR SPECIAL GROUPS OR SITUATIONS 



Special Groups or Situations 



Stats; 
District 



WEST/SOUTHVEST 

ARIZONA 

Site A^'^ 

Site B"*- 
CALIFORNIA 
Slta 
Site B-^ 

TEXAS 
Site 

SQUTHEAgT 
FLORIDA 
Site A^'^ 



Sits E^»3 

GEORGIA 
Site a1*2 



Enrol Iment 



Very large 
Mediuin 

Ve^ large 
Large 

Very large 



Very large 
Large 



Very large 



Sehoolwide 
program 



No 

Yes* 

No 
No 

No 



No 



No* 



Na 



Ssrvlees for Nonpublic 
School Students, 



Private school site 
and rectory* 

Ek tended day* 



Suspsndad* 

V^n In purchased 
parking slot 



Remote computer* 



Ramote computer and 

vans* 

In nonpublic schools 
(1 ysar SEA dispsnsa= 
tlon) 



Temporarily dropped* 



This feature rapressnts a recant progrrai design change. 



** 



Enrollmant ranges* very large - 25,000 or more; large ^ 10 000 to 24 999* 
medium - 2,500 to 9,999; small less than 2,500. ' ' 
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Svmunary Table 3 (Continued) 



State J 
Dlitrlot 



SQUTHEST (Continued) 

LOUISIANA 

Site 

Site b1^2,4,5 



Enrollment 

Sime** 



Large 

Very large 



Special Groups or Situations^ 



Sahoolwide 



No 
No 



Services for Nonpublic 
Scho.oL Students 



Busing* 

Temporarily dropped* 



CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 
Site A 

Site 

KENTUCKY 
Site A^'^ 

Site B 
MIGHIGAJT 



Site A^ 



Small 



Large 



large 



Site B 



1,5 



Medimn 

Medium 
Large 



Funetional 
equivalent 

No 



No 

No 

No 
No 



None* 



Public site* 



In nonpublic aehools 
(local restraining 
order)* 

Van* 



Remote computer* 
Bus Ing* 



This feature represents a recent program design change. 

Enrollment ranges; very large ^ 25,000 or more; large ^ 10,000 Co 24,999; 
medium - 2,500 to 9,999; small - less than 2,500. 
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Summary Table 3 (CDncluded) 



_gpeclfll Groups or_ Situations 



State; 
District 



EAST /NORTHEAST 
MARYLAND 
Site A^*^ 
Site B-^'^ 

MASSACHUSETTS 

.5 



Site A" 



Site 



Enrollment 
Size** 



Medium 
Large 

Small 

Larga 



Schoolwlde 

Program, 



No 
No 

No 
No 



Services for Nonpublic 
S chQ_o_l S tudent s 



None 

Temporarily dropped* 
Bua ing^ 

Public site and 
extended day 



1 - Site overlap with district survey sample (REA) . 

2 - Site overlap with telephone follow-up sample (REA) . 

3 - Site overlap with targeting sample (SRA) / 

4 - Site overlap with school survey sample (Westat) . 

5 - Site overlap with Cumulative Effects Study or Title I District Practleea 

Study. 

6 - Exemplary Projects (participation in ED recognition project). 
This feature represents a recent program design change. 

Enrollment ranges: very large = 25,000 or more; large - j i : )9; 

medium - 2,500 to 9,999; small - less than 2,500. 
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XI SERyiCES FOR NONPUBLIG SCHOOL STUDENTS 



Arrangements for serving nonpublic school students have always been an 
important special case under Title I and Chapter 1. Including nonpublic 
school students am recipients of compensatory education services was critical 
in achieving the passage of Title I in 1965 (Bailey and Mosher, 1968; 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 1981). Chapter 1 follows 
the Title I provisions for serving nonpublic school students. Sec, 557(a) 
requires districts to provide special educational services and arrangements 
for educationally deprived children residing in Chapter 1 attendance areas 
who attend nonpublic schools. Services for nonpublic (and public) school 
students must meet statutory requirements concerning the uses of funds; needs 
assessment; student selection; sise, scope, and quality; parent and teacher 
consultation; and evaluation. Public and nonpublic per pupil expenditures 
must be equal, taking into account the number and needs of these students. 
Historically, local districts usually served nonpublic school students by 
sending public employees into nonpublic schools to teach eligible students. 

On July 1, 1985, the Supreme Court issued a ruling that required 
dramfitic changes in the ways that districts provide Chapter 1 services to 
students enrolled in parochial schools. Specif inally, the Court determined 
that the Title 1 program operating in New York City with its attendant 
supervisory system to monitor operations "inevitably results in the excessive 
entanglement of church and state" r Aeullar et al , v. Felton et al . . 1985), 
thereby contradicting the Establishment Clause of the First Amendment. 

The Court ruled that the "eKcessive entanglement" resulted because 
public school officials supervised public school employees teaching on 
parochial school premises. The Supreme Court *s Judgment meant that districts 
had to remove from sectarian schools Chapter 1 teachers involved In instruct 
tional activities. At the same time, the law still requires districts to 
provide Chapter 1 services to educationally deprived children enrolled in 
eligible nonpublic schools. School districts have had to fashion modes of 
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service delivery that would fulfill both the Court' s mandate and the existins 
law. 



Am part of this atudy^ we learned about the actions taken after Felton 
(also see tJ.S* House of Rapresentatives , 1986). Our research, conducted in 
the middle of the 1985-86 school year, focused on the arrangements that dis- 
trict derived to implement the Supreme Court's ruling. Because studying 
this tropic was merely a small part of our research, we rely almost exclu- 
sively on reports and documents provided by district staff; only rarely do we 
have information from nonpublic school officials. Other studies and surveys 
in the Chapter 1 National Assessment address different aspects of post- Felton 
activities, including federal and state administration and guidance, and 
national estimates regarding the numbers of students served and locations of 
services.* In the subsections below, we review district responses to the 
Supreme Court's decree, the processes used to reach decisions, explanations 
for local responses, and consequences of the Felton ruling. 



Responses to the Supreme Court Decision 

Thr^e of the 20 districts in our sample were not affected by the Supreme 
Court's ruling. In these districts, nonpublic school students have not 
received Chapter 1 services for many years, if ever. Chapter 1 has not been 
provided because either (1) no nonpublic school students are eligible for 



Previous research provides a baseline for the changes we are discussing. 
Large numbers of school districts were affected by the Felton decision." 
Research on practices during 1981-82 estimated that of the districts with 
nonpublic school students receiving Chapter 1 services, most (81%) offered 
the compensatory education program in the nonpublic schools , But other 
means of providing Chapter 1 to nonpublic school students were also In 
place during the 1981-82 school year; 22% of the districts surveyed 
furnished a part of nonpublic school students* Chapter 1 services at sites 
other than a nonpublic school, most often through summer classes at a 
public school. Some districts served nonpublic school students at public 
schools during the regular school term. Across the country, 4% of the 
districts served nonpublic school students at neutral sites (i.e., 
buildings that were not the property of the public school district or a 
nonpublic school), and 2% used mobile vans (Jung, 1982), 
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Chapter 1 (l.e, , thara are none who live In a Chapter 1 attendance area and 
are low achieving) or the number of eligible studeviCs has been so small that 
seirvicas were never delivered, or (2) the schools they attend refuse to 
participate in federal programs. Public school officials can sometimes 
dliicourage possible nonpublic school interest: the Chapter 1 coordinator in 
one district with no nonpublic school students in Chapter 1 said that he has 
been "successful at getting nonpublic schools to not participate in the 
program." Pointing to a stack of documents about 3 feet high he said, "We 
send them these papers to fill out each year and they all decide it's not 
worth participating," 



In the remaining 17 districts, Chapter 1 nonpublic school atudents were 
served on their schools' property before the Felton decision. In almost all 
of these districts p reaction to Felton was swift: most Immediately pulled 
public school teachers from their assignments at religiously affiliated 
nonpublic schools and began to search for alternatives to on-site Chapter 1 
fervicas.* School districts subsequently devised several methods of pro- 
viding Chapter 1 services to nonpublic school students; the practices we 
found in our study are listed below: 

^ Mobile vans n-r nlassroom.^ , Some districts have purchased mobile vans 
or classrooms that are parked outside the nonpublic school. Students 
are pulled from their classes, go to the mobile van, and receive 
Chapter 1 Instruction from a public school teacher. In one place we 
visited the district purchased part of one nonpublic school's parking 
lot and placed the van on that spot, 

- Services in public schoolg . In some cases. Chapter 1 students from 
nonpublic schools now walk to nearby public schools to receive 
instruction. In other situations, nonpublic school students are 
bused to public schools for Chapter 1 classes. One district has 
both: students from one nonpublic school walk to a nearby school, 
while the district buses students from two other nonpublic schools to 
public schools. Another district offers after-school programs in 
public schools for nonpublic school students. 



The Felton ruling affects only Chapter 1 public school Instructional staff 
at religiously affiliated nonpublic schools. In our sample sites the only 
nonpublic schools with Chapter 1 students are parochial schools. 
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Computers . Some dlstrlets we visited took advantage of their 
exlating computer-assisted instruction for Chapter 1 public school 
studenta and extended the service to nonpublic school students. In 
these instances, the districts were already using prepackaged 
computer-assisted instruction; they installed "dumb" terminals at the 
participating nonpublic schools. Dumb terminals cannot be pro- 
grammedi nor do they allow any software. The packages are set up so 
that a student Initially legs on and takes some diagnostic tests. 
Computer assignments are based on the results of those tests. The 
software for the programs Is housed in a minicomputer located on 
public school grounds , 

Multiple ma^hodM, Some districts, attempting to accoiMf^date dif- 
ferent needs and preferences, off or more than uufe option ^or non- 
public school students. One dlfrtrict we visited has an ar ler-school 
program and students bused to public schools; another is uuing both a 
mobile van and computer- assisted Instruction, 

Service s__Qn^ nonpublic school premises , A few districts wa visited 
continue to provide Chapter 1 services to nonpublic school students 
as they always have- -on the nonpubliu school premises. These dis- 
tricts are operating under local Judicial restraining orders or have 
received spaclal dispensation from the SEA to continue with existing 
service delivery models for a period of 1 year. 

, No services. One very large d? strict considered and tried a number 
of different options, but none proved satisfactory. Services for 
nonpublic school students have ceased: public and nonpublic school 
staff are looking for alternatives to attempt next year. Another 
district, a small one, offered Chapter 1 at a public school, but not 
enough nonpublic school students enrolled to Justify the program. 



Decisionmaking Processes 



Because the Fa 1 ton decision posed a unique challange to local program 
managers, we describe the decisionmaking process in some detail. 

In every site we visited, district- level staff decided where and how to 
serve nonpublic school students. Two reasons account for the centralized 
decisions: (1) districts, not schools or other agencies, must provide 
Chapter 1 to nonpublic school students, and (2) the Felton ruling affected an 
Issue that Is sometimes emotionally charged and politically salient. The 
Chapter 1 coordinator was usually responsible for designing solutions, but in 
a number of cases other high-level officials became Involved, such as the 
superintendent and school board members. 
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There is no question that responding to Felton was a big headache in 
many districts. Many people had been following the case, but few had 
expected the Supreme Court to rule as it did. Individual philosophies about 
serving nonpublic school students with public funds were irrelevant in the 
search for solutions: all the coordinators we interviewed believe that thelr^ 
Job is to observe the law, regardless of their own convictions. Many also 
work harmoniously with nonpublic school officials because they recognize that 
they are in the same business of educating students , 

In the typical district, a coordinator met with nonpublic school 
officials to work out an acceptable method for providing Chapter 1 services. 
The purpose was to negotiate a mutually suitable settlement, and the tenor of 
these meetings was generally amicable. 

found some coordinators who were not making special efforts to accom- 
modate nonpublic school staff preferences about Chapter 1 services . In one 
district where three nonpublic schools participated last year, the district 
administrators "spent about 2 minutes considering the options*' and offered to 
bus nonpublic school students to a public school. The coordinator said: 

"Things were working fine before- -It's too bad this decision had to 
affect the program in this way for so many kids. But It's not the 
district's fault- We can't dump all our resources into this situa- 
tion because of some Supreme Court decision. Many of the alterna- 
tives, such as purchasing vanSj would cost us too much up front." 

Typically, however, most district coordinators worked diligently with 
nonpublic school staff to identify and implement off-site services. The 
coordinator in a large district (with one participating nonpublic school) , 
who Is personally opposed to Chapter 1 services for nonpublic school 
students, reflected the sentiment we found in several sites about complying 
with Felton: "It needs to be done that way [and] I really respect [the 
nonpublic school principal] as a fellow administrator." We learned of the 
following procedures In a small district with one participating nonpublic 
school; similar ventures were repeated in numerous other places: 
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The decisionmaking process took tha form of negotiating sessions 
betwaen the Chapter 1 director and the nonpublic school principal in 
which they explorad options that ropresentad as little disruption to 
the school's schedule as possible. Together, tha director and 
principal rapidly exhausted possibilities other than busing nonpublic 
school children to the public school. They set up a schedule and 
notified parents . 

The director appears to have been diligent In his efforts. He said, "In the 
first few months of this year, I was in [the nonpublic school] more than in 
the last 5 years. I call [the principal] frequently. When they do f o3 --ow up 
on this one, I don't want them to say I didn't try everything to make it 
work. " 

For a number of reasons, districts responded in various ways to the 
Supreme Court's verdict. In the next section, we examine some of the factors 
that affected program design decisions. 



Explana tions for Local -Level Responsas 

Countless studies have shown that federally Imposed program changes are 
often slow and incremental (e.g., Berman and McLaughlin, 1975 ■ Yin, Heald, 
and Vogel, 1977), yet the Felton decision had immediate effects In most sitas 
we visited. Response to this federal directive was speedy for several 
reasons. First, the action required was unequivocal (I.e., no Chapter 1 
teachers could deliver instructional services on parochial school premises) . 
Second, some districts In the country had previously served nonpublic school 
students with methods other than on-site instruction, so people had some 
knowledge on ways to proceed. Third, and most important, the Supreme Court 
Issued the ruling, and the Court's determination is paramount (Murphy. 1964). 
A Chapter 1 director, located In one of the few districts that have continued 
to serve nonpublic school students in their o™ buildings, voiced discomfort 
with the district's lack of change and signified this doctrine: "I thought 
that when the Supreme Court ruled, you acted." 

The specific methods that districts devised to serve nonpublic school 
students incorporate factors unique to each district's situation. We have 
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identified four major classes of factors from our field research: (1) 
existing relationships with nonpublic schools, (2) guldariGe (or laQk of it) 
from the SEA and organizations outside the district office, (3) costs, and 
(4) other praetical considerations. For clarity, in the discussion that 
follows we discuss each of these separately, although in practice a given 
district may have dealt with more than one factor. 



Existing Re lationships with Nonpublic gchools 

Districts that have harmonious relationships between public and non- 
public schools have strong incentives to keep them that way. Districts with- 
out a history of working successfully with nonpublic school officials had to 
either forge new alliances or watch unpleasant situations degenerate further. 

The districts in our sample vary widely in the quality of their associa- 
tions with nonpublic schools. In some cases a high degree of interaction is 
usual: one site we visited transports public school students to a nonpublic 
school in the district so they can attend religion classes, numbers of dis^ 
trlct staff and teachers send their children to nonpublic schools, and non= 
public elementary school students usually enroll In the public secondary 
schools ^ 

Clearly, the nature of existing relationships affected the energy, tone, 
and occasionally the outcomes of efforts to comply with Felton , A district 
in our sample had long parked a van on the street outside a nonpublic school 
to provide services for handicapped students; public and nonpublic school 
staff found It easy and sensible to serve Chapter 1 students in the same 
way. Similarly, nonpublic school students in another district walked one or 
two blocks to a public school for speech therapy. Having Chapter 1 students 
now do the same was a logical choice. 

In other sites, uncomfortable histories repeated themselves in the 
search for solutions to Felton . In one of our sample's very large districts, 
little contact ever takes place between the public and nonpublic schools. 
For example, the coordinator mails about 100 letters annually asking 
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nonpublic school prlneipals about Chapter 1 participation. Only six usually 
respond. The results of efforts to serve nonpublic school students after 
Felt on seem an almost foregone conclusion In this dtstrlct with a record of 
poor communications and practices : 

Initially, the superintendent announced- -without consulting the 
Chapter 1 director- -that the district would purchase mobile vans to 
serve nonpublic school students. The state Chapter 1 coordinator, 
however, did not allow the purchase. According to the local 
director, "he didn't want the motorized classrooms on his Inventory. 
He said the [district] should purchase them and he would approve the 
upkeep costs. I asked if we could spend $60,000 a year for upkeep, 
which happened to be the cost of the motorized classrooms. He told 
me to find something for $1,000 to $1,800." 

The district then negotiated plans to serve nonpublic school students in 
nearby public schools or neutral sites. Problems began Immediately. One 
nonpublic school principal wanted a public school aide to cross the street, 
pick up students from the nonpublic school, walk them* across the street, then 
return them when classas were over. The aide and the district balked, and 
the nonpublic school principal declined to provide an escort for the stu- 
dents. In another nonpublic school students would have to walk about 1/2 
mile to the nearest public school. Again, according to the local director, 
this did not work out: "The superintendent didn't think that asking little 
children to walk half a mile was any big deal. He jogs 5 miles a day. But 
no one else thought this was a good idea," At the time of our site visit, 
services to nonpublic school students were on hold in this district, pending 
further discussions. 

Guidance from the SEA and Other Qrganigations 

The description above eontains a second factor affecting local dis- 
tricts' decisions and practices: advice or instructions issued by the SEA. 
We found instances where another organization outside the district- -In one 
case, a diocese- -provided i.deas and served as a communication channel. 

Some SEAs granted their districts a 1-yaar grace period to Implement the 
Felton decision, SEA staff saw that the ruling came during the summer when 
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most districts had already confirmed ttielr plans for the following school 
year; changing plans would cause too much upheaval. They were also bolstered 
by the Secretary of Education's announcement shortly after Felton that ED 
would support state efforts to delay Implementation by a year (Hertling, 
1985), though he soon backed off from that position. We visited districts 
In states where the SEA allowed a 1-year waiver: 

. A Chapter 1 coordinator in one dlscrict "chose not to believe" the 
SEA'S statement and established two types of services for nonpublic 
school students (mobile vans and computer-assisted instruction); both 
will be evaluated after an 18-month eKperlment. 

. Another district in the same state accepted the SEA's position and 
continues to provide on-site services. Public and nonpublic school 
staff are reviewing options for next year. 

. In another state the SEA told a ve^ large district, which was not in 
our sample, that changes could wait 1 year. Staff in a medium- si^e 
district we visited, although they had heard about the SEA's guid- 
ance, decided they could serve nonpublic school Chapter 1 students in 
the s^e way they serve nonpublic school handicapped students. The 
solution was obvious, and It was put into operation. 



district Chapter 1 directors reported that their SEAs shared facts 
about the Supreme Court case and Ideas about alternative modes of service. 
The following are examples from our sites: 

. The SEA notified districts that practices would have to change and 
supplied suggestions. 

The SEA helped districts think through options. 

, One SEA was Initially of no help, but later suggested a method of 
service the district eventually adopted. 

. An SEA pressured districts to respond swiftly. 

In one site we learned that staff from a diocese performed similar functions. 
(We suspect that diocesan ^taff were involved in other districts, but we did 
not Investigate this systematically.) 
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Costs 



ED'S nonregulatory guidanGe , although not binding on state and local 
officials, declarer that transportation, space, and administrative costs muat: 
be taken off the top of a district's entire Chapter 1 allocation. That is, 
local staff may not divide the Chapter 1 grant into per pupil stipends, aggre 
gate the amounts for nonpublle school students, and then designate charges to 
the nonpublle school student portion. This stipulation has affected the 
services that districts have chosen to offer Chapter 1 nonpublic school 
students. Simply stated, some of the options are very expensive. Selecting 
them would leave substantially less money for ini^.Muctlonal services to both 
public and nonpublic school students. 

Among the costlier items are mobile vans or classrooms, which may run 
between $10,000 and $60,000 each. Vendors have been calling on school 
districts to promote their mBrchandlse, noting that the mobile van is a 
plausible solution to Felton. We heard of the "vendor effect" in several 
places; apparently, district sise is not a factor In the salesman's decision 
to stop by: 

One of our sample's small sites has a total enrollment of fewer than 
2,000 students. Some 200 public school students and 15 nonpublic 
school students received Chapter 1 services last year, Tlie dis- 
trict's Chapter 1 allocation this year Is around $147,000, paying the 
salaries of six teachers. This year, a mobile van salesman offered 
his product. The local coordinator and the principal from the 
district's nonpublic school decided this was not a reasonable 
purchase , 

Earlier In this section wa noted that some districts eKtended their 
existing computer- ass is ted instruction to nonpublic school students. No 
district we visited initiated new computer-assisted Instruction to serve 
nonpublic school students, although this may change as more districts become 
aware of the option (Snider, 1986). 

We believe that price is one reason why districts have not introduced 
computer-assisted instruction In response to the Felton decision: purchasing 
a minicomputer and dumb rermtnals could be expensive. One district that did 
expand its computer instruction to nonpublic school students is leasing the 
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machines. The coordinator explained that this approach minimised outlay and 
also protected the district against excess equipment in case the program is 
discontinued (for example, if nonpublic school staff--or the courts-- 
determined that it is not adequately serving students) . 



Practical Considerations 

The Felton decision caused many districts to scramble for solutions. 
Chapter 1 coordinators had to balance ED guidance, SEA directions, nonpublic 
sehool staff preferences, local officials' Inclinations, costs, and personal 
opinions with the very practical realities in their own districts. Coordin- 
ators contemplating the purchase of mobile vans, for example, had to think 
about the following: 

Where a mobile van would be parked- -on a public street, in a 
nonpublic school's lot? If the latter, does that -hoice violate 
Felton ? 

. What if no parking places were available (not a trivial problem in 
many cities)? 

. Where would the van be housed overnight- -in a depot, left at a 
nonpublic school? 

Who would drive the van? 

How would insurance costs be covered? 

. How would the electricity be hooked up- -to the nonpublic school, to a 
portable generator? 

. How would telephones be connected- - to a pole close by, to the 
nonpublic school, or should mobile phones be purchased? 

Similar issues confronted staff who Intended to serve nonpublic sehool 
students in public schools: whether students would ride buses or walk, who 
would drive or escort students, and when classes would be scheduled. Several 
sites we visited looked Into serving nonpublic school students in neutral 
sites but abandoned the idea when It did not prove practical. In one case, 
staff thought about using a bingo hall midway between a public and a non» 
public school; they discarded the notion because the structure was owned by 
an ethnic group closely affiliated with the local Catholic church. In other 
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casee, insurance questions and building code requirements eliminated neutral 
sites from the list of possibilities. 



Evan when quastlons were addreasw^d and an alternative form of aervicQ 
delivery was chosen, procedures did not always last long. For example: 

One district has approKlmately 50 students from each of two nonpublic 
schools participating in Chapter 1. After hearing from the SEA about 
Fel£on, the district staff began reviewing their op c tons . School 
board members Indicated that they thought nonpublic school students 
should walk to neighboring public schools. State and district staff 
met with nonpublic school staff and discussed serving students at the 
public schools. The nonpublic school principals were opposed to the 
idea, citing safety factors, time lost, and concerns that students 
would become distracted. 

After a second meeting with nonpublic school officials, the district 
purchased one mobile van. It was parked at one school for 2 days, 
then driven to the other school for the rest of the week. This 
arrangement lasted about 5 weeks. The Chapter 1 teachers voiced 
numerous complaints: the van was too small and too hot. Also, 
teachers said that because the vans were parked on the street people 
kept knocking at the door to find out what business they were in. 
One teacher said that sonie people thoughi: they were selling drugs or 
engaging in prostitution. 

The Chapter 1 director contacted the SEA, and the state program 
specialist cmc to assess the situation. The SEA ended up granting a 
l»year waiver, but encouraged the district to find a "neutral" site 
in the parochial schools to serve nonpublic school students. At one 
school the Chapter 1 teacher is using a bingo room. At the other , 
the teacher moved four times and is now using the same classroom as 
before Felton . Next year, the district plans to purchase two larger 
vans and park them in the lot at each t nonpublic school , 



Consequences of the Felton Deeiston 

The Felton ruling has had deep ramifications . One is that far fewer 
nonpublic school students are receiving Chapter 1 services.* We saw 
decreases in several districts because of the following factors^ 



ID staff estimate that the number of nonpublic school students receiving 
Chapter 1 aid has fallen by one-fourth to one-third since last year 
(Richburg, 1986; Sniderp 1986). 
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Some dlatrtcts and nenpubllc schools are still In a state of flux and 
have not yet worked out solutions. 

A handful of district officials had always resisted serving nonpublic 
school students, welcomed the Felton decision, and provided 
unappealing options. 

Some nonpublic school officials declined the service delivery altt rn.^ 
tives for various reasons, such as not wanting their students to 
leave the nonpublic school premises, scheduling difficulties, 
parental resistance to instruction from a public teacher (which 
more obvious now) , and dissatisfaction with the choices provided by 
the school district. 

Public schools have also been adversely affected by Felton . Many local 
Chapter 1 directors report that they spent phenomenal amounts of time trying 
to resolve service options and balance competing interests. Some also said 
that relationships with the nonpublic school community have seriously deteri- 
orated. Many directors do not look forward to defending their districts* 
choices to the SEA, auditors, or the public. 



Suinmary 



The Felton decision is the only example we found of a federal factor 
that forced many districts to adopt significantly different practices. In 
general, the early upheaval that numerous districts experienced had settled 
by the time we visited, especially in districts where public and nonpublic 
school staff worked together toward a common end. Regarding the effects of 
the FeltQ^ decision on district practices, we found that: 

(1) Most districts we visited reacted swiftly to the decision and 
altered the manner with which nonpublic school students received 
their Chapter 1 instruction. 

(2) A few of the districts we observed were not affected by the Supreme 
Court decision because they had not been serving nonpublic school 
students or because the number of students served had not Justified 
sending a public school teacher to the nonpublic schools an^n-^ay, 

(3) A couple of districts in our sample continued instructional 
services in nonpublic schools in the 1985-86 school year| they are 
considering changes for future years. 
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(4) One district we vliltad, unable to develop a satisfactory soliatlon, 
dropped Chapter 1 instructional sarvices entirely for the 1985-86 
school year. 

Regarding the dealsionmaklng process that district administrators 
employed to determine what altarations to the nonpublic student comporier^t of 
local Chapter 1 program design we discovered that : 

(5) Most decisions involved upper-level district administrators (fe .g, , 
the auperintendant)— even if they had not been heavily involved in 
previous decisions concerning Chapter X nonpublic student 
instruction, 

(6) Many districts we vlalted involved representatives of the nonp-^blic 
schools early in the decisionmaking process. 

(7) A few district administrators we spoke with stated that th^y 
decided on the most efficient alternative from the perspective of 
the district and offered nonpublic school administrators limit «d 
options , 

(8) The nature of existing relationships wieli the nonpublic schools a.nd 
eommunlty politics often influenced the ease with which suitabD.e 
alternatives wera considered and impleaaxited, 

(9) Cost cons Iderat Ions figured heavily In deliberations. 

Regarding current program designs that have irasulted from the Fa 1 ton 
decision, we discovered that: 

(10) Three alternatives saamed to be the most likely solutloiis cofi" 
sldered by the districts we visited: ro&TDlle vans or olass^cioniB , 
services in the public schools , or the txae of computer terinln^is at 
the nonpublic achoole* 

(11) Many particulars are still being resolvfed (e.g., where to park the 
vans) . 

(12) In the districts wa visited, fewer nonpu.tllc students seem to toe 
participating in Chapter 1 programs duslTig the first year aftaj^ tha 
Fe!Lton decision. 
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Xn SCHOOLWIDE PROJECTS 



Although the original version of the Chapter 1 law did not wentlon the 
sohoolwide projects provisions that were Included In Title I, almost Iden- 
tical proviaions wer« addad to Chapter 1 by the 1983 Technical Amendnienta , 
P.L. 98-211. The sehoolHlda projects provisions are Intended to enable 
schools with high percentflgei »£ economically disadvantaged students to 
provide more effectlva reiidlaL programs by serving all of their students, 
not just those ellglhla for Tltela I or Chapter 1. 

Any school serving an atca. Tidance area where at least 75% of the students 
are from low- income famlllaa ua.— y use Chaptar 1 funds for a schoolwlde 
project- -that la, to upgradB th^ entire educational program of the school. 
Before implementing a schoolwid*« project, the LEA must develop a plan (for 
SEA approval) that descrlbas how the neada of all studenta in the school 

will be assessed, (2) ho^ thB lacistructional program of the school will be 
designed to meet the spaclal ne^ds of all students In the school, and (3) the 
nature of proposed evaluations rand how they will be used periodically to 
Improve the Instructional program of the school. Additionally, an LEA must 
satisfy several f Inanelal requli=«ments , including the following: 



Each school selecwd fo^ a schoolwide project must receive the 
amount of Chapter 1 dolLars for each Chapter 1 eligible pupil 
other Chapter 1 achools in the district receive. 



same 



. For every child In the B=choolwlde project who does not meet the 

regular local crtterla ^or Chapter 1 eligibility, the district must 
allocate extra stats ot local funds aqual to the amount of Chapter 1 
funds that the school jre. c elves for each eligible child. 

Theoretically, schooMda projects enable schools to plan and deliver 
remedial services mora Btimtm^ (e.g., by simplifying school adminlstra. 
tion, by permitting school staff and other resources to be used more effec- 
tlvely, and by eliminating dls^u^tive practices, such as pullout programs). 
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Nevertheless, schoolwide projec-s have never been a common design choice 
(NCES, 1981).* A study of schoolwide projects under Title I (Rubin and 
David, 1981) found that schoolwide projects are rarely adopted for the fol- 
lowing reasons: few districts have schools that meet the 75% low-inconie 
eligibility requirement; districts that have eligible schools often find it 
difficult to provide the supplementary funds required for their non" 
educationally- deprived students; and districts with long- established compensa 
tory education programs sometimes view the costs of iraplementing a new compre 
hensive plan for a schoolwide project as greater than the expected benefits. 

In this section p we first discuss awareness of the schoolwide project 
provisions among local Chapter 1 staffs Next, we describe the nature of 
schoolwide projects that have been implemented or planned. Finally, we 
discuss explanations for adopting and rejecting schoolwide projects. 

Awareness and Consideration _o£_ Schoolwide Projects Provisions 

In our sample, about half of the districts have schools that are 
eligible for schoolwide projects. In most of these districts more than one 
school is eligible. In one very large urban district, more than half of the 
120 schools are eligible for schoolwide projects. Additionally, several 
other districts in our sample have schools that are "almost" eligible (e.g., 
70% to 74% of the students In the school receive a free or reduced-price 
school lunch) or that were eligible until recently, but are no longer 
eligible becaui>e of slight fluctuations in the poverty level. 

In most of the districts with eligible schools, program staff are 
familiar with the Chapter 1 schoolwide project provisions. However, in some 



According to the 1979 Fast Response Survey conducted by NCES, an estimated 
626 districts, or 5% of districts that applied for ESEA Title I funds 
during the 1979-80 school year, had at least one school that had 75% or 
more Title I eligible children and therefore were eligible for school ide 
projects. Of these, only 25 schools had or expected to have a Title I 
schoolwide project during the 1979-1980 school year. 
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of these districts, local staff did not learn about the concept until 
recently, even though they had been Involved with Title I/Chapter 1 programs 
for many years. For example, in one large district the Chapter 1 director 
said that she learned about schoolwide projects only after she read the 
Technical Amendments for Chapter 1. An administrator in a medium- size 
district said that he learned about schoolwide projects a few years ago from 
the progrMi specialist in the state Chapter 1 office. 

Additionally, district staff members' awareness does not ensure school* 
level awareness of schoolwide project provisions. For example, In one very 
large Western district where the administration of Chapter 1 is decentral- 
lEedj the director of state and federal programs said that he "feared the 
day" when principals find out about schoolwide projects because of the 
Increased likelihood of noncompliance. He said, "If they knew that the 
federal government allowed schoolwide projects, principals would go ahead and 
run them without regard to the regulations . " 

In most districts in our sample that have eligible schools , district 
administrators not fjnly are familiar with schoolwide projects , but also have 
considered adopting one. Nevertheless, only two of the districts in our 
saBaple implemanted a schoolwide project in the past 5 years. Furthermore, 
one of these districts closed the school that had had the schoolwide project, 
and the other district is considering abandoning its schoolwide project. 

In a third district, the director of ;\tate and federal programs devel = 
oped a plan for a schoolwide project that was rejected by the district's 
administrators . Program staff in a fourth district are planning to implement 
a schoolwide project in 1987-88, The remaining districts that considered 
adopting a schoolwide project rejected the idea before developing any formal 
plans to Implamant one . 

Nature of Adopted and Planned Schoolwide Projects 

The following are descriptions of the two schoolwide projects In our 
sample that have been implemented and the two that were or are planned. 
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One schoolwlde projeGt was iBaplemented in an elementary school in a 
medivjn-'Size Southwescern district. The elementary school has an enrollraent 
of about 350 students, 84% of whom receive free and reduced=prlce school 
lunch. Mpreover, three-fourths of the school's students score below the SOth 
percentile in reading, language, or math. Before adopting a scheolwide 
project 2 years ago, the school used Chapter 1 funds to pay for one teacher 
and two aides, who ran two pullout programs. One of the pullout prograins 
concentrated on oral language development and was held in a resource room. 
The other focused on reading and language skills, was held In a lab, and 
employed computer^managed instruction. Additionally, Chapter 1 funds paid 
for a third aide, who provided in- class remedial services to kindergarten 
students . 



When the school adopted a schoolwide project, the school started a 
cofitent-based reading program in science and hired a full-time science 
teacher (which other elementary schools In the district do not have) . The 
science teacher developed the new curriculum, held inservice training 
sessions for regular and Chapter 1 teachers, and conducted science classes. 
Additionally, the school retained the Chapter 1 progranis (and staff) that it 
had before becoming a Chapter 1 "total" school. The district contributed 
$50,000, or about 30% of the cost of the schoolwide project. 

The other schoolwide project was Implemented in an elementary school in 
a large Southeast irn district 2 years ago. Eighty percent of the approxi- 
mately 125 students In the school were from low- Income families. Chapter 1 
and district matching funds were used to reduce the student/ teacher ratio in 
the school to 15/1, which was lower than the ratio In other schools in the 
district. Additionally, the school started a remedial class for students who 
failed the 5th grade minimum competency test. Chapter 1 funds paid the 
salaries of four teachers, and local matching funds paid for five teachers 
and one aide . 



In a third district in the Midwest, the Chapter 1 director decided to 
Implement a schoolwide project In the district's elementary school with the 
highest concentration of Chapter Ineligible students. During 1984-1985 she 
began developing a plan for the schoolwide project. Chapter 1 funds and 
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local matching funds were to be used for a computer lab and an extr-a pre« 
kindergarten teacher. However, the associate superintendent arid ass iatant 
superintendent rejected the plan as too costly. 

In a fourth district, the Chapter 1 director la planning co implement a 
schoolwide project In one Junior high school in 1987-88. The achool has an 
enrollment of about 400 students, 80% of whom receive a free or rsiiTjeed-pric 
school lunch. Currently, Chapter 1 funds pay for one reading teacher, a 
half-time bilingual reading teacher, and two instructional aides to staff 
replacement reading classes. The plana for the schoolwldi proj ecc includa 
reducing all class sizes, hiring reaouree teachers, and providing inmmtvim 
training sessions for regular teachers. 

Although we have relatively few examplea of schoolwide proj ect^ chat 
have been either planned or tmplemented, the schoolwide projaets have a few 
common elements. In each case, the district (without help from the ^tate) 
provided (or planned to provide) the matching funds requtrad for th^ school- 
wide project. Also, each achool planned to use Chapter 1 and local matching 
funds to hire additional school staff. In other respects, the schooXwlde 
projects are not very similar. 



Adoption of Schoolwide Projects 

Schoolwide projects came about in response to external and Intemal 
stimuli. State encouragement prompted two districts to plana acho^lwida 
project; other districts were motivated by pedagogical concerns and other 
more Idiosyncratic reasons , 

The medium-size district in the Southwest that currently has a ^ehool^ 
wide project was encouraged to Implement the project by a program spoelaliat 
from the SEA, According to the district's assistant superintendent , "The 
state brought this to our attention, 1 wasn't aura what thli would do for 
the district. We got a lot of assistance and support. Without the ^tata, we 
wouldn't have done it," 
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The elementary school that was made into a Chapter 1 schoolwtde project 
had participated In the state's school improvament program, As part of Its 
partlelpatlon in the program, the school conducted a needs aisessment that 
was submitted to the SEA for review and guldancs. The SEA then sent repre- 
sentatives to the district to work with school staff to devalop a plan for 
the school to become an "effective" school. The plan becanis the basis for 
the schoolwlde project. 

The large district that we visited in the same state was planning to 
implement a schoolwlde project in 1987-88. Although eight elamentary schools 
and two junior high schools are eligible, currently tha dlitrlct does not 
have any schoolwlde projects. In December 1985, the state program specialist 
conducted a monitoring visit, and in his report to tha district, he encour- 
aged local staff to start a schoolwlde project. The deputy superintendent 
said that the district had discussed schoolwlde projects for several years, 
but that "the right situation had never been there." The director of state 
and federal programs said that a schoolwlde project has not bean planned 
before because most eligible schools are part of the distrlcE's desegregation 
plan and already receive extra resources. Nevertheless, bacause of state 
encouragement and because district staff feel that conGantrating reaources is 
educationally sound, the district Is now planning its first iehoolwlda 
pro j ect . 

Unlike the previous two districts, the large Southern district that used 
to have a schoolwlde project was neither encouraged nor dlaaouraged by the 
SEA. Instead, the Chapter 1 director In that district was motivated to start 
a schoolwlde project because she favored the low student/teacher ratio ^ the 
mora Intensive curriculv^, and Increased Inservice training made possible by 
combining Chapter 1 and local matching funds. 

The Chapter 1 director in the large Midwestern district who developed a 
plan for a schoolwlde project (which was later rejected) did so aftar reading 
the Chapter 1 Technical i^enctaents and not as a result of state encourage- 
ment. Apparently, most of the students In the elementary school that was to 
have the schoolwide project were very low achievers and wera eligible for 
Chapter 1 services anyway. 
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All the districts that adopted sehoolwlde projects were, comparativaly 
spealcing, f lr^.^ncially sound»-that is, were able to make local funds available 
to ineet the tt^tchlng requirements . 



Reje^ tiQn_q£ Sehoolwlde Projeots 

In districts that have eligible achools but no sehoolwlde projects, auch 
projacta usaa.3_ly are not adopted because the local -funds -matching requirement 
ia pirohlbitiv^«ly costly or runs counter to local phllosophiea of resource 
distribution ^«niong sehoola* 

In our sample, several diatrict adminlstratora said that they did not 
adopt a schooiwide project because they could not come up with local matching 
funds ; even tfciough some of them had been encouraged by state a<inlnlatrators 
to adopt a scfc^oolwlde project, the SEA had not volunteered to help with the 
local - funds -ffl^atchlng requlreinent . 

trhe larg» Southern district In our sample that used to have a sehoolwlde 
project did not start another one after it closed the one school because the 
superintendsnt: is "jaded" about providing local matching funda for state and 
federal progr™^s , CApparently, the state compensatory progrMi alao requlrea 
a local match ^ ) The superintendent described his district aa "property tax 
poor" and Saia that he would Institute another sehoolwlde project if he could 
use Chapter 1 taaic funda only. Additionally p the one medlum-alze district 
In our sampla that still has a sehoolwlde project is conaldering abandoning 
it ba^auae of t:ha district's declining fiscal condition. Gonveraely, a large 
district whosfe financial situation la "marginal" la considering adopting a 
schooLwide prc^Ject, partly because It has received a "windfall" from the 
state for a school improvement progrm. 

Some dist:rict atoinistrators aald that sehoolwide projects have not been 
adopted becaus ^ their philosophy ia to apread Chapter 1 aervices rather than 
to concentrate them. One administrator explained, "The district has a atrict 
policy of aqua^i allocations to schools.** 
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The reasons for not wanting to concentrate Chapter 1 resources in a few 
schools or in one school (as in a schoolwide project) vary* For example, the 
superintendant In a large district with a voluntary desegregation plan (which 
includes busing) gave the following reasons for not coneentrating Chapter 1 
resourcas in a few sehools : "[By spreading resources] Chapter 1 can follow 
the chlldran wheravar they attand school. We have uniform ramediation 
programs. We have eliminated the labeling of schools as poor or affluent." 
A board member in the same district said, "There's a constant push to concen- 
trate on paople who need the most,... We're not Just talking about 
Chapter 1.,.. But the suparlntendant * s philosophy is, don't take from one to 
give to another." The Chapter 1 coordinator in the district gave a different 
reason for wanting to put Chapter 1 resourcas into each school: "It giva^ 
the district a foot in the door and lagltlmlEes our presence in all schools." 

In one small Midwastern district, three of four schools are eligible for 
schoolwide projects. Tha one school that Is not eligible has 68% low-lncoma 
students. In this case, decisionmakers believe that it doas not make sense 
to take local resourcas from the one Ineligible high school to concentrate 
resources In one or more of the elementary schools whan most of the students 
in the high school are eligible for Chapter 1 servieas anyway. 

In several districts, administrators said that concentrating resources 
and schoolwida projects, in particular, are not "equitable," but did not 
elaborate why. Administrators in other districts felt that concentrating 
resources was pedagoglcally sound but would not be politically acceptable. 
This was particularly true in a large district with a powerful DAG and 
several strong advocacy groups. Conversely, another large district's 
desegregation consent decree gave administrators the "political" justifica- 
tion they needed to target particular schools for extra resourcas and to plan 
a schoolwida project. 

Another reason for not implementing schoolwide projects is that some 
administrators do not perceive such projects to have many benefits. School- 
wide projects are thought to Increase the atolnlstratlve burden rather than 
to reduce It because of the planning required to implement them. The school- 
wide projects that ware planned or implemented are intended for schools in 
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which most students an ellglb le for Chapter 1 funds anyway and, therefora. 
sehoolwidc projects sri not vl ^wed as a way to undo categorical constraints. 

Several di^c^tcti have sdtliools that used to be eligible for a sehoolwide 
project but are n» lQn|er eligible because the poverty level dropped. Had 
these districts &t^m a scb©-olwide project, they might have had a problem 
because of the fluctuations in eligibility. 

Interestifigiy^ adfliinistra^ors have implicitly accepted the correlation 
between high poverty and low aelhievement : they did not mention the disparity 
between ineome and poverty as « reason for not implementing a schoolwide 
proj ect * 



Setting up a ^choolwide project, as defined by federal regulations, is 
not the only way a district to meet the special needs of schools with 
high concentratloM of poor students. Districts can arrange alternatives, 
often simpler £o^ tnii iltuation. Several large districts in our sample, for 
example, do not h^V^ ichoolwid^ proj acts but allocate extra local money to 
their schools witn tfe highest concentration of Chapter Ineligible students 
(e.g., to reduca ale§Mlges, Sot resource and other special teachers, and 
for computers an^ otte extra equipment) because of their desegregation 
consent decrees. In one of th^^e districts, the Chapter 1 director said that 
this practica is # till cheaper than doing a schoolwide project, while it 
serves a similar futiction and politically more acceptable. 

Another lairs0 district in ^ Western state has a number of da facto 
schoolwide projaQtS, For example, a school will pool its funds from several 
state catagorloal Pto|fams (not including state compensatory education funds) 
and from Chapter 1 place al^es in all classes in the school. These aides 
work with all students. Fadar«l Chapter 1 funds may be focused on certain 
grades in the school, or the scfcaool may "split^fund" aides (pay them from 
various sources, ifiQluding Chap=ar 1). In both cases, however, all students 
in tha school are #^3fvid with compensatory education funds. The existenae of 
these unafficlal s^Wwlde pro j acts can be traced to.' (1) the availability 
of state funds to ^Otfpliment federal compensatory education funds, (2) the 
superintendents pMlosophy that= "no one ever went to jail for trying to help 
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kids," (3) the power of principals relative to the dlstrlet Chapter 1 staff, 
and (4) the existence of heavily impaeted schools that are (or are nearly) 
eligible to be achoolwlde projects anyway* 



Summary 

Our findings about the adoption and rejection of achoolwide projects can 
be s^imarized as follows. Regarding eligibility, awareness, and the degree 
to which thill option is considered, we found that: 

(1) In our sample, many districts do not have any schools that are 
eligible for sehoolwlde projects, and the eligibility of schools in 
soma districts changes from one year to the next as student 
populations change . 

(2) Program managers in most of the districts in our sample that have 
eligible schools are familiar with sehoolwlde projects and have 
considered whether to adopt one; in some cases t they have only 
become aware of this since the passage of EGIA, despite long-term 
Involvement with Title I, 

(3) Awareness at the district level is no guarantee that school staff 
know about schoolwide projects options. 

Regarding the factors Influencing adoption or rejeetlon of schoolwide 
projects J our analyses indicate that: 

(4) Encouragement by the state Chapter 1 office and local concerns over 
the poor quality of instruction in the affected schools, as well as 
several more Idiosyncratic factors, are the primary motivating 
forces behind adoption of schoolwide projects. 

(5) The adoption of schoolwide projects presuunes a favorable fiscal 
situation in the district- -i . e . , that sufficient funds are avail- 
able to meet local matching requirements == and that alternative 
schoolwide Improvement efforts are not underway In the eligible 
schools . 

Our findings about the rejection of the schoolwide projects option 
parallel the conclusions of research cited earlier in this section: 
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(6) In those districts that have eligible schools but no schoolwlde 
projects, such projects tend not to be adopted because of their 
cost to the district and district preferences for spreading 
resources widely smong schools, rather than concentrating on a few 
particularly needy schools. 

(7) Even though they may reject the schoolwlde project option ^ dls = 
tricts frequently consider and sometimes make other arrangements 
for serving students in schools with high concentrations of poor 
students. These arrangements, often a byproduct of other actions 
(e.g., desegregation plans), are typically cheaper and/or simpler 
than projects conforming to federal requirements, 

(8) The availability of flexible special program resources, school 
autonomy in program design, lack of local concern about compliance 
Issues J and the existence of specialized school improvement plans 
(Including those derived from desegregation actions) all contribute 
to the presence of alternatives to schoolwlde projects that are 
functionally equivalent. 
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PART SIX: CHAPTER 1 PROG]^ DESIGN IN RELATION TO OTHER 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS AND INITIATIVES 



Up to now, wa have eoncentrated on how Chap tar 1 services themselves are 
^^^^mmd, although we have referred to the local context as a sourea of 

®" these services. At this point, we look at Chapter 1 programs 
item a broader educational context— apeeiflcally, that of the other Instruc- 
^L^onal programs in a dlatriot and of the initiatives for educational Improve - 
i^itent that may be affecting the district. We address these topics in two 
^^^etions : 

. Connections with other instructional programs (Section XIII) , 

, Chapter 1 program design and initiatives for educational improvement 
(Section XIV) . 

These issues are partly a question of design-^ that is, how to set up the 
d^^^pter 1 services to foster connections with other progranis, or how to 
inn^lament within Chapter 1 a dlstrlctwide mandate for reform. But these 
ISMUes also lie partly beyond the reach of Chapter 1 decisionmakers, because 
n^mm issues reflect the relationahtp between Chapter 1 and outside programs or 
l^i^itiatives . 

Thus, in this part, our analyses address more directly the fact that the 
Cft^pter 1 program is only a portion of a broad range of schools' and 
districts' educational activities. The influences of that broader context on 
Gti«pter 1 are important to this study for a variety of reasons. First, the 
qtitelicy of the relationship between Chapter 1 and reguiar program instruction 
c^n^ have positive or negative affects on a participating student's laarning, 
Wtose students receive only a fraction of their schooling through the 
CPfepter 1 program, and policymakers and educators have long bean concerned 
^^^^ posslbla fragmentation of Instruction resulting from the categorical 
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ti^c^itere of the program (e.g., Kimbrough and Hill, 1982; Alltngton, 1985). 
Sac^ftrod, declsloBs relat.d to Chapter 1 can be alther eonaccaliiad or made 
pas^tobla by specif io contextual factors. Paw decisions ar« made without some 
cOti^toderation of their impll-'aClons for the local context. Third, major 
fo^fi^s that affect aducatioTia^ change are froquantly broader in scope than 
reii,#tolal instruction. Consequently, a completa examination of Chapter 1 
prt5^t-f«m design decisions must be grounded in a full undarstandlng of the 
Ifl^tf^^ctlonal and administrative context In whi^h it coexists with numerous 
otl,#t— educational thrusts. Plnally, the relationship of Chapter 1 to other 
prQ^t.^ams and initiatives has grown In Importance as Chapter 1 has evolved and 
siftitL^ar or aomplamentary program initiatives have sprung up around it. 

Wa must warn readers again that this study did not gather evidence on 
edMtj^i-itlonal effects, a fact that limits what wa can say about the relation- 
stUp 6 among programs and Inltiatl-es. We focus here on the design and 
sCtu«&.tura of services, changes in these, and the reasoning that underlies 
tlsftB- To make final Judgments about the appropriateness or payoff of the 
reLatft ionshlps we describe, student outcomes must be examined. 
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XIII COmECTIONS WITH OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL PROG^IS 



Chapter 1 usually provides Instruetipn for a relatively amall part of 
the student's day, and Its relationship to other services offered during the 
day is thought to have an important bearing on its overall effectiveness. 
Because Chapter 1 services are required to add something extra (or supple- 
mental) to the student's edueatlon, there has always been a risk that these 
extra services will be unconnected to the regular program and will fall to 
reinforce It. More broadly, critics of the ^truoture of federal categorical 
programs have claimed that multiple programs offering supplemental services 
can breed "fra^entatlon" in the school (Klmbrough and Hill, 1982), On the 
other side of this issue has been the argument that students who fall far 
behind their classmates need a program that Is quite different from regular 
instruction* 

In this study, we Investigated the existence and nature of connections 
between Chapter 1 and other parts of the overall instructional program. In 
speaking of connections, we refer to several possible links: service to the 
same schools, grades within schpols, or students; use of related materials; 
and eoimnunlcation among Instructional staff members, Including Joint plan- 
ning. Districts may have discretion about the schools or grade levels that 
receive services under stat. compensatory programs, and decisionmakers may 
choose to separate these progrMs from Chapter 1, They may effectively pre- 
vent students served by special education from participating in Chapter 1, 
They may either encourage or forbid Chapter 1 Instructors to use materials 
that are closely related to basal materials. Various planning mechanisms can 
be required at the district or school level so that staff members who share 
responsibility for the same student will conMaunicate systematically about the 
student's needs and progress. 

This section discusses these and other decisions about connections be- 
tween Chapter 1 and other programs. Because the issues differ so much from 
progra^n co program, we discuss separately the connections with the regular 
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program, with state-funded Gompsnsatory edueationj with spedial educatian, 
and with bilingual or English-as^a-aacond- language (ESL) programs. 



Connactiong with the Re gular Instructional Frop;ram 

Although the extant of connections betwaan Chapter 1 a^d the regular 
instructional program varies cor»giderably within Q\jr sample of districts, 
administrators in most of these districts say they want Chapter 1 services to 
be closely ralated to the Instruction that students get in their regular 
classes. We discovered several mechanisms intended to affect this relation- 
ship, and wa investigated their implementation. We also analyse ehsiaga^ In 
the connections between Chapter 1 and the regular program and factors; 
promoting or irfiibiting them. 



Mechan isms for Connactions at the School Laval 



Our sites have a variety of rules and proeeduras that either promote or 
discourage close ties between Chapter 1 and regular instruction. 

• gupervisory^arrangaments , In a district that has no certificated 
teachers in the Chapter 1 program, classroom teachers supervise tha 
aides who deliver Chapter 1 instruction- -an arrangement that builds 
in connections to classroom instruction on a daily basis. 

' R^quiramentg for joint p l anning time . Chapter 1 teachers in some 
sites are raqulred to meet at regular intervals with the classroom 
teachers whose students thay serve. In our sample, one district 
requires such meetings at least every 2 weeks, one at least twice a 
month, and another at least once a month, 

"Coordination sheets " In two of the sites Just mentioned, the 
Chapter 1 teachers have been given forms called "coordination sheets" 
or "coordination forms" that standardize the information they are to 
exchange with the classroom teachers. For example, the Chapter 1 
teacher enters on the form the objectives he or she will address with 
the student during that month, and the classroom teacher writes com- 
ments. In other sites, tha classroom teacher uses "communication 
forms" to designate the skills that shoula be worked on. 

. Planbook Taquirmmmr^^m A closely ralated mechanism Is the require- 
ment that the planbooks of Chapter 1 Instruetlohal staff must rafleet 
communication with classroom teachers. In one state, monitors from 
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th« SEA sorutlnlze the Chapter 1 aides* planbooks for avldence of 
joint planning. In another state, which has recently developed 
detailed goals for each grade level, the Chapter 1 teachers at one 
sice we yislted must say in their planbooks which state goals thev 
are teaching. * ' 

Use or nontisp of basal matayjAl c Whereas the mechanisms listed 
above are all Intended to tighten the connections between Chapter 1 
and the regular program, requirements concerning the use of basal 
materials in Chapter 1 can work to either Increase or decrease these 
connections. In our sample, the former was more often the case- for 
example, when two districts chose their basal series In reading or 
oath, one criterion was that supplemental materials for use In 
Chapter 1 Instruction should be available as part of the basal 
paekage. Several other sites also used basal supplements in their 
Chapter 1 classes. On the other hand, another site forbids Chapter 1 
teachers to use materials from the basal series because of concerns 
about supplanting. 



Actual Connections Reported at the fiw hool Level 

Naturally, Implementation of the procedures designed to connect programs 
often falls short of their designers' intentions. At the same time, teachers 
and aides in a number of schools have worked out their own habits of frequent 
communication, resulting In strong connections between programs whether or 
not the ce-itral Chapter 1 office has formally addressed this issue. 

We found variation within districts and schools on the extent to which 
Chapter 1 and regular instructional staff work collaboratively. In some 
cases, communication Is reportedly more common In the elementary schools than 
in the high schools, either because the high schools have a highly structured 
Chapter 1 program, because of their departmentalized structure, or because so 
many regular teachers Instruct the Chapter 1 students- -91 in one high school 
we visited. In another district, though, the high school reading program is 
more closely connected to the regular program than other components of 
Chapter 1; it follows the regular English curriculum, while the elementary 
and most middle school components of Chapter 1 are self-contained programs. 

Most commonly, though, the amount of communication varies with the 
Individuals involved. In several sites. Chapter 1 staff described for us 
their different relationships with Individual teachers In the same building 
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and at th© mmim grad© level, A typleal ex^pla is the elementary Chmptsr 1 
teacher who says she ^o^ks ve^ closely with one elassroom teaeher, planning 
the curriGulim together and making frequent decisions about whether children 
should be pulled out or served in class, but has found that the other taacher 
is not interested in joint planning, Xn several other sites, the amount of 
collaboration between Chapter 1 staff and classroom teachers varies with the 
preferences and styles of the individuals, and sometimes also with the extent 
to which the principal eneourages Joint planning , 

Changes_in Mechanisms for CoTmectine Programs 

Some districts in our sample have introduced new mechanisms for con= 
neeting Chapter 1 and the regular program. A large dlstriat in the Northeast 
is an example: 

In response to the SEA's interest in documented comniunleation between 
teaeherSt the district has developed a "coordination form" on which 
the classroom teacher conunents on Chapter 1 objectives. The distriet 
Is also expanding its use of tem meetings for all the staff members 
who work with a particular student=-the Chapter 1 teacher, counselor, 
nurse, and classroom teacher. Pilot tested in three schools last 
year J the team meetings are being used in six schools this year. 
Neither of these mechanisms is without problems. Classroom teachers 
consider the coordination form burdensome, so the Chapter 1 teachers 
are redesigning it. The team meetings are hard to schedule and 
therefore do not take place regularly. 

The use of basals that come with supplemental materials has also 
increased in our districts over the past few years. Furthermore, several 
districts have Introduced or expandr»d services using the replacement model. 
In this model, Chapter 1 and regular instruction are essentially merged. 

Explanations for Strengthening v-he Connections 

We found several factors associated with districts' decisions to connect 
Chapter 1 more closely with classroom instruction. These factors include the 
structure of the central office, where Chapter 1 administrators often work 
closely with the administrators responsible for the regular instructional 
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program, and recent developmsnts In loaal or stata poliGy in the direction of 
fostering more connections. However^ the most important factor emerging from 
thia research has been a set of changes in the regular program. We discuss 
each factor in turn. 



In the central offices of our SMple districts. Chapter 1 directors and 
their staffs <if any) are organisationally located close to the administra= 
tors who have responsibility for the regular instructional program. In one 
district, the Ghaptef 1 director has line authority over several principals. 
More commonly, the director Is on© of severml Instructional administrators 
who do not supervise principals but who work together on matters cutting 
across the instructional program. The spacifiQ arrangements vary by district 
size, reflecting either a divisional structure In larger districts or the 
assignment of responsibilities to one person in smaller districts. 

. In the large districts in our sattple, it Is common for all cate- 
gorical programs (except special education in one district) to be in 
the same division. In one district, the head of this organizational 
unit meets monthly with the regional superintendents, and the deputy 
superintendent credits this person with creating "a lot of crossover 
between regular and special programs with respect to programmatic 



concerns . 



. In one of the smallest districts we visited, the Chapter 1 director 
only spends part-time on Chapter 1 matters while also supervising a 
component of the regular instructional program. 

In some cases, bringing Chaptar 1 Into closer alignment with classroom 
Instruction has been a conscious priority for program managers. Especially 
in districts with many special progrms, adainlstrators of both the regular 
program and Chapter 1 have becoma concerned about "fragmentation" of the stu- 
dents* educational eKperlence. Thay have addressed this issue by working to 
increase conmitm^ cation between Chapter 1 and classroom teachers and by making 
objectives ana activities under Chapter 1 correspond more closely to what 
students do in the regular classroom. Also, a few SEA Chapter 1 offices in 
our smple hava made a point of encouraging such connections In recent 
statewide meetings* 

A more striking finding In our sraple, however, was that in many dis^ 
tricts Chapter 1 has beeoroe mora closely connected to the regular program as 
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a byproduct ofi .rt*aoges Jti -e.^^lar Iristruetlon. Generally In response to 

testing or stone: othmt „ "«ndat iftiizatien of objectives, the regular eurrleuliiin 
has become ti ,.a a:peeiif±ed and more focused on the aohlevement of a 

predeterniln?»rt .e^uaroe f lis- -sometimes fairly low- level "minimum compe- 
tencies." Th v^ aeans Jtfi^t i supplementary program can easily pursue the same 
skill sequwr-ae, and e cl o:. - relationship to regular instruction becomes 
virtually msA:^' jtU , Mwr^over, when the standardization is driven by a focus 
on test mttar:^^, iMmt* in. pressure to make the student's whole Instructional 
program ^r-M tK-. „i« at improving his or her performance on the tests. Soma 
examples amn t,.ii .strajce how Bimllarly this process works across several of 
our sites, e#> , ot mich now structures both regular and Chapter 1 instruc- 
tion arouno the s^am objectives, 

, A very large urban district has a standard set of skills that 
students must master before being promoted out of each elementary 
grade. Most of the connection between Chapter 1 and classroom 
Instruction Is due to the fact that students arn working on these 
skills in both programs, often on the same schedule. 

. A large Southern district in a state that requires students to pass 
competency tests in 3rd and 5th grades has a local instructional 
management system that sets the goals for both regular and Chapter 1 
instruction. 

. Another Southern district responded to a state mandate by developing 
objectives -based curriculum guides for each grade level These 
guides now form the basis for both regular and Chapter 1 instruction. 

On the whole, standardization of the regular curriculvim is a stronger 
driving force for connecting Chapter 1 with regular instruction than the 
concern about fragmentation, although the latter issue has been prominent in 
research on categorical programs for several years (Knapp et al., 1983 • 
Kimbrough and Hill, 1982). Although fragmentation Is still a topic that 
comes up in interviews with researchers, the action taken to address it tends 
to be some relatively mild requirement like semimonthly meetings between 
teachers. A standardized curriculum, on the other hand, imposes a whole 
sequence of objectives on the Chapter 1 program and thus sets its basic 
framework . 

We found that curricula in many of our distrlcsts have become more 
closely tied to preset objectives. The trend seems most pronounced in the 
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Southeast, but It Is also found elsewhere =-raf lee ting the fact that It is 
sometimes, but not always, a response to state -level testing or eurriculum 
mandates. It affects districts of all sizes. 



In some sites we could see indications that the lack of connection 
between programs was coming into focus as a problem because of testing: 

Classroom teachers in a large district with a new state test are 
feeling the pressure of accountability for their students' perform- 
ance « Their resulting unwillingness to let the students leave their 
classrooms is one reason the district is considering changing from a 
pullout to an in- class design. 

Classroom teachers in another large district, whose students also 
face a state test, are critical of the "whole language" approach used 
in Chapter 1 because they do not see how It will help their students 
demonstrate minimum competencies. 



Explanations for Weaker Connections 



We also found that some forces can weaken the connections between 
Chapter 1 and regular instruction. First, structural features of the 
Chapter 1 program can tend to isolate it from regular Instruction. In a large 
district that has different degrees of connection In different components of 
Chapter 1, the elementary reading labs operate more independently because of 
their self-contained curricula and structure. Another large district recently 
shifted from an in-class to a pullout design, one result being that the 
Chapter 1 aides are now supervised by reading teachers rather than classroom 
teachers. Their contact with the classroom teachers has diminished 
considerably p 

Second, individual staff members who like to work autonomously can weaken 
the overall connections between programs. We talked with many classroom 
teachers. Chapter 1 teachers, and even Chapter 1 aides who prefer to eoncen* 
trate their attention on their own interactions with students rather than 
spend time adjusting the alignment between two streams of Instruction. Even 
when their districts place priority on tightening program connections, these 
people are not motivated to devote their planning periods to conferring; with 
other staff. 
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Third, the Chapter 1 program mmy ba ©rganlzed around an Indepand^nt set 
of objsettives. We heard in some diatricts that Chapter 1 Ingtruetors base 
their Immmon plans on students' pretest results, whleh identify the particular 
areas that need work, and that they have difficulty adcommedating the objae- 
tives of the sehool or the elassroom teacher within this Instruetional 
framework. 



ConneetioTis wit h Other Special Programs 

An isaua of aonoem to federal polic^nnakers has been the relationship 
between Chapter 1 and other spaaial programs intended to serve similar popu- 
lations. Much of the concern revolves around targeting^ one policy aim is to 
ensure that students get every mmir^laB for which they qualify, while another 
aim is to avoid paying for the same type of service twice. So long as the 
"right'* students get into each program, both atmm can be achieved. But Che 
issue of targetlfig also implies a design issuer each, special program should 
be designed t# offer a distinctive set of sarvicas so that each student can 
appropriately bm ciassifled into one or more programs. 

In this section, we discuss decisions about the connections between 
Chapter 1 programs and other special programs operating in the districts. We 
begin with stat^ o^r local programs of compensatory education, which present a 
special set of issueii because their aims are often virtually identical to 
those of chapter 1. 



State or Othe r Comp e nsatorv Programs 

In general^ we found a tendency for other compensatory programs to permit 
a wider extension of Chapter- 1^ like services. This finding is based on the 14 
of our 20 sites that have programs of compensatory aducation funded by the 
state, representing 8 of our 11 states. Another state mandates but does not 
fund special services for stf .dents who perfom poorly on a test administered 
in high school; we visited jne district that offers these services, and in 
this discussion we will treat that district as a 15th site with a state 
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compensatory program. Two of th« districts with state^funded compensatory 
services also use some Chapter 2 funds to support small oompensatory or 
remedial prograins, 

Beoause the design of state compensatory programs varies around the 
country, it may be helpful to descrlbs how these programs are tataeted, 
whether by the state or the district, and how their target population overlaps 
that of Chaptsr 1 in the sample of sites we visited. Ten of the 15th altes 
have programs for which the state specifies the grade levels; 8 of these, In ^ 
states, are targeted to the elementary level, while 2 In 2 statos are targetid 
to the secondary level. The upshot of both the state and (where permitted) 
local decisions is that 9 sites have state compensatory services only In the 
elementary grades. 2 only in the secondary grades, and 4 at both levels. 

The extent of overlap in Cargeting between state compensatory programs 
and Chapter 1 varies widely In our sample, but we found many liistanoes of 
district decisionmakers using the two programs to reach more schools, gradBs, 
or students than Chaptsr 1 Alarm would serve. Several sites offer services at 
the identical grnde levels under the two programs but place the state prograi 
in the lower-poverty schools that Chapter 1 does not serve. Other sites hava 
chosen to place all state-funded compensatory services at grade levels that 
they do not serve with Chapter 1. 

In eight sites we visited, at least part of the state program operates in 
the same schools and grades In which Chapter 1 operates. The way these dis. 
trlots handle the overlap between programs appears to be driven by state fad- 
tors. In fact, this is the only Instance in our study where we found that the 
two sites sampled In each state behave like each other but differently from 
the sites m almost every other state. We found the following types of connec. 
tions between Chapter 1 and state compensatory programs: 

• Complementary student targ«t^T^p One state has Just introduced 
compensatory services in two primary grades for students who fall a 
state test. In the districts we visited, the services funded by the 
state go to the students wlch the lowest scores on that test; 
Chapter 1 uses the same test for selection and simply picks up where 
the state program leaves off (•.I., in one school the state prograni 
serves the 1st through 20th percentiles, while Chapter 1 serves the 
21st through 30th) . 
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ffl ^SQOgAlnated Goexl&jtsnee , Another gtate that fundg —compensatory 
setvtc^s for primary students who fall a state test h^^s not achieved 
Connections between these serviees and Chapter 1, St«jidants who fail 
th% t©§t in €ttm spring must receive 70 hours of state - -funded remedla- 
tloti, tocusing on the parts of the test they failed^ ^^ither that 
mmmmt or in tlie next year. During the naKt year, mommam of the same 
student J are working In their Chapter 1 program on a ^eurrieulum 
glared to that year's classroom Instruction, 

^ CoaeBntratlon ±-n differe nt grades . One state In whtcEii we visited two 
slt#s h^s two -state-adtalnlstered speelal prairains, ^ti^m for primary 
grades and thm other- -a compensatory education progtama--left to dis- 
trict discration. Both districts have handled the pot^ential overlap 
with dhapt^ir 1 aimllarly. They place the diBctmttana^y state program 
In the high sofcools, apparently because it has no #Up^^lement-nQt- 
supplant requirement and therefore poses fewer protla^ms In the design 
of sfecctidary services. Chapter 1 provides extra halp for one or more 
of the pfifflary grades served by the other state prcpgr^am but Is mostly 
concftntrated ixx the upper elementary grades, Thus, a^mch site 
consciously \xmmm the different funding sources in itj decisions about 
allocating afflOTjLnts and kinds of service by grades. 

These m%mmpUB sliow that most decisions about the eonneefc:ions between 
state compeiisatory programs and Chapter 1 are those that pert^^ln to who Is 
served- -that Is, fthey ^e%^olve around grade levels , iGhools, ^ited criteria for 
student parttclpafclon. The districts In our sample moit Qft©ife^ choose to 
reduce the potargtial Qv^rlap in student participants. 

Once they have worl^ed out the targetlt^ Issues, districti often design 
and operate the tm programs In a highly unified fashion^ -hlri=ig similar 
types of staff and using the same delivery model , or Varying t^ia delivery 
model only baoausi different ones seem suited to different gra^de levels. 
This preferanea for similar services is illustrated by tha aHCi^pt ion— sites 
in which tha atata prescribes a particular design for its comp^ensatory 
services; Chapter 1 st^ff members complained about this design , which differs 
from the one tbftyhave ehosen for their prograois* 



No one in otir san^la districts expressed concern about tt^m possibility 
of supplantliie tliat arises when a state requires ramidial satv:mces and 
Chapter 1 supporti such serviees. Although this may becoine afi issue for 
districts in the future , it Is not one now* 
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Ever since ecKioola began to Implement P.L. 94-142, the Education for All 
Handloapped ChlldreBn Act, federal polloymakers have been eoneernad about the 
releElonshlp becvesn services under that prograai and Chapter 1 sarvlcas. A 
maj or issue of interest at the federal level has been understanding how dis- 
trict staff Qhooae the right services for the students who might qualify for 
either proarao--fo& example, are services being duplicated unnecessarily 
(SlMan, 1979 • 1980)7 

In the districts we visited (which were not selected for any particular 
feftturs of thetr sp-eelal-educatlon programs) , the only Issues of connections 
becvesn Chapter 1 mid special education concern student selection, and these 
i^suisare thought to have been fully resolved almost everywhere. Briefly 
stated, hardly any .students receive sorvlees under both programs, although 
Che diolilon rules -^hat result In this outcome vary somewhat from district to 
dtgtjlct. 

Although dlgtr^ets have no .formal process of asking, "Should Chapter 1, 
specijl education, rar both serve this student who could qualify for either 
progM?" they have the opportunity to make this choice in the course of the 
Chapter 1 selectloji process. Selection for special education Is a complex 
process that can tatee. as long as 2 years in our sites. Once students qualify 
foe spiolal education services and have Individualized educational programs 
(lEPs), they are ao&t often effectively disqualified from Chapter 1 
setvtces. The district policy might be, for example, that students in 
apectfll iducatlon cmti receive Chapter 1 services only if they ara not 
tecetvlng special education reading or math, or only if Chapter 1 staff 
paarctclpated In the lEP process and there are empty Chapter 1 slots In the 
mmd^m' school. 0»ther districts simply state that no studeitft can be served 
by both pro grams , 

fa visited on« -district in which students' Chapter 1 status could affect 
thelt silectlon for special education. In that district, where admlnls- 
tratois believa th»y have too many students in special education now, a 
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principal cold us ttiat %a s^leotlon t»am would "tthink long and hard" before 
placing students In speciAl ml^mtoti fewhen Chapter 1 is already serving 
them. In our other dtst^lcta, thouglx, the process virtually always works the 
opposite way. 

In most districts , dftcitillg not; Cto serve spaolal education students In 
Chapter 1 is such a loiis-statadln| toU*ta.ne that people did not give us any 
particular rationale t^t it. pi lestdted, however, that It sometimes arose 
from a state policy mm sOftetlil trotf « local concern that students should 
not be pulled out of oXw IwtQo Bftny^ special programs. 

Probably because mo iWdflfttg p-»artlcipate in both programs, connec- 

tlona between the seevtc%tf «la«y teceivft = in Chapter 1 and special education 
are a nonlssue In out di%C%i.feE!, We fo-.und one Instance in which the 
Chapter 1 program was a t#*tfi*«s for s : few special education students: 

. In a high schdoj., ^p^titiljt Ppe«-clal education students are maln- 
streamad Inco feU^ Cl>%.|Mr 1 Bnil^lsh class. The school staff --a 

counaelor «Tid Qb^pfctffr 1 teacher- worked out this arrangement with -the 

supervisor of spftel^l liuoatlofl. , The Chapter 1 supervisor does not 
like the Idea, s^yt-dt tliit thafla* students have ample services of 
their own, but h^s i»o t Inte weiie«d to stop It, 



Chapter 1 anrt Btl J^j^tr^ 

A few sites we vistft,d ti«i anougli students of limited English profi- 
ciency (LEP) so that th% 6ls«klrti nak# efforts to connect the services 
received under Chapter 1 bilingual a«r ESL programs. For example, a very 
large district In the Soatnv#*thas gOtf^ bilingual resource teachers who are 
Jointly funded by the vi^o pttf^ttia; this* joint funding may enable a school to 
hire such a teacher when tiettlaerpirogran^ alone could have afforded one. In 
another very large dlscti^c, ^af sohooi._s have Chapter 1 teachers with certl- 
flcation In blltngual edafe*ti.^ii, Studeiu-.ts who qualify for Chapter 1 and need 
bilingual Instruction ate m0tpi t© tlt-^ese teachers. Still another district 
uses Chapter 1 as a etatitfttt^M Service for students in their third year of 
bilingual educatloti; aeW%t« ^fthe hlll«gual staff work with the Chapter 1 
staff members to prepare ^^^a ftf sarviiifc^ this group of students. Finally, 
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in a a tat© with MQany special programs, aeveral of these programs (including 
the one for LEP students) provide a unified pool of funds with Chapter 1 to 
support instructional staff* 



We found some indications that local educators may be concerned about 
the legality of serving students in two programs* In a very large district, 
the bilingual coordinator said that when a student participates In both that 
program and Chapter 1, "This must be documented at the school level. Other- 
wise it would not be legal." This was not a major concern, however; nor did 
it Interfere with services that district staff want to deliver. 



Qrehestratin^ Multiple ProErams 

A few districts we visited have devised overall strategies to strengthen 
the connections among all the special programs that could ssr^ the same stu- 
dents. This was most pronounced in one state that has encouraged districts 
and schools to use all their special resources in this way. In the districts 
we visited In that state, schools commonly combine their special funds to pay 
for aides who work In the classroom as an adjunct to the regular teacher's 
program. District staff handle the accounting In such a way as to meet fed= 
eral and state fiscal requirements, but the effect in the schools Is that of 
a single pool of funds. Many students are served by more than one program, 
either working with split-- funded staff or receiving special help in more than 
one setting. 

A very large district in another state Instituted an elaborate placement 
process 3 or 4 years ago because of local concerns about the educational 
fragmentation that could result from multiple services. This process is the 
means of determining what type of Chapter 1 program will serve a particular 
student. For example, students who get bilingual services are placed in 
Chapter 1 pullout settings staffed by teachers because the bilingual program 
provides in-class aides and the district tries to minimize the amount of 
instruction a student receives from aides. 
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All these dlstriGts are in geographic areas with sizable LEP populations 
and in states that have funded compensatory programs for many years . Thus , 
the sheer number of services potentially available for a student may be one 
factor that eventually causes many districts to set up some umbrella struc- 
ture for special services. 

Little change is evident in these connections over the past 5 years in 
our sites; one of the few exceptions is one district's relatively new place- 
ment process (discussed just above). Otherwise, either the districts' prac- 
tices have remained \mchanged (in the case of the older state compensatory 
programs and special education, for which policies and procedures were worked 
out long ago), or the change has been the introduction of a set of policies 
to go with a new program that did not exist before. 

Although district staff do not think of their day-to-day decisions about 
multiple programs as constituting policy determinations. In fact they add up 
to a relatively consistent policy- that of using multiple funding sources to 
allow services to more students. There are exceptions, of course. One dis- 
trict with a state compensatory program in the elementary grades also concen- 
trates Its Chapter 1 services there. Several districts do permit some stu- 
dents to receive both special education and Chapter 1 services. In other 
sites, though J we can identify a choice to use additional funding sources as 
a way of extending services to additional students. 

Many design deci^^ions are logically connected to districts' targeting 
decisions. If a state compensatory program operates at one grade level and 
Chapter 1 at another, they may for that reason have different designs. In 
several of our sites, though, district decisionmakers have arrived at an 
overall model for compensatoiy services, and both the state program and 
Chapter 1 are administered in accordance with that model. This explanation 
applies to most of the sites that have full or partial overlap in grade 
levels between the two programs, including the districts that place the state 
program In the schools that do not qualify for Chapter 1. 

A few districts that have sizable LEP populations use both bilingual and 
Chapter 1 resources in a coordinated way to meet these students' needs. In 
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particular, they work with the resources and staffing designs of the two pro 
grams in an effort to place qualified staff In the schools where students 
need bilingual or ESL services. 



Summary 

The analyses reported in this section were organized by the kind of 
prograB, to which Chapter 1 night be related. Regarding connections with the 
regular Instructional prograni, we found that: 

<1) Although some strengthening of connections with the regular instruc 
tional program can be attributed to local concerns about "fragmenta 
tlon," the most powerful Influence In our sites has been standard- 
izatlon of the curriculum distrlctwlde , often In response to man- 
dated tasting. 

(2) The central offices of the districts we visited often have 
Chapter 1 managers placed in positions where they have extensive 
contact with the regular instructional program and other special 
programs (often with the er-ception of special education) . District 
staff sometimes cited this as a factor promoting other connections 
among programs , 

(3) Districts have set up some formal mechanisms for Chapter 1 staff 
and classroom teachers to communicate about students' needs and 
progress, Including special forms for written records of such 
communication. The actual amount of communication varies, chiefly 
according to the preferences of the individual staff members 
Involved. 

The connections between Chapter 1 and other special needs services 
tended to be less extensive In the districts we visited than with the regular 
instructional program. Specifically, we found that: 

(4) Although arrangements for the targeting and design of state com- 
pensatory programs vary extensively among our sites, most districts 
have been able to make choices about the connections between these 
programs and Chapter 1. In our sample, they have commonly designed 
the services to be very similar to those of Chapter 1 but to serve 
different schools, grades, or students. 

(5) There are no programmatic connections between Chapter 1 and special 
education, and districts overwhelmingly act to minimize any overlap 
m students between these programs. 
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(6) Districts have worked out a few connsGtions between Chapter 1 and 
bilingual or ESL programs, often with the aim of placing bilinguai 
staff members where decisioimakers think they are needed. 

Under certain conditions (e.g*, where the state has made a big Issue of 
, distrieta try to orehestrate and Interrelate all special needs programs, 
found that i 

(7) The orchestration of multiple programs for special needs takes 
various forms* -split- funding of special program staff and coord- 
inated student placement among them- -often designed to spread 
serviees to as many Ptudents as possible. This form of overall 
coordination seems especially likely where there are diverse 
student populations (including LEP studente) and a large number of 
special programs, where there is simply more to coordinate. 
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XIV CHAPTER 1 PROG^l DESIGN AND INITIATIVES 
FOR EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 



Throughout the 1980s, the nation's schools have undergons a period of 
Intense public scrutiny and conscious internal raform. To varying degrees, 
this raform movement has found its way into nearly all of our sample dis- 
tricts. In most cases, Improvament af forts have been driven by state man- 
dates or encouragemant- in a few districts, local atoinistrators have initi- 
ated reforms. In this section, we axplora the effects of these reform activi- 
ties on local Chapter 1 program design. 

In general, reform efforts in our sample sites are designed to affect 
the entire educational program. The Chapter 1 program, schools in which it 
operates, and students served by it ara influenced as a byproduct of these 
general af forts. In some cases, the affect is direct, as districts choose to 
use the Chapter 1 program to bolster areas of raform focus. More often, 
reforms affect Chapter 1 indirectly, as improvament efforts filter through 
the regular instructional program. 

Our rasearch uncovered two alements of the recant reform campaign that 
have particularly strong effects on Chapter 1 program designs: testing and 
state or local school improvement programs. We discuss each of these topics 
below. Following that, we examine the Chapter 1 program itself as a source 
of ideas and stratagtes for educational improvement. (State compensatory 
education programs, which might also be considered reform initiatives, were 
discussed above in Section XIII.) We note at the outset that the nature of 
our data does not allow us to address whether reform efforts have adversely 
or beneficially affected the aducatlonal achievement of Chapter 1 students. 
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As noted throughout this report, many of our sample states and districts 
have added tasts to their educarional programs. Some have adopted minimuni 
coffipetancy tests for high school graduation; some now have tests that assess 
students' basic skills; and some have made student promotion from one grade 
to the next contingent on passing tests. These new test requirements-- 
regardless of their source and regardless of the motivation behind them- -have 
had a marked effect on Chapter 1 program design considerations. We visited 
several sites where central programmatic decisions, in both the regular and 
the Chapter 1 progrms, seem to be test-driven. 

A number of districts have shifted allocation of Chapter 1 resources to 
follow or precede those grades in which tests are scheduled. For example: 



One district has a pupil promotion plan that affects students In 
grades 1 through 5. At the same time, the state requires that high 
school students pass a minimum competency test, first administered in 
the 9th grade, before they can graduate. This year the state has 
added a competency test at the 4th grade. Hare, Chapter 1 services 
are offered in grades K-12, but the program focus has shifted to 
concentrate on grades 1, 2, 3, and 9. 

In a second state, all students were subjected to a new state basic 
skills test. Although test scores determine neither graduation nor 
promotion, district results are publicized. One district we visited 
in the state now uses Chapter 1 services in the "problem" grades 
revealed through test scores* 

Test results can also lead to a fine-tuning of the Chapter 1 program* In one 
site, for example, poor math scores on a new state test caused the district 
to add Chapter 1 math services for middle school students, while another 
district's decision to cut out a middle school math program was supported by 
high scores. 

Tests can also have an explielt effect on Chapter 1 curricula. In two 
districts, for e^cample, the Chapter 1 curricula have been eKpanded to include 
efforts to improve students' deductive and analytical skills as a result of 
the inclusion of a higher^order skills component on state-mandated tests. In 
another site, the state test will soon contain a section on computer 
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literacy. The district has recently add©d cofflputers to its Chapter 1 pro- 
gram, hoping that, at a minimum, student exposure to the machines will help 
them later. 



Competency or skills tests also have more indirect effects on Chapter 1 
curricula. It is usually the regular curriculum that is initially affected 
as districts modify existing instructional practices to ensure t>^-' adents 
receive sufficient exposure to topics covered on the examination. On occa- 
sion, school systems may even adopt new textbooks that are designed to cover 
the tested material more thoroughly. As th© regular curriculum changes, so 
too does that of the Chapter 1 program. One Midwestern state has gone so far 
as to force local districts to establish curri^ular objectives that corre- 
spond to a newly revised state test. One district we visited in this state 
was selecting a new basal srrles that will also serve as the basis of most of 
the ins true t ion in the Chapter 1 program. 



Sc hool Imnrovement Programs 

At least six of the states in our sample have school improvement pro- 
grams as a part of their reform packages. Two of the states have had such 
projects for several years; the other four have new initiatives. Although 
program components differ across these states, most center on raising student 
aehievement. In addition, some of the school improvement efforts provide 
extra funds for special programs and some offer technical assistance to local 
districts. 

These school improvemen*: projects are generally designed to affect the 
entire educational program; their effect on the federal compensatory 
education program is Indirect. For example, in two sites, state school 
Improvement teams have come into the districts and helped them develop poten- 
tially more effective general educational strategies ^ " 

. In one case, the state team assisted the district in identifying Its 
weaknesses and setting goals to Improve reading scores, to reduce the 
dropout rate, and to Improve school attendance ^ As a part of its 
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efforts to meet these goals, the district has added a Chapter- 1- 
funded remedial English program for 9th graders. Chaptej? 1 pullout 
programs were eliminated from the middle school and a iiew delivery 
model was developed. Chapter 1 teachers serving elementary school 
students now color code their lesson plans to indicate which basic 
skills they are addressing. And all teachers in the district 
(including Chapter 1 teachers) are instructing students in tast- 
taking skills. 

In the second site, several schools chose to participate in a state- 
sponsored effective schools program. As part of nhe program, thn 
schools conducted a needs assessment using a state -developed form. 
After state personnel studied the assessment, they met with the 
schools* and district's administrators to develop an "action plan" t 
follow in establishing and maintaining effective programs , As a 
result, district staff decided to usr local funds to establish a 
Chapter 1 schoolwide project in one of its poorest- achieving schools 

A 9 -year- old school improvement program in another state has had dif= 
ferent types of effects on the Chapter 1 program. Here the state finances 
general Improvement efforts In the schools. To receive funds, schools must 
fulfill a series of process requirements: they must form site councils with 
staff and parent members, perform needs assessments, write detailed plans 
based on the assessments , and evaluate subsequent activities . In the two 
sites we visited in this state, the strong state presence has led to a total 
integration of federal and state categorical programming. In fact, in some 
cases, state and not federal requirements determine certain program design 
features. On the other hand, the state has been involved in efforts to 
Improve local educational practice for so long that many district and school 
administrators have accepted state requirements as part of routine 
operations- -they are no longer thought of as state mandates. In these 
districts, staff do not have frequent contact with state staff, but the 
cumulative experience of 2 decades of progressive state education policies 
and programs --and the attendant state scrutiny In past years- -sets the 
parameters for the way many Chapter 1 programs are designed. 

In addition to these state- Initiated school Improvement projects, two 
local districts have implemented less formal reform efforts that have 
affected the Chapter 1 program. In one site, a new superintendent undertook 
an active reform program to shake up the district. As part of his overall 
plan, the new leader decided to Implement a prekindergarten program, and 
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used Chapter 1 funds to do so. In the second district, administrators clalni 
that their reading of the effective schools literacure led them to decen- 
tralize decisionmaking in the district , providing for more building- level 
leadership. Consequently, major decisions concerning the Chapter 1 program 
were also decentralized. Parcly as a result of this move, what once were 
fairly uniform compensatory education programs across schools began to vary 
in both their curricular and grade -level foci. 



Chapter 1 as a Source of Educational ImDrovement 

In a few sites, it is difficult: to pinpoint the origin of reform because 
the Chapter: 1 and regular instructional programs are mo well Integrated that 
they basically constitute a single educational thrust. In general, however. 
It is clearly state or local reforms originally directed at th j regular 
instructional program that affect the Chapter 1 program. Nevertheless, in a 
few of our sites, improvements originating In Chapter 1 clearly ended up 
"reforming" the regular instructional program. In some cases, this spillover 
effect took place at the individual teacher level; in others, effective 
practices In the Chapter 1 program were transferred Into the regular program 
or served as models for the development of new strategies. 

In three of our sites, especially able Chapter 1 teachers were the 
source of new and Innovative instructional ideas that spread into other 
classrooms In their schools, A teacher in one of these districts, for 
example, successfully used a new reading currlculiun, which Is now being 
disseminated into the regular curriculum. In a n^ber of districts. 
Chapter 1 was on the forefront of educational innovation, apparently because 
program administrators had discretionary reserves. For eKample, in one of 
our sites. Chapter 1 staif have been at the forefront of training In the 
teaching of higher=order skills- -again because of the availability of 
discretionary resources for staff development. In another district, the 
Chapter 1 program initiated the use of computers in the schools. Regular 
program atoinlstrators were also Interested In purchasing computers but did 
not have the resources to do so. At the other eKtreme , because of tight 
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resources. Chapter 1 adtalnietratorg in still another district were addlTig 
computers (which are cheaper than staff salaries), but the regular educa- 
tional program has not. 

In some cases, particularly effective Chapter 1 practices have been 
transferred into the regular program. In one district ^ a Chapter- 1-devaloped 
math curriculum was later adopted by the regular teachers because of its 
clear basis in objective competencies. In another district, specific instruc- 
tional techniques (e.g., the use of manipulatives) developed in the Chapter 1 
program have been picked up and used effectively by regular program staff. 
In still another district, administrators have turned to Chapter 1 for models 
as they try to implement needs assessment and objective evaluation of the 
regular program and to provide effeGtlve staff development strategies. 

Yet even though the local Chapter 1 program may be structured to stimu- 
late wider educational reform, it may in fact not do so. In one district we 
visited, the Chapter 1 director conceives of resource teachers as a source of 
instructional ideas for the whole school staff, but we found no evidence that 
resource teachers actually played this role. One resource teacher is new and 
is trying to prove to classroom teachers that she can effectively test stu- 
dents and schedule students; another resource teacher is overwhelmed by the 
school's educational problems; and a third is well respected and probably 
could serve as an instructional leader, but none of the faculty we inter- 
viewed said she did. 

Summary 

In this section, we have reviewed the effects of reform activities on 
Chapter 1 programs. Specifically, we found that: 

(1) Testing programs appear to have' a direct effect: district staff 
may revise the program's focus and curricula to concentrate on 
tested grades and subjects. 

(2) Schnol improvement programs, initiated either by state agencies or 
the district, affect Chapter 1 programs less directly, their 
effects varying with the extent of technical and financial 
assistance , 
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(3) Under certain circumstances, reforms originate in the local 
Chapter 1 program and iplll over to the regular educational pro- 
gram, either at the individual teacher level or at the level of 
curricula or program models , 

With regard to the scope and extent of reform influfmces on Chapter 1, 
we found that: 

(4) Although our research has uncovered clear effaces of reform efforts 
on Chapter 1 progrm design features, the extent of these effects 
should not be eKaggerated. These changes in Chapter 1 practice 
have been a byproduct of reforms directed at the general educa- 
tional program. In no site we visited did state or local educa- 
tional agencies systematically target the Chapter 1 program for 
major reforms. Rather, reforms designed to alter the regular 
education program resulted In specific modifications to Chapter 1 
practice* 

(5) Moreover, changes In Chapter 1 occur at the margins, a shift in 
grade -level focus or the adoption of new curricular materials, for 
example. In no case among our sample districts was the basic 
thrust of the Chapter 1 program altered in response to Improvement 
efforts. All sites retained the categorical nature of the program, 
targeting resources on low-achiaving students In schools with rela- 
tively high poverty levels. All districts continued to focus pro- 
gra™atic resources on providing supplementary services In the 
basic skill subjects: reading, language arts, and, in some cases, 
math , 

The maturation of the Chapter 1 program may be the most important factor 
In determining the relationship between general reform efforts and the 
program. On the one hand, as compensatory educatl^sn has become an accepted 
part of local educational practice. Chapter 1 appears to be less Isolated 
from districts' general educational thrusts than It may have been in the 
past. Consequently, changes In the basic program spill over into the 
Chapter 1 program. Moreover, some educators appear to employ the program 
consciously as one weapon to use in meeting new educational objectives. On 
the other hand, programatlc maturity has also meant that local educators 
have accepted the categorical nature of this federal program. As a result, 
regardless of the nature of reform initiatives or the political pressures 
driving them, local educators have not considered altering the basic thrust 
of the Chapter 1 program- -supplementary services in the basic skills areas 
for eligible students. 



PART SEVEN: EXPLAINING DESIGN CHOICES CHANGES 



Having dlgauasad our findings on thm reasona for particular types of 
loeal deeisions on progrM design, we now provide a aummary analysis of the 
Influences at work in local Chaptar 1 program deaign* We divide these 
influencas into two general eategoriea: those that do not originate prl- 
marily in the legal or budgetary frMework of Chapter 1, auch as local educa- 
tional philosophies p professional trends, or local reaources; and those that 
result directly from the fact that Chapter 1 is an intergovernmental cate- 
gorical program, such as funding levels, legal requirements, and SEA 
oversight. 

Within each category we discuss influences on districts' current program 
designs and on local decisions to change designa, Theae are not alwaya 
saparabla, slne^. the currant design rapresenta the aum of past changes. 

We prasant our discussion of theaa influences in two sections: 

Influences associated with the local setting (Section XV). 

. Influencas associated with Chapter 1 as an intergovernmental 
categorical program (Section ^1) . 

Finally, In Section K^ll, wa preaant some overall conclusions about the 
influencas on Chaptar 1 design and decisionmaking. We sum up the Influances 
that are most important, distinguish the ones that federal or state policy 
may affect, and raflect on the progrm'a reaponsivenesa or resistance to 
change at this stage In its history. 
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XV INFLUENCES ASSOCIATED WITH THE LOCAL SETTING 



This chapter analyzes the Influencea on local prograin design of factors 
that are not primarily traceable to the legal framework or allocation levels 
of Chapter 1. We call them factors associated with the local setting , al- 
though we recognize that they also reflect various sorts of outside Influ- 
ence, such as professional trends or state reforms. 

We discuss five categories of influence roughly ordered by the strength 
of their Influence on design decisions (however, we recognize that certain 
categories of influence weigh more heavily on certain types of design deci- 
sions than others) i 

Local Chapter 1 program tradition 
Professional beliefs and trends 

Local environment for educational improvement and reform 
Local resources and political constraints 
Implementation experience . 

The relationship among these factors and their effect on design choices are 
shown in Figure XV- 1, 



Local PrQ^ ra m__Traditlon 

For the most part, this yearns Chapter 1 program in a district looks 
like last year's program. This reflects the fact that the prograra is ongoing 
and has a momentum of Its own. When changes do occur, they represent a depar- 
ture from an established way of doing things. Unless decisionmakers have 
reason to believe that the program is not working or learn about promising 
alternative practices, they have little incentive to change the program, or 
even to consider changes. 
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PROGRAM 
TRADITIONS 
(i.e., last y©ar*s 
design) 



LOCAL RiSOURCES AND 
POLITICAL CONSTRAINTS 

1. Ressurces (staff, facHlties, etc.) 

2, PQlitloal relationships 




PROFISSIONAL 
TRENDS 



LOCAL 
ENVIRONMENT 
FOR IDUCATIONAL 
IMPROVEMiNT 



DECISION- 
MAKING 
PROCESS 




DiSiGN CHOICES 






1. Initial oholces 




IMPLEMENTATION 


2. Subsequent 




EXFERIENOE 


adjustments 


^ ^ 
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LOCAL EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHIES 
Regarding: 

1. Good oompensato^ education 

2. iffective Instructional management 



FIGURE XV - 1 INFLUENCE ON LOOAL PROGRAM DESIGN CHOICES FROM OUTSIDE 
THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL CHAPTER 1 POLICY SYSIEM 
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Moreover, even though our SMiple was Intended to Include examples of 
change- "ffiore, perhaps, than one might find in a random selection of 
districts- -the typical scope of change in our sites is not wide. Most often 
in these sites, program directors change one feature of the program, either 
in response to a problem or opportunity, or because of their own conviction 
that it is time to make a change. We did not find instances of managers 
saying, in effect, "While we're shaking up the program anyway, let's go ahead 
and change one or two other things at the same time." Nor did we find them 
having said, "This progrmi is not working; we need a whole new model." 

In larger districts, we did find that more than one change occurs at the 
same time. However, this typically reflects the fact that these programs 
have multiple components. These sites did not have coordinated change across 
the whole program. 

The fact that districts in our sample do not overhaul their whole pro- 
grams at one time does not mean that their changes are always small or incre- 
mental. Within a particular design feature ^ the change might be sweeping and 
dramatic, such as a complete abolition of in-class services. Also* decision- 
maksrs may consider a number of design changes over time. Over the past 5 
years, most of our sites made or seriously contemplated changes in three or 
more of the nine design features we examined (note that this is not a state- 
ment of tendency across the nation- -we selected sites for the presence of one 
or another change) . Across a period of years the Chapter 1 program might 
undergo considerable alteration, although at any one time, most of it stays 
the same. 

This pattern of one change at a time probably derives from several 
factors. First, the program has been around a long time without major or 
sudden fluctuations in either the funding or regulatory framework. With few 
exceptions, an accepted and expected pattern of program activity has devel- 
oped in each site we visited. Given this situation, there is little reason 
to perform major surgery on different aspects of the program simultaneously. 
Second, local program administrators are busy people, in smaller districts 
often attending to much more than the health and welfare of the Chapter 1 
progr™, in larger districts managing a complex, multlcomponent enterprise 
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with a budget In the millions of dollars. The time and attention of such 
staff are scares resources. The possibility of doing things a different way 
must eompete with many other things for acteinistrators ' time. One signifi- 
cant change at a time Is more manageable than many. 

Professional Beliefs and Trends 

A key Influence on design choices is the educational philosophy of 
decisionmakers p especially the program director. These include beliefs about 
effective practices in compensatory education, about the appropriate use of 
local staff, and about ways of keeping the regular instructional program 
strong. These beliefs may change over time as decisionmakers hear about the 
design and effects of alternative program models. We have no evidence on the 
correctness of any of these beliefs because we did not Independently investi- 
gate progrm effectiveness. However, our findings clearly point to the impor- 
tance of local educational philosophy and professional trends as determinants 
of program design. 

Beliefs About Jgood Comjoejisatory Education 

Although no nationwide consensus exists on the details of effective 
practices for Chapter 1 and similar programs, the managers of the programs we 
visited have their own. convictions about what works, and acting on these 
convictions is probably their foremost guiding principle In decisions about 
program design. The following examples show how a philosophy about the right 
way to design services for compensatory students can be a factor in local 
decisions- -and how these philosophies differ among districts: 

All the districts we visited deliver at least some of their services 
in the alementary grades , and program managers generally told us that 
a key purpose of Chapter 1 is to correct educational problems before 
they become too long-standing and severe. 

Some program managers strongly advocate the inclusion of higher-order 
skills In their programs, saying that these skills are essential in 
preparing students for later life. Other program managers are 
equally vehement in their argument that what Chapter 1 students need 
Is an Intense dose of basic skills without any extras, 
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Some districts adhere to a standardlEed design in which each stu- 
dent's program for the year im determined by the pretest results or 
some othar diagnostic procedure within the Chapter 1 program. Al- 
though daetslonmakers may regret that this design precludes closer 
coordination with the regular classroom, they believe it is educa- 
tionally appropriate. 

Readers may wonder how we can be sure that statements of educational 
philosophy did not simply represent after- the « fact rationalizations. Our 
evidence suggests that convictions about educational effectiveness do play a 
major role in local thinking about program design. For one thing, program 
managers frequently told us that their current design was not the one they 
would considar most affective, and that they hoped to change it. (For 
example, administrators of programs that are heavily staffed with aides often 
told us that they would prefer to use teachsrs for educational reasons but 
have been unable to make the change,) Also, progrMa managers frequently 
invoked evidence, usually In the form of evaluation results, and commonly 
something as specific as, "Our gains have been better in the early elementary 
grades than anywhere else in the program." Comments like these seem to 
reflect habitual attention to the results of different design features, 
suggesting in turn that decisionmakers like to act on their perception of 
what works. 



General B eliefs About Instructional Management 

As district administrators, local Chapter 1 decisionmakers often address 
the same educational considerations that are important in administering other 
instructional progrMs . Our study shows that the program managers • considera- 
tions of instructional management are Important In Chapter 1 design deci- 
sions. Just as they have convictions about what is educationally effective, 
the Chapter 1 decisiomttakers in our sample usually have well-defined views on 
what constitutes appropriate responsibilities and good working conditions for 
instructional staff. They also tend to be respectful of the regular instruc- 
tional program, and usually try to design Chapter 1 so that it does not 
detract from the regular program. 
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gtaff Responsibilities and Working Conditions - -Most: erltlcal deQislons 
about Chapter 1 program design are concerned with what Instructional staff 
will do and the circumstances under which they will do It, ThuSj administra- 
tors* observations about the capabilities and preferences of their instruc- 
tional staff are crucial elements in design decisions. Program managers 
engage In the following types of reasoning about what the instructional staff 
should do , want to do , or can do : 

Some managers want to staff their programs with teachers because they 
believe teachers are the only ones equal to the educational challenge 
involved. On the other hand, others see Chapter 1 as a highly stan- 
dardized progrmi of reinforcement for regular lessons that is better 
suited to a less skilled staff. 

In one district we visited, more services may soon be offered in 
class because of the dlstrictwlde sense that classroom teachers must 
retain the responsibility for their students* learning (wb^* ^h the 
state has Just begun to test) . 

The use of a pullout design tends to imply a staff of teachers and an 
in-class design implies a staff of aides- -and vice versa- -for two 
reasons. Firsts in thinking about staff responsibilities, many 
program managers prefer not to let aides work in a separate setting 
where they are not supervised by a teacher. Second, looking at the 
affect on teachers' working conditions, program managers often do not 
want to put two teachers in the same classroom because they know that 
many teachers dislike working that way. 

The capabilities of the district's current Chapter 1 staff are some- 
times a factor in program managers' thinking about whether to intro- 
duce higher- order skills or rely more heavily on computers In 
instruction. 

In short, program managers' familiarity with what their existing staff 
can do, where their strengths and weaknesses lie, and how Instructional staff 
members (including non-Chapter- 1 classroom teachers) prefer to work Informs 
their decisions in a number of ways. 

Keening the Regular Fro jgram Strong - -We ware struck by the respect that 
the regular Instructional program commands in the thinking of Chapter 1 
directors. Alongside their concern with the quality of thalr own program is 
a concarn that the district's regular program should not suffer- -and in fact 
should ba strengthaned--by the decisions they make. Rather than seeing 
themselves as the rulers of Chapter 1 fiefdoms, they racogniza that regular 
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instruction usually makes up most of "their" students* educational experi- 
ence, Horeover, whatever the personal views of Chapter 1 dlrectora may be, 
their superiors in the district hierarchy keep an aye on Chapter 1 decisions 
to ensure that these will not cause problems for the regular program. The 
result, then, is that local program designa for Chapter 1 often reflect 
judgments about ways of strengthening the overall instructional program: 

. Bolstering student performance at grade levels where discrictwide 
testing shows weaknesses is a common rationale for expanding 
Chapter 1 services into new grades , 

On the rationale that Chapter 1 students were missing too much work 
in subjects like science and social studies, several districts have 
switched to the replacement model of service delivery* 

Shifts from pullout to in- class arrangements are often supported by 
the reasoning that pullouts may disrupt regular instruction and that 
in- class services can provide more direct reinforcement for that 
Instruction. 

This finding Is surprising given the disjuncture between Chapter 1 and 
the regular program that was identified in previous research on local prac- 
tices under Title I (e,g,. Hill, 1979; Kimbrough and Hill, 1982). However, 
we found considerable sensitivity among Chapter 1 decisionmakers to the rela- 
tionship between their program and the other educational experiences of their 
students. This Is not to say that the local program designs we observed are 
successfully coordinated with their counterparts; some are, others are not. 
But the Intention to connect with or avoid interfering with the regular 
instructional program is often an important factor In the design equation. 



Response to Professional Trends 

The philosophies of education and management we learned about were par- 
tially a reflection of the decisionmakers • personal values and experiences. 
But In part these philosophies derived from currents of thought among the 
professional circles in which they moved. As ideas about what was Instruc- 
tionally effective or desirable came Into fashion, local decisionmakers took 
notice and often responded by considering the implications for program 
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daglgn. Some examples from the analyses in preceding sections of this report 
include : 



. Higher-order thinking skills have just reeently come to the attention 
of some of our respondents . 

In some districts the idea of adopting computers in the curriculum 
derives from their convictions that technology is "the wave of the 
future . " 

The shift away from aides in several sites seems to reflect a desire 
for increased professionalism in the teaching staff and is related to 
broader trends in the field. 

Professional trends not only contribute to a general climate of opinion 
affecting design choices, but also are a source of specific ideas for change 
in design. These ideas reached deeislomiakers in our districts through 
several channels, in particular (1) professional networks maintained by 
meetings. Journals, and the like, and (2) the coming of new staff to the 
district. 



Through professional networks p both those maintained under Chapter 1 
auspices (e.g,, meetings of Chapter 1 coordinators 1^^ a state) and informal 
contacts between Chapter 1 staff and colleagues outr; • the district, designs 
that have gained the reputation of working well may come to decisionmakers' 
attention; for example: 

. In a small, rural Northeastern district , teachers who attended a 
state-sponsored workshop on the use of computers In Chapter 1 came 
back "all fired up"; subsequently they were able to persuade a reluc- 
tant Chapter 1 director to purchase several computers for their use. 

. In a larger district In the same state, local staff heard of an 
experimental program to instruct students in higher-order thinking 
skills, at the time being pilot tested in a Southwestern state. The 
reports of the experiment piqued the curiosity and interest of the 
Chapter 1 dlractor, who is considering its application to his 
district. 



Ideas from the professional grapevine have more to do with features that 
might be added to the program- -such as the computer or a new curriculum- - 
than with decisions to subtract something or keep it the same (e.g., the 
decision to drop a middle school component or to retain aides) . 
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Whether they come to leadership roles within the Chapter 1 program or to 
instruetional management positions in the district as a whole, new staff are 
another "external" source of ideas. These individuals come with different 
perspectives and, often, new ideas about the Chapter 1 program and how it 
might be designed. New staff set change in motion when they come with an 
agenda or personal philosophy that differs from what went before. The new 
superintendent in a small rural site who came to town with "guns blazing*' 
exemplifies this. In larger, more complex situations, the Interaction 
required to make anything happen and the increased complexity of the design 
issues make it more difficult for new staff to enact substantial changes in 
the program, but the same basic principle applies. 



Local Environment for Educational Improvement 

Related to broad professional trends are the more specific initiatives 
aimed at educational Improvement, particularly from the state level, that 
were discussed In Section XIV. As the analysis In that section demonstrated, 
these reform initiatives can significantly Influence all instructional pro^ 
grams at the local level. Including Chapter 1. In effect, state reform 
efforts shape the local environment, supporting educational improvement 
throughout the district by drawing attention to issues, setting new standards 
or goals toward which programs are aimed, and putting into place mechanisms 
such as tests that make It difficult to ignore reform goals. 

There is no need to repeat the discussion of Section XIV here other than 
to summarize the key implications, at the local level, for Chapter 1 program 
design choices: 

. Testing programs direct attention to the remedial needs of particular 
grade levels, to deficiencies in certain subject areas, and to par- 
ticular kinds of skills , 

In a few instances, school improvement programs focus efforts on the 
coordination of resources (including Chapter 1) within particular 
school settings, with possible alterations In delivery models and 
relationships among services. 
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. Reforms change the regular program that Chapter 1 is Intended to 

supplsmentp sometimes in fundamental ways: new curricula » materials, 
and teaching approaches in the regular program potencially alter the* 
direetlon or approach in Chapter 1, 



Local Resources and Political Constraints 

Various other factors particular to the local setting provide opportuni- 
ties and constraints that can have major effects on design choices. We con- 
centrate on two categories that emerge from our data as especially influen- 
tial: local resources (staff, space, etc.) and the interplay among political 
interests within the district. 



Local Resources 



Local resources, such as space, staff availability, and occasionally 
local dollars, can affect choices about program design. For example, a 
school cannot operate a nullout design If it has no empty space where instruc- 
tion might take place. Considerations of space and other logistics are also 
Important in arrangements for serving nonpublic school students. In some 
sites, the question of where to park a mobile van Is so vexing as to make 
this a less attractive option for seeing nonpublie school students » -either 
because parking spaces are hard to find or because teachers object to 
delivering serviees on a street with interruptions from passersby. Also, the 
proximity of public schools or neutral sites to nonpublic schools can 
de terrains whether children can feasibly walk from their nonpublic school to 
receive services and. In turn, how the problem of serving them Is solved. 

A shortage of teachers in the local labor market can drastically affect 
Chapter 1 staffing: we visited a district In which Chapter 1 teachers have 
been reassigned to the regular program and replaced with aides and paraprofes- 
sionals. (There were other reasons for making this change, but the crisis 
created by the teacher shortage helped precipitate it.) 
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The availability of local funds has vary little bearing on most types of 
decisions ^TDout the Chapter 1 program, but it does affect the decision to 
implement s.^hoolwlde project. District administrators must decide whether 
to invest funds out of the regular operating budget to cover the services 
provided t© non-Chapter* 1 students in these schools. We found that they have 
been reluccmTit to do so, a major reason being an aversion to singling out one 
school to receive extra funds. 



LpcaL FQlltical Constraints 

The in^^itabla differences in philosophy, position, or access to 
resources among decisionmakers mean that local political factors come into 
play in pros^am design decisions. This was most evident in our sample 
districts \Axere competition for resources was at issue, as in the case of 
decisions about grade levels served, staffing, or specialized arrangements 
such as the aehoolwide projects. Some examples of the Importance of these 
political forces include: 

. The decision to continue high- school -level services in one dlstrict-- 
despite a cutback in funds and needs assessment evidence that high 
school services had lowest priority. The decision was made by a 
local program committee heavily influenced by high school staff, who 
wished to keep some Chapter 1 services at their school. 

. The decision not to adopt a schoolwlde project becausa the dispropor- 
tionate share of local resources given to the school in question (due 
to federal matching requirements) would cause bitterness among other 
school principals, who relt they weren't getting their fair share. 

. The decision to use in- class models because school principals and 
teaehers "lobbied" for extra classroom help. 

. The caecision to Institute Chapter 1 prekindergarten learning centers 
in gohools that otherwise had to be closed (as part of a desegrega- 
tion plan), to appease angry community members/ 

None of the decision outcomes in these examples was "purely" political 
in the sense that the relative power alone tipped the balance. Questions of 
educational mxid management philosophy entered into the debate, as did simpler 
resource constraints. Nonetheless, the essential pattern is that the outcome 
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emerged from a struggle among competing vl^Tr^oints orj put another way, was 
aimed at resolving the competition in the tfo*st amicable way. 

One consequence of political ocffipetltlQ- xi in the process of making pro- 
gram design choices Is that decialoniakars end to opt for a resolution that 
gives something to everyone rather tlian eowe* ^ntrating resources for maKimum 
impact on a smaller number of targeti (e.g, , schools). It was always politi 
cally easier to spread resources, f or eHEfflpl«« , by using limited equipment 
funds to purchase one computer per aehpol (asrid no software) rather than 
equipping a few schools adequately. 

Implementation Experierice 

Once a design choice is made^ riflacttti^g all the factors discassed 
above, the initial experience with a change ^in program design can influence 
the way the design subsequently evolves, and this influence can happen eithei 
inadvertently or deliberately. Sometlfflis di^^trict administrators scarcely 
recognize that teachers are m©dlfyin| the ditzrectlon of a planned change. On 
the other hand, administrators often pke cer^scious efforts to learn from th( 
early implementation of a change - 

In our study, we found soffle plannid chB^3.gea In which school-level imple- 
mentation has taken imaxpected turns, Coropu^=er use^ for example, often 
varies greatly within a district or iiehooj. Some teachers do little to 
carry out a plan for computer-based smtomg. Other teachers become 
fascinated with the potential of the eomput^r^ and take its applications 
farther than program managers eKpect them tc^ 

Connections among instructional prograaia ^ must be forged at the building 
level, and often they are not* Althou|h dlgt^^ricts have devised special forms 
that teachers are supposed to use in Joint pi- mnning, this does not guarantee 
implementation. In one district that recsntgl^y introduced such forms, the 
teachers judged them a paperwork burdan and d^id not use them. Now the 
Chapter 1 teachers have begun to redesign tb^ forms, so the revised forms may 
at some point play a part in communication ate^ut student needs. Furthermore, 
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in most districts that place a priority on connections betvssn progr^^s , we 
found ck^t tha actual donnectlons vary by building and especially by- 
indlvidu^^l . 

One district Introduced a change In delivery modal, only to ha^« it 
feundar early Implementatian. The superintendent of a vary large district 

ordered shift from pullout to in^class services. The taaching ata£f 
repDrted^^y disliked the new arrangement; within a few monthi Che superin- 
tendent w^ithdrew his directive and almost every school shif tid back to its 
previous model . 

considerable evidence from our sites that Chaptsr 1 staff learn 
about th& affects of their instructional designs and partially base mxjLbmm- 
quant da&isions about changes in design on what thay hava learned, rha 
learning process is not necessarily systematic or comptehenslva. More often 
than HOC, Chapter 1 decisionmakers (typically, the Ghaptar 1 director > 
recelva ^^presslonlstic information about the implementation of a program 
componant from school staf f- =^ Chapter 1 staff, principala. atc.-ln tl^m form 
of cofflpla^^nts, enthusiastic reports, or suggestions. HoWaver, the la^^gar the 
change, Oia mora likely that a variety of types of information are brought to 
bear on taia final daclsion; for example: 

. I» one large rural district tha decision was made to phase ou.^ the 
^•^^^iv^iy ttew middle-school component of the prograin, follow^iTig a 
deereasa In funding that made some reduction In ssrvlees necasaary. 
Information about the Implementation and effects of thi program had a 
^—ST^if leant influence on key participants in tha prociis. Th« 
Cfaapter 1 director was swayed by ©bsarvatlons of tha poor Implemanta- 
t^on of the program In the middle schools (which tended to confirm 
some of his misgivings about launching this componant anyway) ^ Tho 
director of curriculum and instruction was Inf luaneed more by the 
su^parior evaluation results from Chaptar 1 In the earlier gradLes. 

Decisions about the addition of new program GOmponants an often mada in 
a saquenti^ml fashion with some form of pilot test arranged te try out the new 
Idea. Ppi^ example: 

* A&tar the state and federal progr^s coordinator In om urban 

strict heard about a packaged program called Pragramid Tuto^^lng 
b& did a site visit and decided to pilot test the program Ha set 'up 
SOOTS of the district's most difficult students to teMch in a e^ummer 
Oh^ptar 1 program for dallnquent students. The results were 
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"phenomeiial" ; the program was then tried on more typical Chapter 1 
students and it continued to be successful . At this pointy the 
program development speeialisC in the state and federal programs 
office beeame an advocate for the approach, and it rapidly was 
adopted in all 1st and 2nd grade Chapter 1 classes in the district* 

The results of the program design in question- = that is, its measurable 
outeemes in terms of student performance- -are not always the most important 
thing to Immm about a program, from the point of view of local program 
administrator's* Equally important in many cases is its operational success: 
how well It satisfies external compliance concerns , how it is received by the 
school staff, how it fares in logistical terms, how much it costs. 



Siimmarv 

Thii station has discussed the influences on Chapter 1 program design 
that stem pirlmarily from the local setting, although they in turn are 
affected by asvelopments outside the district, such as trends in educational 
thinking or state reform initiatives, Axi example is the influence that last 
year's prog^m exerts on this year's program; local decisionmakers tend to 
modify only one program feature at a time, leaving most design features 
undisturbed. (We recognize, though, that last year's design reflects a 
mixture of local and nonlocal factors . ) 

Another Important set of influences on program design is associated with 
local educational philosophies. Decisionmakers look for the progrM designs 
that they believe can be effective for Chapter 1 students, given the capa- 
bilities and preferences of their staff and in light of what students are 
expected to laarn In the regular program. Although the resulting designs 
display as much variation as educators' beliefs on any pedagogical issue, our 
sites all hava in eommon the fact that educational philosophies are impor- 
tant. Many of their programs, too, reflect the influence of recent profes- 
sional trsnds , as certain design ideas become currert in the networks of 
which local decisionmakers are a part. 

Al though Chapter 1 funds come from outside the district, other types of 
local resources and constraints can affect program designs. Space is 
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somatlm©s far from a trivial Issue « The availability of qualified staff can 
also permit ©r preclude particular designs. Even local funds can sometimes 
be an issue, notably in the ease of schoolwlde projects* The competition for 
Chapter 1 resources among individuals and groups within the district poses an 
important set of political constraints on the program design process. 

Finally, local experience with the implementation of a design can also 
affect its subsequent evolution. For exmple, the connections between 
Chapter 1 and the regular instructional progr^ that teachers are expected to 
build at the school level may not materialise because of the well-known 
vagaries of implementation. In some cases, too, program managers make 
eonsclous efforts to learn about implementation experiences and to use what 
they learn In later program modifications. 

Having dia cussed the influences on local program design that are not 
closely associated with the intergovernmental, categorieal nature of 
Chapter 1, we now turn to those that are most directly associated with the 
Chapter 1 policy system- -and hence are most susceptible to change through 
federal or state policy. 
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XVI INFLUENCES ASSOCIATED WITH CHAPTER 1 
AS AN INTERGOVERmENTAL CATIGORICAL fROGRAM 



Baeauss Chapter 1 is a categorical program funded from outside the 
district, it brings a special set of influences with it. Although the 
previous seetion dsmonstrates that these Influances do not fully determine 
how local programs are designed, they do have effects. We discuss here the 
important sources of influence associated with Chapter 1 as an Intergovern- 
mental categorical program- « its budget, its legal and regulatory structure, 
and oversight from the SEA, 

As in the preceding section, we summatftzii the primary effects schemat- 
ically (see Fig ire ^I-l), foeuslng on those derived from federal policy. 
The reader should understand, however, that none of the federal and state 
policy factors shown in the figure operate directly on program designs, but 
rather are one set of Influences on the local decisionmaking process (shown 
in a dotted box in the figure) . The previously discussed factors in the 
local setting are equally strong or stronger influences on this process and 
its outcomes. In the concluding section of this report, we will sunmiarize 
how these two sets of factors act together to shape program design. 



Budget Fluctuations 



The size of the program budget obviously presents opportunities and 
constraints. We found that yearly changes in the local Chapter 1 allocation 
are especially Important in stimulating changes in the program design. Dis- 
tricts commonly learn how next year's funding will differ from this year's at 
the time when they must prepare or update their applications to the SEA. 
This is also the time when they can recruit new staff for the next year or 
must issue layoff notices to current staff. 
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FEDERAL RiGULATORV 
FRAMiWORK 

1 . Specific language 

2. General framework 



FEDERAL CHAPTiR 1 FUNDS 
(as AllQcated to District) 

1, Amount 

2. Annual ehangei 



STATE TRANSMISSION 
OF FEDERAL FRAMEWORK 

1* Interpref^^ilon 

2, AdditlQ nail guidance 



LOCAL ATTENTION 
TO SPECIFIC 
DESIGN MODELS 




LOCAL 
DECISION^ 
MAKING 
PROCESS 



LOCAL UNDiRSTANDING 
OF PiRMISSIBLf 
DiSIGN 



FiDlRAL ANQ STATE 
SANCTIONS 

1. Com pjlance monitoring 

2. Auditing 




DESIGN 
CHOICES 



INFLUENCES FROM OUTSIDE 
THE CHAPTER 1 POLICY 
SYSTlM 
(see Sect/Qn XV) 



HA-1 246-3 



FIGURE XVM INFLUENCES ON LOCAL PROGRAM DESIGN CHOICES FROM INSIDE 
THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL CHAPTER 1 POLICY SYSTEM 
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Beeause a discrlGt's annual Chapter 1 allocation depends on neither a 
local pereaption of educational need nor trends In the regular district 
budget p the program's budget fluctuations are experienead almost as random 
events. Primarily in the wake of the shift to 1980 Census data, we observed 
many instances of districts either taking advantage of a budget windfall or 
coping with the sudden effects of cuts. ProgrM managers often have con- 
tingency plans for dealing with change in either direction In their alloca- 
tion. At present p most of the ones we visited are aware of the provisions of 
the Grama-Rudtnan-Holllngs Act and are bracing for possible 4.3% cuts. How- 
ever , where states are requiring districts to reduce their levels of carry- 
over, some short- teinn spending increases can be expected as well. 

We saw computer purchases, staffing changes, and expansions into new 
grades that appear to have been made possible by ample budgets. We also saw 
programs that had cut back their grade levels or staff or eliminated com- 
ponents (e.g,, remedial math or health services) in response to funding cuts. 

In addition to dealing with budget changes, local decisionmakers must 
work within spending limitations. They are not much different from their 
counterparts in the regular program In this regard, although the latter some- 
times have more options for obtaining larger budgets. Because Chapter 1 
funds are limited, we found that efficiency can be an important concern In 
design decisions. The use of aides, for example, was often explained by 
saying that their lower cost permits service to more students for the same 
price. Cost has also been an Important issue In local thinking about how to 
serve nonpublic school students. 

Federal Le gal Requtr ements and Guidance 

The federal legal framework influences local program design in several 
ways, even though the law is far less prescriptive about design than about 
other program features such as school and student targeting. In some cases, 
specific statutory language Is an Influence, More pervasively, the framework 
for compliance defined in the law and regulations has shaped local ideas 
about program design over the years. Although subsiMtted Into a broader range 
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of Gonsiderations , the need to run a compliant program la never far from the 
mind of a Chapter 1 director. 

We discuss hers both the types of influence the requirements exert and 
the recent changes in requireraents that have triggered local changes. 



How Reouirement s Influen ce Progranis 

Through Specific Laneuaye- -One place to begin a discussion of the 
Influence of federal legal requirements Is with the section of the law that 
deals most directly with program design and decisionmaking. Section 556(b), 
and its language about "slge, scope, and quality." This federal statutory 
language is not specific about how siae, scope, and quality are defined or 
how they are to be achieved- -only that they must be sufficient to give the 
local progrMi a reasonable chance of success. In our sample, we did not find 
examples of district decisions that hinged on particular interpretations of 
this legal phrase. A previous study (Knapp et al. , 1983) Indicated that 
local educators attach great Importance to state requirements for maHimum 
group sizes or caseloads. However, this study did not Include any instances 
in which such requirements were said to be a factor in designing a program a 
particular way. 

As one would expect, local decisionmakers did not indicate that they 
have been forced to pay attention to program quality because of the statutory 
requirement. Program quality is a matter of professional concern to them. 
Our evidence also suggests that they have no difficulty garnering local 
support for the aim of running high-quality programs, so the legal mandate 
for quality does not appear to strengthen their hand in local disagreements 
over design. 

Specific language from some part of the federal law, regulations, or 
nonregulatory guidance can make a difference when district decisionmakers 
check out the legal requirements as one set of factors to consider in rela- 
tion to a possible deaign option. The newer optaLons provide the clearest 
examples of this in our study. When districts considered schoolwlde 
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projects, they informed themselves about the requirements (and, in several 
cases, abandoned the idea forthwith)* Consideration of replacement models 
has also been accompanied by a close reading of the guidelines and/or exten- 
sive consultation with the SEA about the rules for this model. 

Throug h a More General Framework of Rules -Harder to doaument, but 
probably more important than any specific federal language, are the internal 
maps of legitimate Chapter 1 options that decisionmakers carry around in 
their heads. Under federal policy and its interpretation by the states, the 
interplay between compliance and pedagogical soundness (or other grounds for 
making design decisions) is inescapable and has been reinforced through years 
of compliance monitoring and auditing. We found that the fiscal and other 
requirements remain a constant presence In the design decisionmaking process, 
as important as educational considerations or other factors (such as the 
political need to fulfill the requests of powerful people). In a sense, the 
process of designing new progress is a search for designs that simultaneously 
meet compliance requirements and other goals of local importance. Although 
decisionmakers generally understand the acceptable range of practices, it Is 
probably the case that local staff unnecessarily constrain their thinking 
about alternative designs out of concern about compliance, whether or not 
they consciously worry about compliance considerations. 

The following Chapter 1 director's descriptions of his program suggest 
the way an orientation toward compliance Interacts with pedagogical and other 
considerations i 

"111 our grade 4-8 program, we're serving kids having difficulty in 
other areas such as science. This is Incorporated into Chapter 1. 
We've got more of a supportive service here; we're not supplanting- 
a child can bring in science work if he wants help with It. 

In the high school, we had a math component. We got away with tutors 
for a while there... it was almost Illegal. We had gotten an incen- 
tive grant from the state Chapter 1 office 4 or 5 years ago. We 
already had reading and language arts as one component In the high 
school, so we put math in grades 7-10 geared towards occupational 
students. We didn't cover math in grades 1-6, which seems to be a 
no-no. You're supposed to start concepts at the earliest grades, but 
we were allowed to serve the higher grades only, . . , 
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At all levels we use pulloucs. The only time I ever thought of doing 
it differently, a high school Chapter 1 teacher said he wanted to 
work with the Glaasroom teacher in the room, ... Aa far aa pullouts 
are eoncemed, I am always afraid of supplanting. I don't know how 
you can [take klda out of social studies] and not supplant. I know 
you can pull out of social studies, but I Juat don't like it. But at 
least with the pullout model I feel safe [when students are pulled 
out of study halls] . . . , " 

The quote Indicates that thia director always considers the legality of his 
deaign options at the same time that he develops the educational grounda for 
his decisions. The example also demonatratea several other features of the 
compliance story ^ the director Is dependent on his state's Interpretations 
of federal policy (which does not prohibit serving higher grades only, for 
eKample) . Also, the concerns are most Intense with regard to certain fea- 
tures of the program aesign, such as delivery modela, that are most likely to 
poae a visible violation of the fiscal regulations. 

It is reaaonable to say, in general, that requlrementa like aupplement- 
not=supplant have had a powerful effect In shaping local perceptions of what 
a Chapter 1 program design is supposed to be. In many districts, all 
Chapter 1 instruction must simply reinforce lessons that have been introduced 
in the regular program. Delivery models are chosen and fine-tuned with the 
goal of nonsupplanting in mind. In some districts we heard of a reluctance 
to offer Chapter 1 services in high schools because designing supplementary 
programs is more difficult at that level. 

Also common is evidence of more general vigilance about compliance. An 
eHample Is the assignment of one resource teacher to each building, in a pro- 
gram staffed primarily by paraprofessionals , partly in an effort to maintain 
a monitoring presence in the schools. 

In drawing generalizations about the influence of compliance concerns, 
we must issue yet another caution about the sample of districts we visited. 
Because we sought out examples of change in particular program features, our 
sample contains a probable bias toward districts with more venturesome 
decisionmakers- -the ones who actively search for alternatives and try to find 
ways to do new things. We encountered no local program leaders who are 
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paralyzed by worries about eempllanee, but we cannot say that a random sample 
of 20 districts would contain no such people. By the same token, the willing- 
ness we found to test the limits of eompllance or to design progranis first 
and ask questions about their conformance to requirements second may be 
rather unusual In the nationwide program. We simply cannot generalize from 
our sample. 

Furthermore, in this study we asked questions about programs, not about 
what is done to maintain compliance. If our questions had had the latter 
focus, we might have obtained an entirely different picture of the consldera- 
tions that go Into design deoisions. (It would have been a distorted picture 
that would not have served the overall purposes of this study, but on this 
particular question of eompllance issues It would have given us some Inter- 
esting clues.) 



Changes In Requirements 

We looked for Instances In which a change In the language of the federal 
law, regulations, or nonregulatory guidance precipitated changes In local 
design. In general, there were few eKamples. 

However, we noted that the idea of the replacement model (see 
Section VI) has caught on in a number of districts over the past few years, 
and its advent can reasonably be traced to the fact that the federal govern- 
ment has begun to mention its legality in program guidelines. For example, 
in a large urban site In which pullout programs had generated considerable 
dissatisfaction among staff, the director asked the evaluator to see whether 
a way could be found to get around the problem. The evaluator read the law 
and regulations and realized that a replacement model could be set up that 
would fulfill the technical requirements while allowing Chapter 1 teachers to 
meet with whole classes of Chapter 1 students. The solution was then checked 
with the state Chapter 1 personnel to make sure It would satisfy their 
reading of federal law. Once they said yes, the decision went forward and 
the change was made. 
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The Supreme Court's decision in Felton provides the clearest example of 
local chaiiges precipitated by a change In the program's legal framework (see 
Section XI) , Most of our districts had reached some sort of equilibrltim in 
their services to local private school students; few deeislonmakers » if any, 
were contemplating a change before Felton came along. 

By contrast, the shift from Title I to Chapter 1 stimulated little 
change , The exception was in the formal efforts to involve parents as 
advisors in decisloimaklng. Chapter 1 significantly changed the requirements 
for parent consultation by removing the specific mechanism of parent advisory 
councils and substituting a weaker rule that parents be consulted annually. 
As noted in Section IV, districts in our sample responded in one of two 
ways I either there was no change from previous practices or the program cut 
back on the Intensity of its efforts to consult parents. A Chapter 1 
director in a small rural site summariEed the latter effect as follows: 

''We still run a parent advisory program. Now it's meeting once a 
year. Chapter 1 made no difference to the strength of the parent 
lobby here, but gave us permission to==well, to get lazy. We don't 
recruit parents M much as we should, Deemphasis on the national 
level filtered down to the state level and on to us." 

The pattern of change implied by this quote was common among the sites we 
visited, 

A change in the law that our findings suggest could eventually have a 
local effect is the reduction in the set-aside for state Chapter 1 adminis- 
tration. This is only a speculation at this point because we did not find 
evidence that the state presence has lessened as a factor in our districts' 
design decisions. However, as the next section discusses, we did find that 
the visits of state monitors could precipitate decisions and change. It Is 
reasonable to think that if these visits become less frequent, the state 
influence will decrease over time- -and, consequently, that compliance 
concerns might even diminish. 

Finally, we found no evidence that any signals of increased federal 
flexibility irfierent in Chapter 1 caused districts to make design decisions 
differently, 
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Communication with the SEA Chapter 1 Off lee 



Both opportunities and constraints arise from the fact that the 
Chapter 1 program reeelves attention from SEAs / Although the loGal decision- 
makers we visited mentioned very few new educational ideas that the SEA staff 
had inrrnduced to them, the SEA staff had reportedly suggested a number of 
options for compliant program designs that might not otherwise have occurred 
to the local staff. An example of an educational idea promoted by state 
staff is one SEA'S advocacy of computers in Chapter 1. Ideas for compliant 
programs ranged from schoolwide projects, which one state in our sample has 
made a point of introducing to at least some districts , to ways of serving 
nonpublic school students in the wake of Pel ton . 

We found a few instances of districts changing some feature of their 
program largely because the SEA raised concerns about nampllance. An eKample 
is the following shift from in= class to pullouc services based on SEA 
monitors' concerns about noncompliance: 

A large district changed Its delivery model from in-class to pullout 
this year, largely because its SEA objected to the general aid viola- 
tions that might take place in the classroom. The district initially 
started to move to an extensive system of documenting the aides* 
in-class activities , but then decided that a change In delivery 
models would be simpler. This change also fit with the district's 
desire to centralize the program by making aides responsible to 
Chapter 1 teachars rather than classroom teachers. 

In a large district in another state, no omjor changes are directly 
sttributable to state concerns about compliance, but the Chapter 1 director 
commented that the SEA»s Interpretations of the law discourage some of the 
design features he would like to introduce. He said, "The state precludes 
the local people from interpreting the law to local benefit==it is difficult 
to figure out how to serve real needs," He would like the program to use a 
greater variety of service delivery models, to use computers differently, and 
to have less paperwork. 

On the other hand, some Chapter 1 directors profess unconcern about the 
state. This attitude is generally based on their lengthy experience and 
detailed familiarity with program requirements, which make them confident 
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about their ability to Justify virtually any design they would want to imple- 
ment* Other districts show confidence in their d'alings with the SEA for 
political reasons. Some districts' size and consequent political strength 
make them a commanding presence in the state. Sometimes local educators have 
been astute In working with the SEA bureaucracy- -In one district, a partic- 
ular program component regularly draws questions from the SEA monitors, but 
because a high-ranking state official cited this component as eKemplary a few 
years ago it has so far remained in place. 



Summary 

Our analysis shows that federal policy does affect program design In 
several ways . 

One example is the effects of budget changes (or redistributions, such 
as the one that followed the shift to 1980 Census data) , When they learn 
about next year's funding, districts commonly activate their contingency 
plans for either adding new program components, sometimes on an eKperlmental 
basis, or dropping the components that decisionmakers consider most 
expendable* 

We looked for different ways in which the federal legal framework 
affects program design. In a few cases, specific language in the law or 
guidelines provides a blueprint for program choices. The districts that have 
recently shifted to replacement models provide the best example of this 
adherence to specific federal guidance. More pervasively, Chapter 1 decision- 
makers act on their understanding of which program designs comply with the 
whole framework of federal requirements, including targeting and nonsup- 
planting. Considerations of the legality of a design coexist in their minds 
with considerations of its educational soundness or Its fit with other local 
imperatives. At this point in the program's history, thinking about compli- 
ance tends to pose no particular strain for the Chapter 1 decisionmakers we 
visited- -but that does not mean that they do not think about It, 
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As th« primary Interpreter of the Chapter 1 fiscal and legal framework 
for districts, the SEA Chapter 1 office can be the filter for much of the 
Influence of federal policy. Districts do, on occasion, altar their designs 
on the basis of state interpretations of, for example, supplBment-not- 
suppiant regulations. State Chapter i offices also encourage or discourage 
certain design options through further official guidance or direct eommunlea- 
tlon with districts. 
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Sunmilng up, what have we learned about the reasons underlying local 
decisioninaking proaaases and design ehoiees for Chapter 1? The major polnc 
is that the local pro^eses and decisions seldom relate to federal policy in a 
linear way. We will s^narize here the influences on program design that 
originate outside the intergovernmental policy system of Chapter 1 (and are 
primarily local in nature) as distinguished from those that result directly 
from federal or state actions within the program. We then analyze the key 
avenues for poliey influence on program design. We conclude with a few 
comments about the program's responsiveness or resistance to change. 



Influances from Outside the Pol ic y Realm 

We have examined the influences that shape the local decisionmaking 
process Itself as wall as those that determine the outcomas of the process-- 
that is, the choice of program designs (including change in an existing 
design). The theme in our findings is the same in either case: the major 
determinants of both the process and its outcomes lie outside the federal or 
state policy realm. 

Our data on decisiomaking processes indicate that either the district 
or school administrators, depending on the customary local patterns of au- 
thority, are the major decisiotunakars ; informal data and perceptions play at 
least as large a role as systematic data from needs assessments or evalua- 
tions; and consultation with parents or teachers is rarely an Integral part 
of real decisions. The driving forces shaping program decisionmaking pro- 
cesses are the pravalllng decisionmaking style of the district, the degree of 
autonomy granted schools, the degree of local preference for participatory or 
data-based decisionmaking, and the complexity of the program (see 
Section IV). 
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Our analyses indicate that the outcomes of the procaaa are powerfully 
shaped hy five sets of factora that are not driven primarily by federal or 
state eompenaatory education policies. 

First, for any one district, a key determinant of this year's program 
design is last year's program design. Program managers generally make only 
one or two changes at a time. The reasons include the relative stability of 
the program's legal and budgetary framework (an indirect effect of federal 
policy) and the limited time and attention that decisionmakers can give to 
Chapter 1 matters. 



Second, local beliefs about effective educational practlce=-as mani- 
fested In both thd Instructional approach and administrative considerations- » 
are also Important in shaping program designs. In particular, the Chapter 1 
director (who has different titles In different districts) Is a key Inter- 
preter of the evidenee from Inside and outside the district eoneerning what 
works. This Is not to say that Chapter 1 programs are always evolving In the 
direction of greater effectiveness. Flawed evidence, wishful thinking, and 
professional fads may steev direetors into poor choices. However, their 
convictions about what will work best for their students, their staff, and 
the regular program are important determinants of their design decisions. 

Third, the local environment for educational improvement sets the stage 
for change in and around the Chapter 1 program. This environment derives 
from locally Initiated efforts to Improve the Instructional program, as well 
as from local responses to state reform initiatives. Although often not 
aimed directly at the Chapter 1 program, these efforts can be the source of 
new design ideas and can have Implications for Chapter 1 where it Is designed 
to dovetail with the regular program. 

Fourth, the availability of such diverse resources as space and skilled 
staff also presents constraints and opportunities for program design, as do 
the political relationships within the district as different Individuals and 
groups compete for resources or influence. 
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Finally, axparience In implementing a design change has an effect on 
later changes. The result may be divergence in Implementation at thft school 
level as teaehers modify a central direetlve to fit their own ideas. Some- 
times district staff deliberately introduce change on a pilot basis and use 
what they learn about the results to make further decisions. 

We must note that, whereas it is eKplicit about certain procedures 
related to decisionmaking (e,g,, needs assessment, evaluation), federal 
Chapter 1 policy is intentionally unspeclfic about the particulars of program 
design (with a few eKceptlons, as in the ease of schoolwide projects). Thus, 
the fact that forces from outside the policy realm are most powerful in 
shaping program design should not be surprising and, in fact, Is in 
accordance with federal intent. 



It is also true that the nonpolicy factors we have identified can show 
the residue of f.ideral influence in various ways. Local program tradition, 
after all, represents the ctamulatlon of policy- influenced experiences in the 
program. Educational philosophies of Chapter 1 directors derive, in varying 
degrees, from their interactions with the program and its policy framework 
over a period of years. The availability of staff at the local level can be 
traced, In part, to categorical program funding that put certain individuals 
in particular positions within the district. Even the power relationships 
within the district can reflect the Influence of federal policy: In one of 
our districts, admittedly an extreme case, the superintendent rose to his 
current position through the categorical program hierarchy; together with 
trusted lieutenants in the Chapter 1 program, he has significantly altered 
the curricular organization of the whole district. The kinds of federal 
influence on these Instances are very indirect, but they cannot be Ignored. 



How Federal and State Policy Ca n Influence Decisionmaking and n^.^ipri 

Although they do not play the leading role in determining decisionmaking 
processes or the specific program design, federal (and state) policies do 
have effects, which our analyses reveal. We summarize these below in terms 
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of the requiraments affeGting decisionmaking , funding levels, the legal 
framswork, and state reform Initiatives. 

Requirements for Decislormiaking_^rocesses 

The requirements for needs assessment, consultation ^ and evaluation are 
intended to structure a process that revolves around certain tjrpes of informa- 
tion and that Ineludes attention to the views of parents and teachers ^ We 
found that the results of this poliey are mixed. Although the requirements 
are not the primary determinants of the way the local decisionmaking process 
works, they have added elements that are important in many districts. These 
requirements (or their history) generally add to the types of information 
that are available for use in decisionmaking- *1 . e . ^ survey results, parents* 
questions and comments, and test scores are at hand in case decisionmakers 
want to use them. We did find evidence that these types of information enter 
into design decisions. 

Federal policy about needs assessments has put in place and maintained 
an enduring ritual in the decisionmaking process that can do mora than 
satisfy a reporting requirement. At the least, the results of the process 
provide a way of justifying program designs to diverse audiences. But even 
more J the process has the potential to provide broad-based evidence of 
problems or needs that have not been as well addressed as they could be. 

It is also easy to overlook a long-term effect of federal policy 
regarding parent involvement in the decisionmaking process. The requirements 
under Title I, and to a lesser extent Chapter 1, have reinforced local commit- 
ment to making Chapter 1 programs responsive to community needs in some way. 
Chapter 1 staff typically express a genuine desire to Involve parents in the 
instructional program and many continue to try to do so, despite the many 
factors thought to militate against this goal (one-parent fMilies, low 
educational levels among community members, fear of the school, lack of 
expertise in instruction or program management, etc). In a few of the sites 
we visited p Chapter 1 staff did not try to maintain significant communication 
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with parents about the prograB, the needs It addresses, and Its application 
to the parents' ohlldren. On the other hand, a eomparable proportion of 
Chapter 1 administrators have made extensive efforts to maintain parent 
involvement. The results of these efforts are often frustrating, but dis- 
trict staff have often persisted In one way or another. Overall, however, 
the level of parent Involvement In each district we visited was either 
similar to or less than what It was before Chapter 1 was Implemented. 



Turning to the influences on program design that stem directly from 
federal or state actions In the Chapter 1 policy system, we begin with the 
major Importance of changes in the local funding level. These changes are 
often understood in Washington as leading to increases or decreases In the 
overall number of students served. However, they also have other types of 
effects on program design. Budget Increases can provide the slack .resources 
for experimentation with computers or new forms of staffing. Budget cuts can 
trigger the selective elimination of program components such as grade levels 
or subject areas. 



The Lep al Framework 

The federal framework of regulations and guidance occasionally dictates 
specific design decisions, as when district staff consult the guidelines to 
find out how to design replacement programs. A more important Influence of 
the legal framework Is that It establishes general boundaries around 
acceptable design declslons-one that may encourage caution In changing the 
existing program and that seems especially powerful where It concerns pos- 
sible supplanting violations. Relatedly, specific suggestions or prohibi- 
tions from SEA staff are an influence on design decisions. These occa- 
sionally Include suggestions about educationally effective designs but more 
often, in our sample, revolve around ways of designing compliant programs. 
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We would lika to be able to draw conGluaions about trends over time in 
concerns about complianGe* In particular, has the Increasing maturity of the 
progrra permitted local decisionmakers to reduce their level of anxiety about 
compliance and to consider a broader range of program options? Because our 
sample contains a few districts that were visited 4 years ago in one of two 
studies of federal categorical programs, we have a small amount of longi- 
tudinal data with which to address this question. The answer, although a 
tentative one, is that we do not find a noticeable lessening of compliance 
concerns. Directors who used to worry about potential violations in their 
program still do so. In most programs, decisions continue to rest on a wide 
vdi-iety of criteria, while the Chapter 1 director continually attends to ways 
of justifying local choices to state monitors. 

The Supreme Court's ruling in Felton is a part of the legal framework 
worthy of separate examination because federally stimulated changes in 
Chapter l--as well as changes in social welfare programs more generally- -are 
often gradual and incremental. Yet states and districts responded to Felton 
almost immediately. It is instructive to review the characteristics of this 
particular federal directive that produced major change. 

The driving force behind local response to the Felton decision appears 
to be the combination of the Supreme Court's ultimate legal authority, 
despite the lack of an Immediate enforcement mechanism, and the fact that the 
Court's ruling did not severely penalise or disrupt the public school 
district's own services (other than the short-term administrative hassle of 
change). A different ruling, more akin to the desegregation actions of the 
past, might not have been complied with so readily. Other factors also 
contributed to district response, among them the lack of ambiguity in the 
ruling, the existence of viable alternative arrangements, and the strong 
desire in many districts to preserve cordial relations with the private 
schools p 

Clearly, relative to the other aspects of program design we investigated 
in this research, the reactions to Felton stand alone. No other federal 
influence --including the passage of ECIA, federal signals, or budget 
changes --produced such sweeping and Immediate changes. In terms of the 
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fadsral legal framework of the current Chapter 1 law, regulations, and 
guidance j the Supreme Court wields a power not found elsewhere. 

State Reform Initiatives 

Another set of major policy influences arises outside the Chapter 1 
system in the reform initiatives of states (which have received federal 
encouragement) . As important as the SEA Chapter 1 office is In defining the 
options for local programs , its influence is at least matched by that of 
other inttiatives at the state level. Educational reform efforts advanced by 
the state legislature, governor's office, or chief state school officer may 
have indirect but significant affects on the design of local Chapter 1 
services . 

Our data contain a striking number of examples of the powerful effects 
of state testing initiatives. Whether the tests are required for high school 
graduation or for promotion at earlier grade levels, they affect local 
Chapter 1 programs in several ways. Several of our districts have shifted 
Chapter 1 sarvlces into the grade levels where the tasting takes place, Pro= 
gram decisionmakers are also making sure that tha Chapter 1 curricula covers 
the skills required for the test. The specific effects, of course, vary from 
state to state; we visited one state In which local progrmis have begun to 
Incorporate highar-ordar skills in response to state efforts to test these 
skills, and another state in which local programs stay away from such skills 
in part because of the state's emphasis on basic skills. 

We found one Instance in which a state's amphasis on reform at the 
school level affected the Chapter 1 program. After conducting a state- 
developed needs assessment and receiving technical assistance from the SEA, a 
district identified one school with severe problems and decided to put a 
Chapter 1 schoolwide project in that school. 

New state requirements concerning staff quality or qualifications have 
not directly influenced the daclslons we studied, but we found a few examples 
that illustrate how these could affect Chapter 1. Two states In our sample 
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require that all instruction be delivered by certificated personnel, thus 
precluding both instruotlonal designs based on the use of aides and extensive 
parent involvement in classroom instruction. Districts that have difficulty 
recruiting qualified staff may find that such requirementa exacerbate this 
problem* 

Finally, when states offer supplemental funding for education programs, 
one result can be that there are more services available for the Chapter 1 
population and more programs for Chapter 1 to be connected to* 

Responsiveness or Resistance to Change 

Because responsiveness or resistance to change is an Important concern 
with categorical programs, especially those like Chapter 1 that have been 
around for a long time, we offer a few observations. Our sample was drawn so 
as to minimize the inclusion of programs that resist change across the board; 
therefore, the fact that we found many Instances of change does not permit us 
to conclude that Chapter 1 programs typically welcome change. However, we 
learned a great deal about the patterns of stability or change and the 
factors that promote or inhibit alterations in design. 

For one thing, it is clear at this stage of the program's maturation 
that sweeping changes In design or approach are unlikely to occur* Although 
we selected programs for the presence of change* we were struck by the cau- 
tious, often Incremental nature of the change process* In one year, com- 
puters might be added to the middle school component or the staffing pattern 
altered at the elementary level to deemphasize aides In the classroom (with= 
out removing all of them from In-class settings) ; a similar change then might 
be effected in subsequent years at another grade level* Our analyses of the 
forces In the local settings, affected as they are by policy forces that set 
boundaries around the range of compliant designs, have dramatized why the 
scope of change Is typically narrow. 

We had a chance to observe the compleK equlllbriim associated with 
Instructional design decisions. Even in small districts, multiple parties 
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must be reasonably satisfied with a decision for the program to work; in 
large districts, assembllTig a coalition behind a design feature can be a 
major challenge* A finding that can be generalized beyond our sample is that 
the equilibrium is more complaK in categorical prograins because another 
actor, the SEA Chapter 1 office, enters the picture, wielding the power to 
withhold funds or (more realistically) to make life unpleasant for local 
administrators until compliance is demonstrated. To the extent that SEA 
monitors prefer the status quo in a program, change will often be that much 
more difficult to bring about. We can also assert that, as managers of a 
categorical program. Chapter 1 decisionmakers often have more people to 
convince of a design change than their counterparts in the regular instruc- 
tional program. 

Local program directors also hold power based on their expert knowledge 
of program rules. In our sample, this often means that the director simply 
shapes the final details of a design change to achieve compliance. However, 
we can reasonably speculate that directors who dislike change may use the 
specter of noncompliance to block change or, conversely, may Invoke the rules 
to justify a change that others are resisting. 

More generally, our findings suggest several ways in which Chapter 1 
program designs and decisloTunaking processes respond to signals or stimuli 
that induce change. Some of these signals are local ^ such as the arrival of 
new administrators with different educational .^iJ^Hosophies or a disappointing 
experience with the initial implementation of .^sign. Others are manlp- 
ulable through federal policy. We have discussed in this section and the 
previous one the local changes traceable to budget changes , some statutory 
changes (although the shift from Title I to Chapter 1 did little to upset the 
stability of existing program designs) , and the process requirements for 
decisionmaking. Finally » both SEA Chapter 1 offices and broader state 
policies- =most strikingly in the area of testing and curriculum 
standardization- =are potent sources of influence on program design. 
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Appandlx A 
STUDY METHODS AND SAMPLES 



In this appendix i wa explain the study design and approaGh to sampling, 
deaoribs tha mBmplm from which the data was collectsd, and provide an ovar- 
viaw of the methoda for gathering tha data on whieh our findings are basad. 

Qvervlaw of Study Dasi^n and Apnroaeh to Samplin g 

To answer the study's research questions (see Seetion I) ^ we gathered 
Information from Chapter 1 programs in 20 local school dlstrlets locatad In 
11 states, ehosen to fit the raqulramants of a "multiple-site ease study 
design" (Greene and David, 1984; Miles and Hubarman, 1984). Our analytic 
approach was guided by a "bottom-up" parspectlve= -that is, wa started at the 
local level with tha outeome of interest (program design features, dastgn 
ehanges) and worked baekwards to tha various explanations for these outcomas. 
This approach to poliey raseareh axamlnes tha phenomanon of Interast in 
schools or districts operating Chapter 1 programs and distingulshas differ- 
ances attributable to federal and state pollcias from those attrlbutabla to 
other featuras of tha local or state context. This approach to researeh had 
savaral Implications for sampling. 

First, the multiple case study design is intendad to provide an under- 
standing of local events and their axplanatlons in ways that allow genaraliEa 
tlons bayond the sample. The sample of districts was seleetad to ansure 
representation on a range of factors that were likely to explain diffaranees 
in the design of Chapter 1 services (including change In these dasigns over 
tha last 5 years) and to account for the nature of the deals iormiaking 
process . 
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Second, all generalizations assert that some feature of a sample 
desGribes the faatures of a population from which the sample is drawn. The 
logic of generalising from case studies is somewhat different from that under- 
lying statistical Inferenee, in which rules for developing and assessing 
inferences from sajpaple to population- -that is, estimates of incidence or 
prevalence '-are precisely established in quantifiable terms. Generalizations 
based on multiple-site case study designs are aimed at a more elusive, 
qualitative goal more appropriate to the purposes of this study: In effect, 
we addressed the "population" of explanations for observed Chapter 1 program 
design features rather than the population of program designs in school 
districts nationwide. Although the sample did not represent all the ways 
that: a given category of explanations manifests itself, the range of likely 
explanatory factors was represented. 

MeetingLJ^ultiple Sampling _Demands 

Given the large nvmber of possible designs and explanatory factors, we 
faced a tricky sampling problem. If In selecting districts we emphasized the 
kinds of factors (independent variables) that may affect design choices, we 
ran the risk of not getting sufficient variability on the district's 
Chapter 1 design features (the dependent variables, or outcomes of the local 
decisionmaking process), and vice versa. This was compounded by the large 
number of design features we wished to consider and the relatively limited 
niamber of sites that we could realistically visit and analyze in a multiple 
ease study design. 

We addressed the problem in two basic ways. First, both outcomes and 
explanatory faetors were given equal weight In sampling. This approach was 
consistent with the goal of the sampling plan In a multiple case study 
design, which is to select a set of sites that vary on both the outcomes of 
interest (design features) and the most Important explanatory faetors 
(contextual factors, stimuli for change), and to do so in such a way that the 
explanatory factors vary as independently of one another as possible (see 
Greene and David, 1984), Second, by taking advantage of withln-site 
variability, we were able to augment the number of analytic combinations 
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possible in a llffiltad sample (Kennady, 1979). A large district with many 
eomponents in Ita Chapter 1 program, for eKample, could serve as both an 
example of a pullout math program and a site for study of the use of In-cla, 
aides in a reading program. 



facilitating Retr ogpeetive Research Through Satnole Choices 

It was also important that the choice of sites allow for the 
reconstruction of decision histories." The difficulties of elialting a 
reliable aecount of past events are well known. But our choice of sites 
mitigated this fact in two ways. First, by choosing sites In which key 
personnel involved In Chapter 1 decisionmaking were still available (although 
not necessarily In the same roles), we increased our chances of putting 
together a more complete verbal account of past events. Although the impaet 
of staff turnover on program design decisions was of interest, we did not 
want staff turnover to be overrepresented in the sample. 

Second, wherever possible, sites were selected that had been studied 
previously and for which pertinent ease reports existed. In particular, we 
took advantage of detailed case reports on Title I program design and 
deGislonmaking from eight sites visited in the 1981-82 school year (after the 
passage of IGIA but before Its Implementation) as part of SRI's Cumulative 
Effects Study and Advanced Technology's Study of Title I District Practices, 
Of the 40 sites included in those studies, eight mat our sampling criteria 
and were included in our sample. This retrospective data allowed us to trace 
the course of events that took place. Although district staff had changed in 
several programs, we had vastly Improved retrospective data to form a picture 
of the historical context for current Chapter 1 program designs and 
deelsions . 



Sample Selection 

We selected districts for study and, within them, a sample of schools so 
that we could understand program design decisions at both the administrative 
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and service delivery levels. The district aample was actually the product of 
two related processes, one for choosing states and one for choosing dis- 
tricts. Both relied heavily on a "networking and nominating" proaedure among 
knowledgaable Individuals in prospective states, districts, national assocla' 
tions, research organizations, etc. Conversations with these Individuals 
quickly yielded a list of approximately 75 candidate sites In 15 states. 
Phone calls to the Chapter 1 directors in these sites were made to develop 
complete smpllng information and to assess willingness to participate In the 
study. 

In a traditional two-stage sampling process, states are usually selected 
first on the basis of state-level criteria, followed by th^ idantif ication of 
appropriate districts within these states on the basis of district selection 
criteria. The nature of this study required some modifications to this tradi- 
tional process. Because there were a large niimber of sampling considerations 
(e.g,, the presence of rare design configurations, the need for retrospective 
data) , states and districts were identified more Iteratlvely than is typi- 
cally the case. For eKample, certain districts that were Ideal candidates 
served to nominate states In the aarly stages of the networking process. 



Criteria for Selecting States 



Although the limited number of states Includad In a multiple case study 
design cannot represent every possible position on more than a few variables 
the most Important range of variation on a n^bar of dimensions was repre- 
sented in our sample. Four primary criteria were considered- 

• State pQlitical culture . We sought contrast between states in which 
districts tend to be more and lass autonomous , as indicated by the 
proportion of local budgeting that derives from the state, 

• Nature of state Chanter 1 implementation . We chose states that 
varied on two key dimensions: (1) the state Chapter 1 office's 
orientation toward compliance vs. program Improvement (following the 
distinction in Research and Evaluation Associates, 19S6b) • (2) state 
education agency dlrectiveness or nondlrectlveness * 
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Type of state eompene atorv adueatton programs {'and other p yo^raTn.^ 
a#rvlng gpeelal-needs populatlongj . We Included states with man^ 
apacial-neads programs and some with few or none, thus representing 
the range of programs or mandates serving special -needs populations 
(including formula-based general allocation systems). We paid 
special attention to variation in the presence and nature of a state 
compensatory education program, including whether the program is 
administered jointly with Chapter 1 or separately. 

• P^esance of min imum Gompetencv testing initiatives . We included 
statas that had either recant or longer-establishad competency 
testing programs, as well as those that did not. 

The variation on primary sampling criteria is shown in Table A-1. In addi- 
tion to satisfying the preceding criteria, we tried to ensure variation among 
states on the follQwin^^ sacondary considerations: 

Region 

Fiscal dacline 

Par -capita spending on education 
Population gain or loss 
Reform Initlativas. 



Low 



Criteria for Salp-cting Districts 

Four primary crlteriA were used In choosing districts for the sample. 
The first two criteria, district size and the proportion of students bale 
the poverty level, corresponded to stratifying variables used in developing 
samples for the OERI= sponsored district and school surveys. Thay are proxies 
for a cluster of variables that profoundly affect school district organiza- 
tion, the size and complexity of the Chapter 1 program, and the overall 
arrangement of instructional services. 

* District anrollment gt^P, Wa selected districts across the enroll^ 
mant size continuum, although larger, particularly urban, districts 
(which account for a large proportion of the nation's Chapter 1 
students) ware the most heavily raprasentad in the sample. Wa used 
thrae student anrollment cut points to ensure adequate spread on 
district size- -25,000, 10,000, and 2,500. 
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Table A-1 

VARIATION AMONG SAMPLE STATES ON PRIimRY SELECTION CRITERIA 



Stata 



We m t /Soufchweat 



Chapter 1/ 
State Comp . 
Education (SCE) 
AtolnlstratlQn 



State Minimum 
Competency 
or Basic Skilla 
Teatln^ 



SEA/LEA 
Funding 
Domination 



Direct Ive/ 
Nondi re c t ive 
SEA InfluenoQ 



Arizona 

Californta 

Texas 

Si3Utheaat 

Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana 

Central 

Illinois 
Kentucky 
Michigan 

Eaa t /Northe as t 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 



No SCE 

joint 

Separata 



Separate 

Joint 

Separate 



No SCI* 
Joint 



Joint 
No SCE 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes** 



Yea 
Yes 
Yes 



No 

Yes* 
Yes 



Yes 
No 



Joint Nondirective 
State Directive 
Joint Directive 



Joint 
Joint 
State 



Joint 
State 
Joint 



Directive 
Directive 
Nondirective 



Nondirective 
Nondirective 
Nond 1 r e c t ive 



Joint Nondirective 
Joint Directive 



State compensatory education program serves only Chicago. 
New 1985-86 school year. 
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■ Sfcudant poverty level. Student poverty level is directly related to 
the number of Chapter 1 students in the dlstrlet and the amount of 
Chapter 1 funds available for semfioes to them. Th±m criterion, 
split at the cut points used for the district survey sample«-12% and 
25%- -ensured a spread on the proportion of Chapter 1 students at any 
site, ■ 

The next two sample characteristics ensured variation on the key 
outcomes of the study- -the design atures of district/school Chapter 1 
programs and change (or lack of change) in these designs- 

' P^^iRTi of Chapter 1 services. We sought variation on the following 
Chapter 1 program design features. 

(a) Basic features of the Chapter 1 program's design 

' Grade=level focus (e.g., secondary level or not) 

- Delivery models (e,g. , pullout, in-class) 

' Staffing (e.g., certificated teachers, aides, or a cQmblnation) 

(b) Options for curriculum, approach, and instructional support 

- Use of computers 

- An emphasis on higher-order skills 

- Parents in Instructional support roles 

(c) Arrangements for special groups or situations 

- Arrangements for serving nonpublic school students 

- Schoolwide projects 

(d) Degree of connection between Chapter 1 and core instructional 
program 

^ Change in program desig n. The sample Incorporated a range in the 
nature, number, and degree of changes made In Chapter 1 program 
design over the last 5 years. For SKample, most districts made 
recent changes in their private student participation component in 
light of recent Supreme Court decisions. Seme districts had also 
made sweeping changes in the focus of their program, the manner with 
which services are delivered, etc,, whereas other sites had not 
recently made major changes. 

To the extent possible, we ensured variation among districts on the following 
secondary considerations as well^ 

Change in Chapter 1 funding levels. 
Metropolitan status. 
Desegregation status. 
. Size and heterogeneity of the special-needs populations. 
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Number and type of other special-needs services. 

Locus of program control (at the district vs. the school level). 
Presence of nonpublic schools within the district. 
Presence of approprlata respondents , 

Availability of prior research reports describing Title 1/Ghapter 1 
program design and decisionmaking* 

Given the available resources, the nature of the questions to be 
addraaaad, and the study design parameters, a sample size of 20 sites seemed 
optimal. To allow for intrastate contrasts (a key analytic tool for sorting 
out state and district Influences on program design) , we selected two dis- 
tricts per state* with two eKceptions . Two major cities were selected as 
sole sites within their respective states. This greatly facilitated the need 
to ensure that all of the rare, yet requisite design features at the local 
level (e.g., schoolwlde projects) were present In the sample while main- 
taining a good balance of state characteristics. Such a strategy was 
defensible on the premise that major city districts often interact differ- 
ently with the SEA than the typical district in a state- -in factj these 
districts often act somewhat independently of their state. The selection of 
a second smaller site In such Instances would not necessarily have allowed 
for clear intrastate contrasts. 

The characteristics of the district sample are summarized in Tables A- 2 
and (Table A-3 Indicates site overlap with other OERI- sponsored studies 

and previous research . ) 
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Table 

DEHOCRAPHIC VARIATION AHONG SAMPLE DISTRICTS 



Approximate 
Student PeverEy 



ERIC 



1^" IW^QS) (Qrihon.k y) Statui Bloek Hispanic 



WEST /SOUTHWEST 
i«IZQNA 



^ ^^^y largt 39% Yes 5% 32% 



No 4 3S 



CALIFORNIA 

^ ^^ry l^rgm 31 Yes 12 32 

^it^ B Largo 12 Yes 21 9 

TEXAS 

g ^ite A y#ry large 33 Yes 6 59 

Ln 

SOUTHEAST 



FLORIDA 



^itt A Vgfy large 17 Yes 19 ^ 



Site B 



L^fg^ 30 Ns 



36 0 



CBORGIA 

A Very large 37 ^ 
LOUISIANA 

-^^^ ^ l^^^i^ 38 Yei 24 0 



Site B Very large 28 



Yes 55 0 



ff"a!S^ enrollment eategorieai very large - 25,000 or mof e 1 largo ^ 10,000 to 
24,9f9| medium - to 9,919* imall ^ leis than 2,SQ0. 
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ON 
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District 



CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 
Site A 
Site B 



Approicimate 

Stu de nt 
Enfsllroent • 
Cin 1984-85) 



Si^ll 
Large 



Poverty 
Pereeiiti le 
COrshans ky ) 



48 

39 



Desegregation 
Statui 



No 

Yes 



Pargentage 
Blaek Hispanie 



70 
42 



0 
0 



KBiTUCKY 
Site A 
Site B 



Very large 
Mediufs 



35 
17 



Yei 
No 



31 



MICTIGAN 
Site A 
iita B 



Hedium 
Large 



37 
9 



Yes 
Yes 



21 
18 



EAST/NORTH a^ST 
MARifLAND 
Site A 
Site B 



Hedium 
Large 



31 
30 



No 
No 



0 

0 



MASSACHUSETTS 
Site A 
Site B 



Small 
Large 



20 



No 
No 



Student enrollment categqriesi very large = 25,000 or inore i large m 10*000 to 
24,999? nediuffl = 2,500 to 9,999| imall § leis than 2,500. 
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VARIATION AHOfJO SANPLE DISTRICTS' 
lELECTlON CRITERIA RELATED TO PROGRAH DESIGN 



HEST/SOUTHWIST 



LEA/ 



...» ArrsnpiMiiEs for Spgeisl 

SIC Deiign Features Cyrrioulum/ApprMeH Optioni Groups or SiEuations 



p. ^ . . Teflchgrs 

Statgi School Cradii Subjsfits Delivery or 

mm_ CMMl Served JWresisL Hodol Aide. Co^pytiri Skills Inelruction Progfor sLdents 



Feeui 

on Pafint Sirvices fof 

fii|her- InvslvdRian^ Ndnpubile 

Die q[ Ordyf in Schoelwidn Seheol 



ARKONA 

Site a1i5 Hixgd 



Frg4=e* Hiidin|/niath In-class 
Lan|. m%* Pulldut 

Langi srEs Fullsue 



lath 



Both 



Yis* No 



No Private lehosl 
nU and 



Extended 
day* 



CALIFORNIA 



^ lite A^i^f^^^ 



School Pfe^-li Readin|/ffiith Indian* 
Lang, arti Fylloyt 



No 



No 



No Suipindid' 



LEA 



M Raadini/inath In<lais 
Lin|. arts PuliouE 



Nq No 



No 



Van in purchaiid 
parking slot 



TEXAS 

Site hW.h^ LEA 



m44 Reading* PulIouE Eo^h 
Lang. artJ Um^ mt* 



No No 



No 



1 = Siti gveflap vith diitric^ survey mpU (REA). 

2 « Site ovifiap with telephoni follow-up simple (REA)* 

3 - Site overlap with tarpting ianipli (SRA)/ 

4 ^ Site aviflap with lohool lurviy laiplg (WiiEat). 

5 - Siti overlap with Cumulativi UUm Study ar Titla I Diitfie^ PrieUcn lEudy. 

6 - Exeiflary FfojeeEs (participation in ED recopiEisn prsjeet), 

* - Recint ehanp in Ihi last 5 yeari. 
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Table A=3 (Continued) 



LEA/ 

Scheol Gffldej 
Control Stfved 



agjg Dtsig^n Featureg 



Sub jceti 
Addressed 



Deli ve ry 
Hodgl 



Teacheri 
or 
Ai dei 



Cuf fieulum/Approaeh Q ptions 
Foeui 

on ParenE 
Hi|hQr- IhvolvemGnt 
Use of Order in 
Computers Skilli Initructien 



AiTan|enienti for Special 
Gfoupg or Situation s 

Servic^i for 
Nonpublie 
Schoolwide School 
Program Studenti 



Mixed 



2^6* 



Rtading/math 
Lang, arts 



In=elaii 

Fullout 

Rtplatemenb* 



Both* 



Yes* 



No 



Ho 



No 



Remote computer 
and vani* 



Mijctd 



K-5* 



Reading/math* In^lass* 
Pullout 



Teacheri 



Yes* 



No 



No 



l-^year SEA 
dispensation in 
nonpublic ichools 



LEA 



1=12* 



Reading /math 
Lang* arti 



In-clsss 
Liinited and 

extended day 
Pullout 
Replacement 



Both 



Yes 



No 



No 



No 



Temporarily 
dropped 



MijEid 



LEA 



Retding/math 



Pre-K=5* Math 

Lang* arti 



In-<laig 
Pullout 
Rip lace ment 

In-^lass 
Pullout* 
Extended day 



Aides* 



Boch 



Yei 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



Buiifi|* 



Ten^orarily 
dropped* 



»ite ovorlap with district survey gample CREA), 
iite overlap with telephone follow-^up san^le (REA), 
»ite overlap with targeting saBiple (SRA). 
lite Qvetlsp with school survey sanpli (Wiitit). 

|ite overlap with Cumulative Effect! Study or Title I Diitrlct Practices Study, 
xemplary Projects (participation in ED reco|nition project). 

ecent ehsngo in the last 5 yeari. 
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Table A-3 (Continued) 



LEA/ 
School Grade i 
Control Sttfved 



Bisio D ji ign Fea Eu re i 



Subjects 
Addf esied 



Deli very 
Model 



Teacheri 

or 
AldiS 



C urriculum/ApjirQaqh 0 p t i o n i 
Focui ■ 
*n Parent 
Higher^ Involve ment 
Order in 
Skills Initruetion 



Uie of 
Computi r 



Arranpniinti for Spicial 
Croups Of Sityations 



SGhoolwide 
Pro§rsffl 



Ssfvicfis for 
Nonpublic 

School 
Students 



LEA 



LEA 



K-9* 



Pre-K, 
1-8 



Rea ding /math 
Lafi|^ arts 



In^lais 
Rep la eg roe nt 
Summer lohool 



Both 



Readin|/mflth Exttnded day Both 
Lang, arts Pulleut 



No 



No 



No 



No 



Fynctional None* 
equi ya le nt 



Mq Publie 
Site* 



Mixed 



LEA 



1-12 R#sdin|/mfith* In-class Beth 

Pulleut 



1-9 Readin|/ii5ath Pullout Both* 
Rip laCiEagnt 



No 



No 



No 



Mo 



No In nonpublic 

sohooli, by local 
rtitfflifdng order* 

No Van* 



LEA Pre-M* Rfadin|/siath In-elaaa 

Lan|i arts Pullout 



School 1-5 



Reflding* 



In-clasa 
Pullout 



Both 



Both 



Yes 



Yes 



Yei* 



Yes 



Ho 



Mo Remote coi^ucer* 

No Busing* 



ite overlap with district survey saiflple {REA). 
itg overlap with telephone follow-up sarnie (REA). 
Lta ©vtrlap with targeting sasple (iRA), 
Lte overlap with school survey sa spit (Weitat)* 

Lte overlap with Ouiailative Effects Study or Title I District Practiaii Study 
la^lary Projects (participation in W recoinition project), 

laenfc diangt in the last 5 years. 
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Table A-3 (Cqncluded) 



Diitriet 



LEA/ 
School 
Control 



Gra des 
Stf ved 



Basi c Dggjgn FaaEuree 



Subjects 
Addrtsied 



Delivery 
Hodel 



Teachers 
or 
Aides 



Curriculum /Appr oach Options 
Focus 



Use of 
Computeri 



Highef- 
Order 
Skilli 



Parint 
Involve mint 



Instruction 



Arran|ements for Special 
Croups o^Situatigni 



Schoolwidi 
Program 



Services Cor 
Nonpyblic 
School 
Students 



lAiT/HORTHEAST 
lARYLAND 
it« a1»^ 



LEA 



1-5 



RGading/msch In^lass 



School Pre-K-S* Reading/math In-class 

Pullout 



Doth 
Both 



No 
No* 



No 
No 



Yes 



No 
No 



None 

TefBporarily 
dreppid* 



ASSAcriusms 

Lta bI 



LEA 



K-IQ ftaadini 



Pullout 



IchoQl Pre«M» Rtadin|/math In-clssi 

Pullout 



Tiachtri* Yes* No 
loth Yes* Yes* 



No 

Yes 



No 
No 



Busing* 

Public site asi 
ixtandgd day 



= litg overlap with district survey sample (REA), 

= Site oviflap Vfith telephone follov-yp sample (REA), 

* Site ©verlap vith targeting sample (IRA). 

- Site eveflap with achool iurvey sanple (Westat), 

- Site overlap vith Cunulstive Effects Study ar Title I District Practices Study. 

- Exemplary Projecta (participation in W ricognition project). 

- Reeant change in the last 5 years. 
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Samnllnpf Sehoni s within District.^ 



Once the diatrlot aample was finalized and districts agreed to partici- 
pate, we idenuifled candidate public schools through telephone contacts with 
program staff in these districts. The following steps were involved: 

(1) We described school selection criteria to the district contact 
person (typically the Chapter 1 coordinator or the director of 
state and federal programs) . 

(2) Suggestions were solicited from the contact person, making sure to 
ask for contrasting cases within each category (e.g, , high- 
concentration schools that were considered ef f ectlve ' and ineffec- 
tive; schools using in-class services that did and did not change 
in the last 5 years), 

(3) We then assembled a candidate list that was approximately twice the 
number needed for the sample, 

(4) A tentative selection of schools was made, with attention to the 
overall distribution of school factors across the whole sample. 

(5) We remained flexible to add or subtract schools on the sample list 
based on new Information gained on-site. 

The choice of schools was mads to maximize variation on these four primary 
criteria: 

' Concentration of ^ Ugible students . Because the proportion of a 
school's students eligible for Chapter 1 services was a key design 
consideration- -leading, for example to complex cocrdlnative arrange- 
ments in schools with high cDncsntratlons of eligible students and, 
in the extreme case, the possibility of schoolwide projects --we chose 
schools ranging from those with high concentrations to those with 
relatively few. 

' Number of other sneeial .^R-rty ieas within the school . Schools were 
chosen with a varying number and mix of special services. 

* Dasl^ and types of ChantAy \ services . Schools were chosen that 
represented Important design variations as determined by the 
district- level plan or by school -leva! choices (where thesa 
occurred) . 

• Change in p roprAm dmm^ As at the district level, schools might or 
might not have changed the design of their Chapter 1 services in the 
last 5 years. We included Instances of both, and included variation 
In degree of change. 
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other considerations were also taken Into account In the selection of 
schools I 

Effectivaness/lnaffeetlveness (in terms of academic performance) 
School enrollment size 

Availability of appropriate respondents , 

The number of schools chosen In each district depended on the size of 
the district and the degree to which the schools varied on the factors 
discussed above. Table A-4 Identifies the range in the number of schools 
visitsd by district student enrollment categories* 



Table A-4 
mmER OF SCHOOLS FER DISTRICT 

Si^ e of District Number of Schools 

Small 1-4 
(Enrollment < 2,500) 

Medium 2-7 
(2,500=9,999) 

Large 3-6 
(10,000 - 24,999) 

Vary large 5. 6 

(Enrollment > 25,000) 



The degree of uniformity among schools within a given district altered 
the number of schools we visited* In districts that imposed tight control 
over schools and Insisted on standardized designs, for example, it was not 
necessary to visit as many schools as in districts that permitted more school 
discretion. Regardless of the district characteristics, we were generally 
not able to visit enough schools to cover the full range of variation in each 
district. However, across the full sample of 81 schools , the full range of 
variation on Chapter 1 program design feat, ares was represented. 
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Overview of Data Gollectlon Methods and Procedurtifi 



The study gathered information at the school and district levels from 
on-site interviews with Chapter 1 program staff, other special program staff 
(e.g., special education program coordinator, bilingual education program 
coordinator), line administrators (e.g., superintendent or assistant super- 
intendent, director of curriculum), other relevant district staff (e.g., 
desegregation coordinator, math coordinator, reading coordinator, ©valuator), 
principals, teachers, and aides (where these were part of the Chapter 1 
program). Additionally, representatives from the community (e.g., the 
district PAG chair) and the school board were interviewed. 

Our approach to data collection Incorporated the following general 
features : 

Data collection was done by two-person teams- -a "primary site 
visitor" (research staff from SRI and PSA) and a "research assistant" 
visited each of the 20 districts. Research assistants rotated, so 
that the two -person team for each site varied. Each site visitor 
visited two or three sites. 

. The length of the site visit depended on the size of the district, 
ranging from 2 days in small sites to 5 days in very large sites.* 
The average site visit lasted 4 days. On average, site visitors 
spent approximately 2 days interviewing district- level staff, 1.5 
days Interviewing school-level staff, and .5 day reviewing and 
collecting local documents . 

Site visits were conducted in ^wo waves. The first 12 sites were 
visited during January and February 1986. After the first site 
visits were completed, site visitors participated in debriefing 
sessions that were designed to stimulate new hypotheses and guide 
later data collection. The remaining eight -ite visits were 
completed by the beginning of April. 

Additional data sources complemented the direct data gathering and 
reduced the raiount of Information that needed to be collected from local 
respondents. These sources included^ 

Background materials requested from state and district Chapter 1 
coordinators . 

. Information about sites in which SRI or study team members had 

previously conducted research such as case study reports and relevant 
documentation (e.g., Title I District Practices and Gumulative 
Effects study sites) . 
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Compilations of demographic charaeteristics from universe tapes (QEDj 
NCES)* 



Informational phone calls to sites for sampling purposes, which 
yielded a capsule deserlption of current program dasigns and recent 
changes , 

These data were used to develop a profile of each district (and school) 
in the sample and to characterize their Chapter 1 program with respect to 
Instructional delivery, currieular organization and emphases, physical 
facilities and location, staffing, student participant profile p selection 
criteria, and so on. Site visitors carefully reviewed this Information prior 
to their primary data collection visits as a way of becoming familiar with 
the salient features of their sites. 

I rkf ormatlon Collection Guides 

Information collection guides used in data collection consisted of a 
list of topics to be covered by all site visitors at each district. The 
guides were unlike structured Interviews because they outlined topics, not a 
set of questions, to be asked of the most appropriate persons in an LEA, 
Since the site visitors were familiar with the characteristics of each of 
their districts before data collection, they were easily able to determine 
the most appropriate persons to question on each topic. 

The guides served the following two purposes: they structured actual 
data collection sufficiently to ensure comparability across cases (without 
losing the uniqueness of each case) and also ensured that all of the needed 
data were recorded. 

The Information collection guides used to obtain a detailed description 
of the district's 1985-86 Chapter 1 program included topics and subtopics 
regarding the current (and past) decisionmaking process to elicit the 
following: 

Key elements in the district's Chapter 1 decision process (e.g., cast 
of characters, timing, form). 
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. Levels at which different decisions are made (e.g., state, district, 
school) . 

Dominant mode of decisionmaking In the district, 
Typlaal phases or stages in the decisionmaking process, 

information collection guides then Included sections related to all aspects 
of the instructional program design (as described In report Sections V-XIV) 
and the associated changes , 

Prompted by explanatory topics and probes in the information collection 
guides, staff Interviews and document reviews were aimed at understanding how 
>ter 1 program design choices were made, who was involved, and when and 
decisions were made. Site visitors collected Information with which to 
assess the influence of the following factors on program design and changes 
over time : 

. Federal policy (e.g., Chapter 1 rules and regulations, funds, 
signals, sanctions). 

. State contextual factors (e,g, , priorities, reform initiatives, other 
special programs, fiscal programs, state political culture). 

. State implementation of Chapter 1 (e,g., application policy and 
procedure, technical assistance approach, maintaining and auditine 
evaluation), 

. District decision process (e.g., players, focus, timing, form, 
information) . 

. District contextual factors (e.g,, organlEatlon, demographic profile, 
student enrollment, fiscal condition, pedagogical preferences), 

, School decision process (e.g., players, focus, timing, form, 
nf ormation) , 

. School contextual factors • (e , g, , Instructional organization, 
leadership, student population) . 

Although the topical guides were semis true tured, they contained probes 
designed to elicit concrete examples from respondents rather than general 
statements. We developed a set of topical guides, one for each district role 
group at the school or district level . 
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Potential individual respondents were identified throughout the site 
selection process. Factors such aa longevity on-site and familiarity with 
program spaclfics were considered heavily. In addition, we interviewed 
respondents who represented a range of contrasting role positions (vis -a- vis 
decisionmaking) , Once a site was Included In the final sample and the 
process of scheduling the visit began, we verified our interest in talking 
with individuals already identified and suggested the nature of additional 
contacts we would like to make* As schools were nominated for a visit, the 
list of individual contacts was expanded^ One a on-site, wa continuad to look 
for additional individuals to add to the list and sarva as sources of 
confirmation or contrast, 

Tables A- 5 and A- 6 Identify tha typical district- and school -level 
respondents interviewed on-site. 
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Table A-S 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS INTERVIEWED 
AT THE DISTRICT LEVEL, BY DISTRICT (ENROLIilENT) SIZE 



Small Medluni Large Very Large 

— Respondent rUnder 2.500) f 2 . 500-9 . 999) (10,000-24,999^ (25.000^^ 

Suparlntandant ^- 1 1 1 

School board 

member 1 1 1 1 



Chapter 1 advisory 

eoMmittee member 1 1 

Presant Chapter 1 

director/staff 1 i 

Former Chapter 1 
director (if 

available) 1 
Director of fedaral 

and state programs 1* 1* 

Director of 
curriculum 

and ins true tlon 1* %it 

Goordtnator of other 
categorical programs 
(e.g. , bilingual 
aducation, spacial 
education) ^- 

Specialized admini- 
strative staff, if 
appropriata 
(e.g, , budget 
director, legal 

staff, evaluators) 1 9 



2 



Total 8 10 



If separata Individuals occupied theae positions. 



15 18 
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Table A- 6 

RESPONDENTS INTERVIEWED IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Average Nuniber of Persons in Each Role 
RasT3Qnd_ent_ Rple Groups Group Interviewed at Each School 



Principal 1 

Chapter 1 teacher 2 

Chapter 1 aides and/or 
parent volunteers (if 

these exist) 2 
Other resource/special 

program teachers 1 

Regular alassroom teachers 2 

Total (per school) 8 
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Appendix B 



TITLE 1 AND CHAPTER 1 PROVISIONS AND REGULATIONS RELATED TO 
PROGRAM DESIGN AND DECISIONMAKING 



In this appendix, we deseribs the provisions in Title I and Chapter 1 
law, regulations, and nonregulatory guidance that pertain to program design 
or to local daclsionmaking, noting changas that occurrsd under the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act. We include the 1983 Technical Amendinents 
in our discussion. Title I references are based on the 1978 amendments and 
the final regulations issued in 1981. 



Requirements Related to n hapter 1 Declsiomnaking Process 

The principal influences on the process of decisionmaking derive from 
procedural requirements in Title I/Ghapcer 1 law, regulations, and nonregu- 
latory guidance. We display the relevant requirements below, and note 
changes from Title I to Chapter 1: 



Title I Requirements 
(As off 1978 Amendments^ 



Chapter 1 Requirements, 
Noting C hange /Continuity 



Needs assessment 



Must be done yearly, to ^ 

Identify and select educationally 
deprived children who have greatest 
need. 

Identify the general focus of 
instruction for the program. 

Determine educational needs of 
participating children. 



Basically the same, following 
elarlf Ications in Technical 
Amendments . 



Nonregulatory guidance adds that 
educational needs of identified 
educationally deprived children 
in private schools must also be 
considered in determining the 
instructional services to be 
offered. 
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Title I Requirements 
(As of 1978 Amendments 



Chapter 1 Requirements , 
Noting _Change /Con tinui ty 



Consultation 

(a) With teachera/schoel staff 

Teachers and school boards must be 
involved in planning, evaluation. 



(b) With parents 

Parents of childran participating 
must be permitted to participate 
in planning. 

LEA must establish district- and 
school -level elected advisory 
councils and Involve them in 
planning, Implementation, and 
evaluation processes. 



(c) With private school teachers 
and parents 

No specific mention of involving 
private school teachers or parents , 



No mention of school boards. 
Teachers involved in the program 
must be consulted. Nonregulatory 
guidance suggests how teachers 
might be consulted (e.g.i special 
meetings to discuss Chapter 1 
program) . 



Advisory councils no longer 
required. Projects must be 
designed and implemented "In 
consul tatlon with" parents. 
Technical Amendments add that 
parents must be consulted at 
least annually. Final regula- 
tions further add that the 
dtscusslons at such meetlng(s) 
shall inform parents of rights of 
involvement I solicit parents' 
input, and provide them with 
opportunity for ongoing communi- 
cation with district staff. 
Nonregulatory guidance suggests 
options for parent consultation 
(e.g., ongoing contact through a 
"parent coordinator," systematic 
dissaminatlon of program applica- 
tion, documents to parents) . 
Final regulations state that farm 
of parent involvement is at LEA^s 
diseretion. Regulations add that 
parent involvement procedures 
must be documented. Suggestions 
for possible parent involvement 
activities are given. 



Requirements specifically call 
for consultation with parents and 
teachers of participating private 
school children* 
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Title I Requirements 
fAs of 1978 Ajnendmenta^ 



Chapter 1 Requirements , 
Noting Ghanee/CQntlTiultv 



Consul tat ion 

Evaluation 

LEAs must evaluate program effec- 
tiveness using TIERS models. 
Evaluation must Include obj active 
measures of program affects on 
educational achievement over a 
1-year period. LEAs must also 
evaluate the ©varall program and 
use results In planning. 



LEAs no longer required to use 
TIERS evaluation models, but are 
required to use ©bjectlve meas- 
ures of educational achievement 
over a l*year period. Pre- and 
post- tests are suggested In non- 
regulatory guidance as a way to 
meat requirement* Teehnleal 
Amandtoents add that evaluation 
results must be used in program 
planning. 



Other faaturas of federal polley may influence the decisionmaking 
process as well. The parallel provisions (or lack of them) in other federal 
programs, for example, affect decisions made about students who may also 
participate in Chapter 1. The way state agencies monitor or audit local 
programs also determines how seriously districts take any of the above 
requirements * 



Requir ements Related to Frogram Design Cholcas 

Few requirements in either Title I or Chapter 1 relate directly to 
program design choices, becausa these are largely left to local discretion. 
However, the interpretation of the following requirements may have con- 
tributed to particular choices among service design features: 
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Title I Requirementts 
_CAs of _ 1_978_ Ajnendments ) 



Prggram size ^_g_cop_e^__and_ quality 

Projects must involva an sxpenditure 
of at least $2,500 (an SEA can reduce 
this minimum In some Instances) . 



Coor dinatign j^i th the regular 
instructlpnal program 



Chapter 1 Requirements , 
Noting Change /Continuity 



Minimum expenditure not speci- 
fied. Projects must show promlae 
to make substantial progress in 
meeting needs of children served. 



Regulations state that program must 
be coordinated with the regular 
instructional program. 

Particip_ati o_n_ of private school 
students 



Clause deleted. 



LEAs must provide for participation Almost identical, 

of children enrolled in private 
schools residing in an LEA Title 1 
project area. 



Schoolwide projects 



Any school serving an attendance area 
where at least 75% of the children are 
from low- income families may use funds 
to upgrade the antlra educational pro- 
gram, upon SEA approval j provided extra 
state or local funds are allocated to 
the school- 



No mention in Chapter 1 law. 
Technical Amendments added provi- 
sions for schoolwide projects 
with language almost identical 
to Title I. 



S upp 1 enien t^nQ_t>_s_up_p JL an t 



Funds should be used to supplement the 
level of funds that, in the absence of 
these federal funds , would be made 
available for children participating 
in the prograin. Funds cannot be used 
to supplant ragular funds from non- 
federal sources , 



Almost identical, excapt law now 
specifically states that pullouts 
are not required to show 
compliance . 

Nonregulatory guidance provides 
examples of acceptable delivery 
models (e.g. , in-class limited 
pull out) using Title I language 
(see below) . 



Final regulations (1981) added that 
pullout programs ara not required to 
show compliance with this requirement. 
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Title I Requirements 
(As of 1978 Atnendments') 



Dallverv model 



No specif ie delivery modela are men- 
tioned in law; final regulations 
(1981) list five acceptable models 
that meet excess -cost and supplement- 
not-supplant requiraments . 



: - Chapter , 1 Requirements , 
NQtinp; Change /Continuttv 



No mention of . daltvary models 
In law or regulations; however, 
Title I language appears in 
ED'S nonregulatory guidance. 



Aspects off Local Program Desian and eisloTimaklrip 
That These Requi irementg; Mav Influence 

Conceptually, these requiraments pertain to partieular aspeots of the 
decisiorunaking procass (as discussed in Section II) and to certain kinds of 
program design features. We display the most obvious ralaciqnsblps balow; 
other, more Indirect connections betweeia the requirements and the phanomana 
under stu^ are possible (we have noted these in text where relevant). 



XJhat Federal Regulatory 
Framew ork Mav Influence 



Local decisionmaklnj^ procesi 
Participants 

Form of decisionmaking 



Kinds of information 
considered 



^Soic ucces of Regulatory Influence 



Consultation requirements (parents , 
teachers, private school officials) 

Current requirements for annual parent 
meetings; past requirements for district 
and school advisory councils 

Implied rational planning sequence that 
starts with needs assessment and ends with 
evaluation 

Needs assessment and evaluation 
requirements; guidance (and technical 
asslstanca) regarding appropriate 
evaluation models 
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What Federal Ragulatory 
Framework, May Influance 



Program design features 
Grade - level f ©eus 



Delivery model 



Staffing (qualifications) 



Connection with other 
instructional progrMS 



Sources of Regulatory Influence 



School and student targeting requirements 

Local Interpretation of "greacest needs" 
provisions 

Local interpretation of supplement-not- 
supplant (or excess -cost) requirements 

Explicit denial that formal pullouts are 
necessary 

Provisions governing spaclfic designs such 
as schoolwide projo.cta 

Guidance regarding acceptable excess - 
cost designs 

Provisions governing teacher training 

Past requirements specifying that aides 
come from disadvantaged community 

Past requirements encouraging close 
relationship with regular instructional 
program 
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